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PREFACE. 

Tjfm very JhifSblte^ thff the ftHltrifnng work 
2^/ itfel^ to the pu,blick under ma?iy difadr 

vantages, tf«^^^ t^w^ ^^^^H^n^Ji ^^ ^*- 
feSted that It can ^ain much attention. $o inttor^ 
^^N^S^ StiTi^e^ejiions dgStjfei^M^^ 
if, amidfi man^ imj^erfiSliom, it has any mfrit^ii 
cannot K unpajhni^le, hit wtUprob^^fthd^Jom^,^ 
wtpo^^^vi it a' candid a^ (^arefH 



ei 



yiooi^^mdfikiivedtn that time/everaijfefifi^.^^^^ti 
fbere is n/f wifer (6 whom 1 b^t^Jb midlt r^^'^ 
fat to acknowledge myjelf indebt(d^ as Dr. Butler| 
tie late Bifioft oj Dprham. Bujt ^whenever / 
haroe been amfcimi of writing^ after him, I have alt 
m^ dways either mentioned him, or quoted his 
words I andthe fame I have alfofcrufuhu/Iy done 
vritb refpe& to other writers^ 

^ere is nothing in this Treatife, to which I 
voifh more 1 could engage the Reader's attention, or 
which, I think, will require it more, than thejirji 
Cbffter^ gnd particular^ thejecond SeStion of it. 
If I have failed here, I bavefaikd in my chief de^ 

A 2 fgn^ 
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^gn. But IJhouId be firry that any onejbouldfx 
this as hiHjudS!inqai> 'W^fyvk Wng ikSM/ehikf 

of it, iffbicb will be found to have a confiJerMe 

^ ^^ «w(*efriS(i?l^^ 

iVk^i^i^ fkfMgbt in ,vfin^i ^^f^mA d, 

think tfyitf bjripe4ripd in bejlm^f^^^^ 
tipon it. And indeed my own conviSion is fo 
^liSfgi^offitbiik point f I bat I cansM-be^-^tuj/idSring 
yf 4ht0ftii^^foaib to bunum reafmi tiatf iynbe 
^ibkhSP^o^^crfies, /and tbe doubts, of fism. of ^ 
^giffifefij sjit^/AiV Jhoidd be. rendered "neci^afj^ io4^ 
4i^ipyi argw^mti to jbew^ that nghtifod yf^^^n^^ 
«;;^;K^:jnpra). g(^ and cv^fgnifffoisitaAdtm^ 
iiaac\^ a3isns^ and wt^snerdy SstSftiMa^ ^ 

^iVvi . ^A» , • ;^-- ^^ ■ v^ . * »" ''• ■• ^* '^^ ' / - ^ ; X.* -• '^ 
U^^^i A'-'^/a"' ■^". "'^-^ '-'A\>V.v. '.; ., "*, ^ .^'.*^.' ^ 
.')-^ %v'.V»' .^- V . : '* •.* i > '/v:v^ t ... '*. ^'iy -, .V vA^' • • .*** 
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^MlJklJI^fki^')^ ^f^ '^s I and hi- i„. . ^^^^ 

fm^^m^^^a^ pos: 40, .54, m/4^k ^- '^** 

^ u »o's^v,tWi * J ■ - "n ••"'5 S^t,V* 

^tel^4ariOHv6ll the Being anfd Atfribiiti^ of 
^Goi^ ia^^\md if ibis nsork, wtidk the Reader 
^IhTi^^^-iherti ^s differuaim. IhmiM^ 
^iadiijf imskadd(iah»^ intended tofabH^ys a^^ 
^tfewttbte tlA^'dii^. But 1^ fjm/bigitw^ 
ibis vienQiJB^^i^ 

. printed^ I was led to think that it ctmtained a 
thread of argument which , tbd in my opinion im^ 
portanty fo jew would enter into or approve^ that 
it would onlyfioell this work too much without re^ 
commending it. ^s has engaged me to drop my 
intention^ and to refohe to keep this dijfertatioirt 
^or^ tb^tp^^tti and perhaps for ever^ in obfcurity. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE liberty which all readers take tix 
pronounce concerning the merit of books, 
'tis fit they fhould enjoy } nor is he fofiiciently 
qnalified for the province of writing, who finds 
hinofelf at all dtrpo£bd to be out of humour with 
it, or who is not prepared for all its cbnfequences. 
It is however touch to be wiihed> that readers 
Would^ before they pronoonqe, take inorc 
tiaie to confider and examine, than they ge^ 
nerally do. There are hardly any fubjeds. 
ib plain, as not to require care and aiteh-^ 
tion to form a competent judgment of them.^ 
What then muft we think of thofe whom we 
continually iee readily delivering their fentimenta 
tonceraing points they have never confidered, 
and deciding peremptprily, without thought ot 
ftudy, on the moft diflicult qu^ftions ? If fuch 
vc ever right, it can be only by chance* They 
^ak and think entii'ely at random, and there-f 
fore deferve no attention or regard. But it is^ 
melancholy to obferve fo many, even of thofe. 
who take fome pains to examine, almofl as 
. • B little 
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little entitled to regard, and as incompetent 
judges, as the moft cardels and unthinking s 
determined in their judgments by circumftances 
ijfm moijt Vinipg, and ar^inetois dte tnoft fbr 
reign to the purpofe, and wholly under the 
influence of paflions and defires die moft unfa- 
tourable to ffae diflovcily H- tcuth. 

Tfaeie arc confid^ations wfaioh afford a dif-* 
couragkg ^dfpc&i to writecs ih general^ cfpe^ 
cialfy to thofe who write, oa anjT abftfu£t and 
GOQtroverted fuisjeds. So^ great is the itetttoiition 
of moft perfbnsy their c^rAeStLt& ^oid bafb ifi 
thinking, and yet forwardrfeft^ to determine^ and 
£s^ mmcbdo th^ like or difllfee accordbg tio tiftit 
pre-conceived notions and pr^^idices, and riot ae^ 
cording to reafon, or upotf atiy clofe and imparl 
tial conflderationf, that an author who^ (hOuld 
entertain aiiy £ingU(rie hopes of fuccefi, what^ 
ever be im^t think of his cauie or his argu^ 
ments, would, in aA probability, be greatly iaor<^ 
tified. It might be iaidddd, that we are, in^ ge-» 
fleral^ no lefs inclmod to attach ourfelve^ im- 
snoderateiy, and beyond all that the evidence 
we have will warrant, td oifr opinions ; tbaa 
we are to embrace iSketn before due cxanMta* 
lion, and to deckle prematurely and capiki^ 
Oufly. 

I have 



iHTJLaD tixr Ti oisr; ^ 

i lam, for my « timi pBtiy ftiofa a -- notion of 
tfie truth of |he^ otifeitrations, that there are not* 
perha^ many who lefs exped to be even able tt>i 
Gf)oinhc;e^neper£bfi'tf^ 9 fingle errofj^. The more 
inekoQw of Aien^ the mote we find that tbe^ 
are gove^iied» in forming and maintaining thcijif 
o^pbioBS^ by th^ir t«n(^pttrs> i>y iiiteteilf^ by hu*. 
mtmr, and pafliofH aiid a fhoufaad natn^^is 
tiai]&$> and particular turns and cafts of mindi 
which: cannot bat produce the gfeatefli di^erfity 
of ieotiDfteMS among thern^ and rande^ it iqi^ 
pofflUe fyt diem not to eit. T^tfre are in truth, 
none who are poileflfcd of that' cool and dii^ , 
pofiionate teniiper^ d^at^eiodbm frorn ail wrong 
fayaflb^ thai habk of attenlion and pafieoce oi 
thoogbti aiid', widial^ that penetratioii add fag^« 
city of mind^ which an. the proper iecuritiea. 
agginfl: error, attd t^ti neceflaiy qualific^adons fioc. 
finding out trath^ How much then do modelly. 
and diffidence become us ? how open ought we 
to be to cpnvidiony and how candid ttf dibfe of 
di^ent feotiinent^ f Indeed the eonfideration 
of the various vtraysi ibc which error may in&» 
mate itfelf into- our ttinds ; the many latent 
pri^udices, by which wa are liable to be in-* 
fluenced 3 the innumerable circumftances in our 
own difpofitionsy find in the appearances of 
things which may inienfibly draw us aftray^ 

B 2 and 
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and the unavoidable darkneis and infirmities' of 
the befl and ableft men, {hewing themfelves 
frequently in miftakes of the ftrangeft kind: 
fuch reflections are enough ibmetimes to diipoie 
a confiderate man to diftruft almoft all his 
opinions. 

But yet, to indulge fuch a difpofition, would 
be very unreafonable. Notwithftanding theie 
difficulties and difcouragements, truth is flill 
difcpverable, and the honeil and diligent may 
expedt (at leafl in fome meafure, and on the 
mod iniportant points) to fucceed in their en- 
quiries after it. Thefe reflexions afford the 
ilrongefl arguments for paution and care in en« 
quiring, but none for defpair or a dcfultory le- 
vity and ficklenefs of fentiment. They ought 
not to make us fcepticaU though they dc* 
monflrate the folly of being pojitive and dog^ 
maticaL 

In the following treatife, moft of the queftions 
that are of any importance relating to morality 
and virtue, will be confidered, and many of 
them in a manner different from that jn which 
they have been hitherto treated. The author 
hopes that he has contributed a little towards 
throwing light on feveral important truths. It 
is, however, with real diffidence that he offers 
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this work to the public, (enfible of feveral de- 
fefis in it, which he knows not how to remove, 
and conicious of his own liablenefs to the 
cauies of blindnefs and error before-mentioned* 
Some material difficulties, poffibiy, that may 
occur to others on the futjeds he has confidered^ 
may have efcaped his notice ; and others he 
may not have fufficiently cleared ; and indeed^ 
whoever believes he has a complete view of any 
fubje^, or that he can clear it of all difficulties^ 
muft poflefs a very narrow mind, and be very 
carelefs and fuperficial in his enquiries. 

What I have had chiefly in view, has been 
to fix the foundation of morals, or to trace vir- 
tue up to truth and the natures of things, and 
thefe to the Deity. If I have fucceeded in this, 
I fhall not be much concerned, in what elfe I 
have been unfucceisful. 
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/y /i5« Originaf of (uir tdeas iff Right 

and J^mtigM 

i • 

IN coofidoring tbA «Sli«iii9 .of mofl^. ^IgeDtf; 
we fhall, I jthiok, ^n4 in ^orftlvfis tbre^ 
di£ferent perceptions relating to thQQpu Wbicb 
it i$ neceflary we fl]^uld cat!i$fu]ly diiHogiliQi.. 
The JirJ^ is oor pcfccfiioa of right and wro^g. 

ThtJeconJp is our perGCfitV)n of tb^cautyand 
^Qformity. 

The third we exprefi, when we fay^ that 
actions are of good or fJl deiert. 

B 4 Each 
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. Each of thefe perceptions I propoTe feparately 
to examine, but particularly theory?, with which 
I (hall begin.. 

It is proper the reader, fliould carefully attend 
to the (late of the que(tion here to be con* 
jidered; which, as clearly and fully as I can, I 
(hall la'y before him. - 

SECT, I. 

^be ^uefiim flated concerning the Foundatim 

of Morals. • 
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SOME adions we all feel ourfelves irre- 
fiftibly determined to approve, and others 
to difapprove*. Sdme adions we cannot but 
conceive of as rigbt^ and others as nvrong^ and 
of all adions We are led to form Xome idea, as 
Cither^ to be performed or ut^-, or neither fit 
nor unfit to be performed j that is, indifferent. 
What the power within us is, that thus per- 
ceives and determines, is the queftion to be 
coniidered. 

A late author of great abilities and worth. 
Dr. Hutcbefon^ whofe fentimcnts on this fubje<ft 
have been much followed, deduces all our moral 
ideas from a moral fenfe\ plainly meaning by 
this a power of perception di(lin£t from reafon, 
pr a principle planted in our minds render- 
ing 



tbt Fmndation of hkrak. g 

kig oectain anions and charaders neoefiarily 
plea0ng, and others diiploaiing to us, which is 
entirely arbitrary and faditious in its nature. 
Thus, accoi^ding to this writer, as we are i^ 
made, that certain impreilions on our bodily 
organs fhall excite certain ideas in our minds, 
or that certain outward forms, when preiented 
to us, fhall be the neceflary occafions of plea-- 
fure or pain to us : In like manner, we are fo 
made, that certain afiedions and actions of 
moral agents,, when confidered by us, (hall be 
the immediate and necefliary occafions of agree* 
able or difagreeable perceptions ^ or procure our 
love or diflike of them. He has indeed well 
ihewn, that we have a faculty determining us 
immediatefy to approve or difgpprove anions, ab- 
flraded from all views of private advantage ; 
and that the higheft pleafures of life depend 
upon this faculty. Had he proceeded no farther 
than this, and intended nothing more by the 
moral fenfe, than our moral , faculty in general, 
without determining what it is ; little room 
would have been left for any objedions : But 
then it would have denoted no more than a 
well-known and acknowledged fa£t ^, ^ and 

therefore 

• Irv the Preface to his Tnatife on the Paffionsj he tells 
)u; after taking notice of fome gentlemen, who, by 
: . N - ^ what 



to llx1^imA(atHl€omermng 

Ifievefere fiothifig ne^ or peco&r $ from whfdi 
tofifideriitioR, z&A alfo frdm liie lerm finfe 
app^d by him to this faculty, in common 
with ow outward fei^; from hts rge&ing 
«I1 the ai^sients that have 4)een nied to pcove 
k to he the fatne with reafin^ and from the 
whole of his language on this fubjeA $ it «a 
cvjdont, he confidetseid k aS the tSkGt <;£ z po^ 
fiti"^ c^T^itutkn of our minds, or as a rdiih 
^vm them fdr oertam morai ol:jeds and 
6xvM and' ^erfion to others, iimiiar to the 
relilhes and 4kver<ioas ^wn tis for particular 
objeSs of the external and intenial ienfes. In 
other words ; our ideas of moralityi if this 
writer is right, have the fame original with 
our ddeae of the ienfible audities of bodies. 



srhat be bad writ, hsA been convinced of a tmrdfinfn 
l^hat ibejr bad made bin a ^M^lmwit which be did not Mnk 
ftibmgid to hitn^ as if the world Wir$ indthtid to him fir the 
J^covery rf it. 'Tis not eafy to determine what tbe £/• 
Mfiry here mentioned can be. if by the moral fenfe is 
aieant only a moral approving and dilappcoving pffmtr in 
fpntraiy or tbe detet^na^tion.we lieel to improve ibme 
Simons and cIuraiQers, and condemn others, this has al- 
leays been known, and figniiies no more than what is 
f:omn)only exprefled by the word cdnfdena. If it means 
an arbitrary ;and implanted power, to which all our ideas 
•^ moral good and evil are to bo afcribed, I believe .(bis 
f^ili be found to be falfe^ and therefore no dilcovery. 

c the 



the FiOndoHm ^ M^r^. ^t 

4^ lAttBOixy bi feunds ^, or dbe beiuties of 
^iadng or ^ulpture ; •that isi, the snere good 
pledfiure of our Maker adaptiDg llic miad and 
ixs orgaoe ip a particular tnamer to cer- 
jtaia ^Ijeds. Virtue (as iho& v^ho embrace 
this fchcme frequently fay) is a mere affair cf 
lafte« Moral rigitt and wnmg, according to 
dKir «cx:9Qnt of theim, fignify nodiing in the 
ulgt^B tbemfehes to Miiich they are applied, 
any more than i^reeable and har{h $ fwoet 
and hitter ; pleafknt «id painfiil ; but only cerw^ 
tain eff^i in us^ Our perception of right, w 
moral good^ in adicms, is ^^at agreea'ble emo*^ 
fiony or feeling, which certain aSio^s produce 
m ns i and of wrongs or nioral evil, the oon* 
traiiy* They are paxtaoainr modificatiotis of our 
minds^ or impreffions which they are made to 
receive ftom the contemplationof certain adkms, 
iv^hich the contrary anions might have occa- 
jioned, had the Author of. nature (b pleafed ; 
pad which to fuf^fe to biclODg to thefe anions 
themfelves, is as afaTurd afi to aicribe the fdea^ 
iure or uneafiiie&. which the obiervation of 4 

t If ally i>ne warns to be convinced, that this is a juft 
i:eprerentation of Dr. HuUbefin*^ fentiments^ lie- need only 
fead bis JBtt/iratiom on the Moral Serrfe, and particularly 
the 4tk feiflion at the condofion. See alfo a 3fott at the 
'ftf^-pf p^mpf Ut.iimt^f Fkyiflncal ££i,t. 

particular 
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particular form gives us, to the form itfelf. 
therefore by this account, improper to fay of 
an action, that.it « right, in much the fame 
fenfe that it is improper to fay of an objed of 
tafte, that it is fweet j or of /««, that it is in 
fire. 

The prefent enquiry then is j . whether this 
be a true account of virtue, or not j or whe- 
ther it has or has not a foundation in the no- 
ture of its objeft j whether right and inrong 
are real qualities oi a&iom, or only of our minds, 
and denote what anions are, or only fenfations 
depending on the particular frame and ftrudure 
of our natures. 

I am perfuaded, all attentive perfbns, who 
have not before confidered this point, will im- 
mediately determine for themfelvcsj wonder 
how this fhould be a fubjed of difput^ and 
think I am going to undertake a very ncedlefs 
work. Nor does it indeed fcem eafy for any 
perfon, whofe thoughts are under the influence 
of no byals, to be at any lofe what to decide 
upon a general view of the queftion. How- 
ever, it is undoubtedly a very important quef- 
tion, and well worthy our particular examin- 
ation. I have given, I think, the naked and 
juft ftate of it. And it is worth our atten- 
tion, as we go along, that this is the only 

queftion 



k. 
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queftion about the foundation of morals, which 
can rationally and properly be made a iubjeft 
of debate. For, granting diat we have real and 
Aftind perceptions of moral right and wrongs 
ikey muft denote, either what the actions, to 
which we apply them, are, or only ova feelings*, 
and agreeably to this, the power of perceiving 
them mufl be, eidier that power whofe object 
is truth, or fome implanted power or fenfe. 
There can be no medium between thefe dif* 
ferent hypotheies. If thq former is true, then 
is morality a thing equally (leady, independent, 
and unchangeable with aU truth: If, on the 
contrary, the latter is true, then is it that, and 
no other, which, according to the different 
conftitulioris of the fenfes of beings, it appears 
to be to them ; it has no other meafure or ftan* 
dard, befides every one's private ftrudture of 
mind and ienfations. 

As to the (cheme^ which found morality on 
felf-love, on pofitive laws and compa£ts, oir. 
the Divine will 3 they muft either mean, that 
moral good and evil are only other words for 
advantageous and difadvantageouSy willed and 
forbidden: Or they relate to a very different 
queftion ; that is, not to the queftion, v/hat is 
5 the 
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ttts nature and trud aaoMf of virtoe ; hafy 
what is iSx fidfje^malter of it *. 

Ail far as the former mxf be the intention o£ 
the icbemea I have meiitioiied» they afibrd iitele 
mom for controverfy* Kigbt and wrong do not 
^goiiSy merdy fuch adtioQS as 2st commanded 
or fbrbidc^en^ 0£ d^at will produce good ct- 
harm i but our approbation or diidf^robation of 
obeying or difbbeying the will of a fiiperior, and> 
producing happinefs. or mifeiy: or ibme per« 
oepdouy idea, or ientiment in our minds con^ 
cerning thdedifierent ways of ading. This w 
very plain > for it would otherwife be palpably 
abfurd in any caie to 9&if whether it h right to 
ob^ a command, or wrong to difc^ey it i and« 
thC' propofitions, obeying a comihand is rights or 
producing happinefs is rights would be moft- 
trifling) as exprefiing no more than that obeying 
a command, is obeying a command, or pro-- 
ducing happinels, is producing happinefs. Be^ 
fides ; on the fuppoiitioo> that right and wrong 

* If any one would better underfiancl this, let bim juft 
caft his eye over what is faid at the beginning of the laft 
chapter, %^ part* Or let him confider, that the phrafe' 
fmniatkn of yirtee, having, as there fiiewoi the difiereot^ 
iignifications of an account or origioal of virtue ;. of a con^ 
fideration or principle inferring and proving it in paiticular 
cafes ; and of a motive to the pra£lice of it : It means in 
this place the former only. 

denote 
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denote oidf Uie rthtvOnhoS td^ons tt> willai)^ 
law, or to bappinefs afid tcMiBry^ thera cottld bfl 
no dilute about tbe faculty that perceives right 
and wrong, fince it muft be owned by all, that 
diefe relations arc olijfeds of the inveftigationa 
of reafm, or that this is the faculty which nraft 
i^ out* wluKC is or is« not confwmable' to will) 
and liMt judges of tiie tendcncieSc and effeite of 
tak>ns. 

Happinefs requires fbrnethiug in its own na« 
ture, or in ours, to ^ve it influence, and de-* 
UmAtit oar deflre of it, and approbation of 
pnrfning it* In like manner^ all laws^ - will ^ 
and compads foppof* antecedent right to giv« 
them efiefi; and inftead of b«ng the coii^ 
tuents of right, they owe their whole Ibrce and 
obligation to it« 

Taking it then for granted, that right and 
WKMg are n^ore than niere names, fynonynMiis 
wid^ vM^ and hurtful, commanded and ^or-< 
bidden*: and that we have a power witMn U9 
which perceives them $ the queftion before pro-» 
pofed, retorhsi 5— What is this power ? 

My Mifwer is^ The VuderfianJing.^^lf thk 
afotion can be provfd, the whole codtro*- 
wrfy now ftated^ will be decided.~-In attempt^ 
ing thts^ it will be . reqiiifite to premife fcverat 
oUbrvations relating. to die original of our ideas^ 

in 
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in general^ aind the diftihdt provinces of the 
underftanding and oi fenfe. 



S E C t. II. 

Of the Original of our Ideas in general. And^ 
particularly^ of the Underftanding i wherein, 
it differs from Senfe^ and how far it is a. Source 
of Ideas. 

» 

SENSATION and Reflection have been 
commonly reckoned the fources of all our 
ideas : and Mr. Locke has taken no fmall pains 
to prove this. How much foevcr, on the whole, 
I admire his excellent EJfay, I cannot think 
him fufficiently clear or explicit on this head. 
It is hard to determine exadlly what he meant 
hyjenfation and refkSlion. If by the former we 
underfl;and> the efFeds arifing from the impref^ 
iions made on our minds by external objeds : 
and by the latter^ the notice the mind takes of 
its own operations j it will be impoffible to de- 
rive fi^me of the mpO: important ,of our ideas 
from them. It is thus Mr. Locke defines them 
in the beginning of his book. But we may 
find probably by comparing what he has faid, 
in 4iiferent places on this fubjedtj and coafidering 

how 
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how much be afcribes to the operations of the 
mrod about its ideas^ that what he chiefly 
meant, was, that all our ideas are either derived 
immediately from thefe two fources, or ultimately 
grounded upon ideas &> deri?ed; or, in othef 
words, that tbey furnidi us with all the fufcjeds, 
materials, and occafions of knowledge, com<*- 
pariibn, and internal perception. This, how- 
ever, by no means renders them in any proper 
fenfe, the fotirces of all our ideas : Nor indeed 
dtes it appear, notwithftanding all he has faid 
of die opcratbns of the mind about its ideas, 
that he thought we had any faculty of percep- 
tion diflferent from thefe, that could give rife to 
any ^neple ideas ; or that was capable of any 
moie than compounding, dividing, abftrarfting, 
or enlarging ideas previoufly in the mind. But 
be this as it may, what I am going to obferve, 
will, I believe, be found true. 

The power, I afiert, that tmderfiands 5 or the 
faculty within us that difcerns truths and that 
compares all objeds and ideas, and jidges of 
them, is a %ring of new ideas ^. 

• The leader, is defirad ta rcmdtilief, that by idw^ X 
mean heie almoft conflaatly fiiifU rAor, or original 
and imccMBpoanded peroeptions pf che mind.. That 
•or ideas of riglit and wfon^ ^ft «f this fort, wUi be ^fm^ 

C ticiilarly 
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As, perhaps, this has not been enough at- 
tended to; and as the queftion to be deter* 
mined, is ; whether our moral ideas arife from 
hence, or from a Senfe^y it will be proper to 
enter into a particular examination of it, and 
diflindly to confider the different natures and 
provinces of fenfe and reafon. 

To this purpofe we may obferve, firft, that 
what judges concerning the perceptions of the 

ticularly obferved hereafter. It may alfo be right to take 
notice, that I all along fpeak of the underftanding, in the 
mod confined and proper fenfe of it, as above explained, 
and diftinguiOied from the powers of fenfation. What 
gives occafion for putting the reader in mind of this, is the 
divifion which has been made by fome writers, of all the 
powers of the foul into underftanding and will ; the 
former comprehending under it, all the powers of external 
Sind internal fenfation, as well as thofe of juliging and 
reafoning ; and the latter, all the a(Fe£tions of the niind, 
as well as the power of adding and determining. 
. There may be further fome occafion for obferving di- 
flinflly, that the two a(9s of the underftanding, being 
intuition and dedudion, I have in view the former. 'Tis 
plain, on the contrary, that thofe- writers, who argue 
againfl referring our moral ideas to reafon, Jiavc generally 
the latter in view. What they fay at leall holds only 
againft this ; nor do they feem to have fufficiently attended 
to the nature of the faculty, of intuition. I ihall again 
have occafion to make thefe obfervations more particularly ; 
but it feems proper, to prevent all danger of miftake and. 
confufion as yft go, alpng, to hint them here. 

fenfes. 
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ienfes. and contradids their decifions^ cannot 
be itfelf jfenfe, but muft be fomc nobler faculty: 
or that what diicovers the nature of the fenfible 
qualities of objefls, enquires into the caufes 
of feofible perceptions, and diftinguiftiQS between 
what is real and what is not real in them^ 

» 

mud . be a power within us which is fuperior 
to ienfe. 

Again, it is plain that one fcrife cannot 
judge of the objeds of another; the eye, foi? 
infiance, of harmony, or the ear of colours. 
That therefore which views and compares 
the objeds of all the fenfes, and judges of 
them, cannot be fenfe. Thus, when.wecon-t 
fider found and colour tc^ether, and obferve in 
diem efftnce^ nufnbery identity^ diverfity^ &c. and 
determine their reality to confift, not in being 
properties oi external fubftances^ but oi our fouls y 
this muft be done by a iharper eye than that of 
fenfe* What takes cognizance of thefe things,' 
and gives rife to thefe notions, muft be a faculty' 
capable of fubjefting all things alike to its in-^' 
fpedlion, and of acquainting itfelf with neccflary 
truth and exiftence. 

Senfe confifts in the obtruding of certain im^^ 
predions upon us, independently of our wills j 
but it cannot perceive what they are, or whence 
they are detived* It lies proftrate under its 66^ < 

; : Ca j«a. 
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jedy and is only a capacity in the foul of hav 
ing its own ftate .altered by the influence of 
particular caufes. It muft therefore remain a 
stranger to the objedh and caufes afFedting it» 
and cannot j^ge at all or k$fow any thing* 
But the underftandif^ takes cognizance of its 
objeft within itielf> and, by its own native 
power mafters and comprehends it. 

Were not fenfe and knowkdge entirely dif- 
ffsrentf we fhould reft fatisfied with (bniiblq 
ipdprefCons, fuch as light, colours, and founds^ 
and enquire no farther about them, at leaft 
yrhen the impreffions are ftrong and vigorous : 
Whereas, on the contrary, we neceiTarily deiire 
fame farther acquaintance with them, and can 
never be fatisfied till we have fubjedted them to 
die furvey of reafon.^^Senfe prelents partictdat 
forms to the^ tpind ; but cannot rife to any gene^ 
ral ideas. It is the intelled that examines and 
cooipares the prefented forms, that rifes above 
individuals, to univerfal and abftrad ideas ; and 
thus looks downwards upon objects, takes in at 
one viev^ an infinity of particulars^ and is capa^ 
ble of difcovering general truths.— -Senfe &t% 
only the Qu0de of things, reafon acquaints itfelf 
with their natures. — Senfation is only a mode of 
feeling in the mind ; but knowledge implies an 
aSive and vital energy of the mind* Feeling 

pain. 
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pa!n, fol* example^ is the effedt of fenfc; bdt 
th* undelrftanding is employed whch pain itfelf 
is mad^ an objeft of tht mihti's reflexion, or 
held up before it, in order to diicover its natui^ 
and caufes« Merb fenfe can perceive nothing 
in the mod exquifite work of art ; fuppofe a 
plant, or the body of an animal ; but what fe 
painted \h the eye, or what might be defcribed 
on paper. It is the ihtelled that muft perceiv* 
in it order and proportion j variety and regu^* 
larky; defign, connedion, art, and power* 
aptitudes, dependencies, contfpdndencies, and 
adjuftment of parts, io as to fubferve an end, 
and compofe one perfect whole ^j things which 

can 

* See Dr. Cuduw^h's Treatifb if Amud and immutahk 
wuraSty^ Book IV. Chap. a. where he obfertes, that the 
mind perceives, by occafion of outward ohjefls, as mucll 
more than is reprefented to it by fenfe, as a learned matt 
does in the bed written book, than an JIHterate perfon 6t 
brute. To the eyes of both the fame cbara£iers will ap-< 
pear i but the learned man in thofe characters (to ufe 
the author's own words) *< will fee heaven, earth, fvn, 
^ and ftars ', read profound theorems of philofophy or 
** geometry i learn a greait deal of new kilcNvledge from 
^ tJiem^ anA admire the wifiiom of the cocnpofe r t While 
<* to the. other nothing appears but black .ftrokes drawn 
'< on white paper. The reafon of which isy that th^ 
'^ mind of jhe one is furnifiied with certain previonsy 
** inward anticipations, ideas, and inftrufUon, that th6 

C 3 *• other 
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. pan never be reprefente4 on a fenfiblc organ, and 
the ideas of which cannot be paffively commuf 
nicated, or ftamped on the mind by the opcr 
ration of external objcds.— Senfe cannot per- 
jceive any of the n^odes of thinking brings ; thcfe 
can be difcoyered only by the mind's furvey cf 
itfelf. 

In a word, it appears that /enfe and under^ 

Jlanding are faculties of the foul totally different: 

the one being convcrfant only about particulars j 

the other about univerfals : The one not dij^ 

cerning^ hut fujffiring ; the other, pot properly 

•* other wants.- In the room of this book of human 
** compofition, let us now (adds he) fubftitutc the book 
f< of nature, written all over with the charaders an4 
** impreffions of divine wifdom and goodnefs, but legible 
f< only to an intelledual eye ; for to the fenfe both of 
<< man and brute, there appears nothing elfe in it, but as 
f' in the other^ fo many inky fcrawls ; /. e, nothing but 
f' figures and colours : But to the mind, which hath a par- 
f < ticipation of the divine wifdom that made it, and being 
<^ printed all over with the fame archetypal feal, upon oc- 
*} cafion of thofe fenfible delineations, and taking notice 
V of whatfoever is cognate to it, exerting its own inward 

f adlivtty from thence, will have not only a wonderful 

fcene, and large profpedls of other thoughts laid open 

^5 before it, and variety of knowledge, logical^ mathema« 

.' tical, and moral difplay'd ; but alfo clearly read the di- 
<f vine wifdom and goodnefs in every page of this great 
•J volume, as i^ were written in large and legible charac- 

fuffering 
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fofferingy but difcemtng^ and fignifying the fours. 
Power of furvcying and examining all things^ 
ia order to determine what they are\ which 
Power ^ perhaps, can hardly be better defined, 
than by calling it, in Plato s language, that in 
the foul to which belongs xaTaA)?4« tS ofT©., 
or the apprehenfion of Truth -j^. 
• But, in order farther to fliew how little a 
way mere fenfe, (and let me add imaginatioriy 
a faculty nearly allied to fenfe) can go, and 
how far we are dependent on our higher rea-*^ 
fonable powers for many of our fundamental 
ideas j I would inftance in the following par* 
ticulars. 

The idea of folidity ha& been generally rec- 
koned among the ideas we owe to fenfe 3 and 
yet perhaps it would be difficult to prove, that 
wc ever had adlijal experience of that impene-^ 
trability which we include in it, and confidev a& 
eflential to all bodies. In order to this, we 
muft be fure, that we have, fome time or other, 
made two bqdies really touch, and found that 
they would, not penetrate one another : but ic 
is not impoflible to account for all the fads we 

t The above obfervation? concerning the difFerence be- 
tween fenfe and knowledge, are, I think, juA \ and fe* 
•veral of them may be found in Flattf sThatetm \ or morA 
^ply infiftec} on in the lad quoted treatife. , 

C 4 obferv?, 
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obf^.rve, ^Without fuppofing) in any cafei nbfek^e 
contaB between bodies. And though we could 
even make the experiment I have mentiooedi 
yet one experiment, or a n)illion» could not be 
a fufficient foundation for the abfolute afluranco 
we have that no bodies can penetrate one a no* 
ther. Not to add, that all that would appear 
to the fenies in fuch experiments, would be the 
conjunSiiGn of two events, not their necejfary 
connexion. Are we then to affirm, that there 
1% no idea of impenetrability ; that two atoms of 
matter, continuing diilinft and without annt- 
hilatio/i of cither, may occupy the fame place . 
and all the atoms of matter be crowded into 
the room and bulk of one, and thefe, for the famo 
reafon, into room lefs and lefs, to infinity, without 
in the mean while making any diminution of tho 
quantity of matter in the univerie ? This, in* 
decfl, might be the confequence, were it certain 
that all our ideas, on this futyed, are derived 
from fenfation ; and did nothing further than it 
acquaints us with, appear to re^jm. There are 
many inflances in which two material fubftances 
apparently, run into one another. It is reafon^ 
that, from its own perceptions, determines fuch 
to be fallacious appearances, and adures us of 
the univerfal and ftridt necefllty of tlie contrary. 
The fame power (hat perceives two particles tq 

be 
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hcdifirhtty perceives thism to be impenetrable i 
for chef dn: as necefTartty the one as dte other; 
kbdng felf-evidetft, that they cannot occupy tha 
feme place without lofing all difierence. 

Again, what is meant by die wi inerda^ 
or inaOivity of matter, is rather a perception 
of reafon, than an idea conveyed to the mind 
by fenie. This property of matter is the 
foundation of ail our reafoning about it : And 
thofe who reject it, or who will allow no other 
Ibnrce of our knowkdge of matter and mo- 
tion, befides experience^ or the information con^ 
y^ed to the mind through the JenfeS) would 
do well to confider, whether the three axiomSi 
or laws of motion^ with which Sir Ifaac New^ 
ton begins his j^ilofbphy^ and upon which it 
}s built, are not entirely without evidence and 
meaning. «— What is it acquaints us, that 
every body will for ever coatinuie in the ftate 
of reft or motion it is in, unlefs ibmething 
produces an alteration of that ftate ; that every 
alteration of its motion muft be proportional 
ta the force imprefled, and in the fame line of 
diredion ; and that its a£Uon upon another, and 
the adion of that other upon it, are always 
equal and contrary ? In other words ^ what 
furnifties us with our ideas of refiftance and in** 
^vity ?.-^Not experience: for never di(^ any 
I man 
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man yet fee any portion of matter that was 
void of gravity^ and many other adlive powers ; 
or that would not immediately quit its (late of 
reft, and begin to move; and alfo lofe or ac^ 
quire motion after the impreffing of new force 
upon it, without any 'ui^le or difcoverable caufe; 
Ideas io contradidtory to fenfe ; perceptions fb 
oppofed by never-failing experience, cannot be 
derived from them. They muft therefore be 
afcribed to a higher original. 

But though we (hould fuppofe them the 
objefts of conftant experiencey as well as the 
perceptions of reafon ; yet, as difcovered by the 
former, they muft be very different from what 
they are, as apprehended by the latter. — Though, 
for inftance, experience and obfervation taught us 
always, that the alteration of motion in a body, is 
proportional to the imprefled force, and made in 
the line of direftion in which this force ads ; yet 
they can teach us this but very imperfcdly j they 
cannot inform us of it with precifion and ex- 
adlnefs : They can only fticw us, that it is fo 
nearly ; which, ftridly fpeaking, is the fame 
with not being fo at all. The eye of fenfe is 
blunt : The conceptions of the imagination are 
rude and grofs, falling infinitely fhort of that 
certainty, accuracy, univerlality, and clearnefs, 
which belong to intelleSiual dij'cernment . 

' I The 
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The idea of fubftance^ likewiie, is an idea 
-io which our minds are necefTarily carried, b^ 
yond what mere fenfation fuggeds to us^ 
which can (hew us nothing but accidents, fen- 
fible qualities, and the outfides of things. 'Tk 
the underftanding that difcovers the general 
idiftindion between fubftance and accident ; nor 
can any perception be more unavoidable, than 
that motion implies fometbingikzt moves; eoc^ 
ten/mij fomething extended-, and, in general^ 
fnodes fomething modified. 

The idea a( Duration, is an idea accompiany*^ 
ing all our ideas, and included in every notion 
we can frame of reality and exigence. What 
the bbfervation of the train of thoughts follow* 
ing one another in our minds, or the conftant 
flur of external objedts, immediately and pro^ 
perly fuggefts, is fuccejfion ; an idea which, in 
Gomnoon with all others, prefuppofes that of 
duration ; but is as different from it as the idea 
of motion, or figure. It would, I think, have 
been much properer to have faid, that the re- 
|)edion on the fucceflion of ideas in our minds^ 
is that by which we eftimate the quantity of 
duration intervening between two periods, or 
events ; than^ that it is what gave us the origi* 
|}al idea. 

Obfcr- , 
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OMffvttiobft tQ the ikme porpofe might be 
jDtuie conccndog iS/tff^. This, as well A% do- 
niioA^ is iodiided in every reflexion w( c«n 
' JMke on our own exiftenoe^ or diat of Other 
itingsi it being felf^evidently the fame with 
ihjriffg the exiflende of a things to fay, that k 
Ims iirw^, or n^wbmr <xiAcd. We^ and dl 
ihk^s^ exift m /^ and ^^» and therefore aa 
ielf«€(»ifcioiis add inttl^gent beic^s, we muft 
}lave ideas of thern^ 

What may be farthdr Worth obferving eon** 
ceming fpace and disntknii ia, that we perceive 
intoiiiiRrely their Mc^ffary exijlince. The very 
]ioti6ft of anmhilatSon, or non-exiftence, being 
the f tadoval of a tiring from fpace and duration j 
Id ffappofe thefe Uneiiifelves anntfailated, wouhl 
\m to iiEippoie dieir fe^aration from themielvei. 
ill thie fame iotuitive manner we perceive they 
<im have no b$uHdsy and thus acquire the ideft 
ti Jf^ty. The very notion of ktsnds imp)i«» 
dMM, and tlierefbre cannot be applicable to 
Aiifii uftle& diey could be bounded by th^M^ 
kPf9^ *r Theie perceptions are plainly the 



* II is alfo in ibe fiimo oMfiner we penreive the ptrU 
of fpace to be immoveable and infepvable. Ut pariium 
ierftporis 9rdo eft immvtabitis^ Jic ttiam orA partium fpatiL 
JAvoiMMr ba de bch fuis^ (f movebuntar (ut int dicam) 
4fupfis. Newt.Priiipp. 

ootice 
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notiee the uoderftandfog takes of. 
tfoth; and the fame account exadlji ktohc 
gbeen^ how wa come h^ our ideas of hfihity 
and Mce^y in time and j^f^ (and we may add 
in gbflrad truth and power) as^ how wc amtt 
by oiir idcaa of any other ielf-evident reaio^t 
ef die ^^iolkyy for inftanoe^ between the o^mw 
Clft aogks :Qf two lines croffing one anQthor^ 
cr of the identity of any particular object' wUk 
k Qontinues to exift. 

There are other objeds, which the iantt. fa* 
culjy, with equal evi(fence, perceives to be cm*^ 
tmgmti or whofe z&xxtk cxiiieooe it fees to^ bf 
BQt mcejpiryy but only poffUe. And of this, alfii 
the fame account is. to be giwn^ a« why; at tl» 
fione tune that we percewe the equality be^ 
twcon the oppolite angles of two lines croffing 
(me. another to be majfaryy we perceive* tbi 
quantity of motion in two bodies to> ht tM 
Mee^eirv'if^ equal, bat only poffibk to beequaL 

Thus> die Underftsindiog, by employing iM 
attention about different obje^Sy and . obfesviifg 
what is^ or IS not tme; of them, acquires dsdti 
difSsrafit ideas of nec^flity^ infinity^ contingencji^ 
poffibflity, and impoffii^lity. 

The next iideas I ihall inftance in, aa de« 
li^c^ from tliQ Gime fourcc, are thofe of Power^ 
and Caufation. Some of the ideas ali»adjL 

mentioned 
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mentioned imply them ; but they require ouf 
particular notice and attention. Nothing ma^^ 
at firft fight, (eem more obvious, than that one 
Mray in which they are conveyed to the mind, 
IS by obferving the various changes that happen 
about us ; and our conftant experience of the 
events arifing upon fuch and fuch applications 
of external objects to one another : And yet I 
am well perfuaded, that this experience is 
alone quite incapable of fupplying us with thefe 
ideas. 

What we obferve by our external fenfcs, is 
properly no more than that one thing follows 
another *, or the conftant conjun3ion of cer-^ 
tain events j as of the melting of wax, with 
placing it in the flame of a candle ; and, in ge^ 
neral, of fuch and fuch alterations in the qua-> 
lities of bodies, with fuch and fuch circumftan-' 
ces of their fituation. That one thing is the 
caufe of another, or produces it, by its own e&. 
ficacy and operation, we never fee : Nor is it 

* Several obfervations to this purpofe are made by 
Malebranchey who ('tis well known) has maintained, that 
nothing in nature is ever the proper caufi or iffkient of 
another, but only the Htafim ; the Deity, according to 
him, being the fole agent in all effedb and events. But 
Mr. Humi has more particularly infifted on the obferva- 
tion here made, with a ytrj different vievir. See Phil. 
EJpiys. ' » • 

indeed 
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indeecl true, in numberlefs inftances when 
men commonly think they obferve it: And 
were it in no one inftance true \ I mean, were 
there no objedt in the world that contributed^ 
by its own proper force, to the produdion of 
any new events were the apparent caufes of 
things univ^rfally only- their occafions or conco^ 
mitantsi (which is nearly the real cafe, ac« 
cording to fome philofophical principles;) yet 
ftU we fliould have the fame ideas of caufe, 
and efFedt, and power : nor could we poilibly 
be the more at a lofs for them. Our certainty 
that every new event requires fbme cauie, de- 
pends not at all on experience ; nb more than 
our certainty of any other the moft obvious 
fubjedt of intuition. In the idea of every change 
is included that of its being an effeSl. 

The neceffity of a caufe of whatever evcntt 
ariie, is an eflential principle, a primary per- 
ception of the underflandjng ; nothing • being 
more palpably abfurd than the notion of af 
change which has been derived from nothing, 
and of which there is no reafon to be given ; 
of an exigence which has begun^ but never 
V92.% produced ; of a body, for inftance, that has 
eeafed to move, but has not been Jioppedi tt 
that has begun to move^ without being moved. 
Nothing can be done to convince a perfon^ 

who 
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wlio pofefies to deny diis; beiidcs refcrrfi^ 
lum to common ieafe. If he cannot find 
chefc the paceptkm I have mentioned, be 
is not farther to be argued wkh, for the fubjed 
will not admit of argument % there being no- 
thing clearer diaa the point itfelf difptited to 
be taught to confirm it. And he that acknow«^ 
ledging we have fuch a perception^ wiil fay it 
is to be afcribed to a different power from the 
underftanding) ihould inform us why the fame 
ihould not be aflertod of all fdf^evident truth 
and in^)offi{)ility. 

It {bould he cdsfervcd, that I have net find 
tiiat we have no idea t£ power^ bat what we 
receive from the undoilanding. Adivity^ Ufe^ 
and ielf-deCerrainatiQn are as ei&ntial to fpirit, 
as the contrary are to matter; and therefere 
inward confeioufnefs gives us the idea of that 
particular fort of energy or power which i^ 
imply. But the univerial iburce of the idea of 
power, as we conceive it neceflary to all nev 
produ&ions, and cf our notbos of infkiena^ 
connexion^ s^tiouk^ a«id depebdcnce in gene* 
lal, mud be Uia uad4rftandiog« Sttne adivp 
or pafiive powers* ibme t^tpadtf^ 9t ftfiUHtf of 
fweiwfffg changes, oic f/vducag them, make au 
eflfenttal part of oor ideas ef ail obyeils : AoA 
thefe poweit dtfibc a»Qf)dis^ to the differeaf 

natures 
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natures of the objedts^ aad their different Fela- 
tiOQS to one another. What can do nothing ) 
what 19 fitted to anfwer no purpofe, and has no 
]f3giA of dependence, aptitude, or power belong- 
ing to it, can be nothing real or fubftantiaL 
Were all tbiog8 wholly unconneded and looie ; 
ami did no one event qt objed:, in any circum- 
ftsncee> imply any thing, or carry the mind to 
Mny thing beyond it &lf; all the foundations of 
knowledge would be deftroyed« It is, on all 
hM)4$* canfeilbd, that things appear otherwife 
to lis, and that in ouaiherlcfs in{):an(;e$ we are 
MOflef > necedity of eoniidering them as con-> 
ne(Sted« And of inferring one thing from another. 
Why (hould this he ionputed to any other rea- 
ibn th^a $ real conneiftion between the things 
themfelves? h it pofBble, for example, any 
Qf)« 0)wM think, that there is no fort of real 
iX)inne(^ion perceiveeblp by reaibn, between pro- 
bity qf mind and juft tdjons, or between certain 
ioipplifP of bodies on one another, and an aU 
ter^tiw of their motions ? 

Iedeed> ihc. whole meaning of accounting 
fcf a fa£t, is derived front) what is now aHlit*- 
edi or fof^fes ibmething in the nature of 
otjgy^ ^nd events that includes a connedlion 
between tbem» or a fitnefs in certain ways to 
inAtteoee one eoother. 'Till we ca« difcover 

D this 
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bis, we are always confcious of (bmcwhat 
farther to be known. While we only fee one 
thing conftantly attending or following ano- 
ther^ without perceiving the real dependence 
and connedion ; without being able to trace the 
event to its uhimate reafon and foundation, (as 
in the cafe of gravitation, and the fenfations at- 
tending certain impreflions on our bodily organs) 
We are neceflarily difatisfied, and feel a ftate of 
mind very different from that entire acquie^ 
cence, which we experience upon confidering, 
for example, Sir Ifaac Newton % laws of mo-^ 
tion, or any other inftances and fa£ts, in which 
we fee the neceflary connedlion and truth. 

Agreeably to the paft obfervations we always 
find, that when we have adequate ideas of the 
natures and properties of any beings or objedls, 
we at the fame time perceive their powerSy and 
can forctel, independently of experience, what 
they will produce in given circumftances, and 
what will follow upon fuch and fuch applica- 
tions of them to one another. Were we tho- 
roughly acquainted with the heart of a man, 
the turn of his temper, and the make of his 
mind,, we (hould never want experience to in- 
form us, what he will do, or hovv far he is to 
be trufted. In like manner, did we know the 
inward fabrick and conftitution of the bodies 

furrounding 
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furrounding us^ and on which all their proper- 
ties and powers depend^ we (hould know be* 
fore-hand what would be the fuccefs of any 
experiments we could make with them : Juft 
as from having a complete idea of the real ef* 
fenfe of a circle, we can deduce the feveral 
properties of it depending on that efTence^ or 
determine what will be the proportion of any 
lines and angles drawn, after ^certain manners^ 
in it. And, had we a perfedl infight into the 
conflitution of nature, the laws that govern it, 
add the motions, texture, and relations of the 
ieveral bodies, great and fmall, that compofe 
it; the whole chain of future events in it 
would be laid open to us. Experienee and 
obfervation ,are only of ufe, when we are ig- 
norant of the nature of the objedt, and can- 
hot, in a more perfect, fliort, and certain w^y> 
determine what will be the event in particular 
caies> and what are the ufes of particular ob'* 
j^dts *. Injiin£l is a ftill lower and more im- 
perfect 

* The convidion produced by experience \t built on 
the Tame principles with that which afTures us, that there 
ikioft be a caufe of tv^ty event,* or fome account of what« 
ever happens. The frequent repetition of a particular 
event, as of the falling of a heavy body to the earth, when 
Nothing fupports it, produces an expectation of its hap* 
peiking again in future trials : Becaufe we fee intuitively, 

D 2 that 
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pcifcS means of fuppljing tlie fame defeft of 
of knowie/dge. 

With refpeft to all the idea€ now tnen- 
iioned, particularly the laft, it is worth gb- 
ferving, that were k gs difficuJt to fiiid oiit 
their true original, as it is to deduoe them 
from the comnaon foiirces explained by Wffter« 

tfa^it there being fomp reafon or caufe of this confiancy ^f 
events jt muQ be derived from caufes reguUcly and con'r 
ft^ntly operating in given circumftances. In the very 
iame manner, and upon the (ame principle, we Aould 
conclude iipaa oUerving s) particuiar number oil a dir, 
thrown very often without oix^ f^iliir^9 that it would t« 
thrown alfo in any fucceeding trial : And the more fre- 
quently and uninterruptedly we knew this had happened, 
' the ftronger would be our expeftation of its happening 
again, becaiife the mor^ evident would it be, that either 
all ibe {d^t of the die w^re n?iArk«d with the fame number, 
or tb^t fome art was ufed m throwing it, or that there 
was fomethin^ in the conftitution of it that difpofed it to 
turnup this particular iide, rather than any other.— How- 
ever firange it may appear, ft is probably true, that what 
•ccafioD€ cheidoubtsand difficulties whirh areraifcd aiiout 
l^is, and fome other points of the cleared nature, is their 
being (elf-evident; and that what is meant by faying, 
tb^t it is not rcafon that informs us, that there injud be 
ibme apcgunt of whatever pom^s lo pafs, fome eJiohMfiud 
caMfes pf confiant and uniform j^veats, or that qrde^r ^jij 
regularity caij proceed only from defign, muft be, that 
they arc not fwbjcfis cA dcduBkrk^ or that they are fo plain^ 

that there i$ ftpthing phin^r from which they can be m- 
fcrrfd* 

on 
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oil thcsfe fdbjedis, it would furely be very ilri-^ 
feafiMiable to conclude^ that vre have fx> fucb 
]dea9« And yet this is the very conckiion ibciM 
bit* drawn *• If then We irrdc^d have fach 
ideaSi afkl if^ befides^ they have a foundafioii io 
truths and reprdfent ibmewhat really txifting 
Correfpondent to them^ what difficuky can (herd 
be ill granting they may be apprehended by 
that faculty^ tvhbfe natural objeft is truth ? Bat 
if we have no fucb ideas, or if they repcefeni 
nothing real beiides the qualities of oor otvn 
minds 3 I need not f^y what confcquences muft 
follow, or into what in abyfs of fcepticiftn we 
are plunged* 

Ltt me add, in the laft placej that our ab^ 
firaSi ideas fecm mod properly to belong to 
the anderftandidg. They are, undoubtedly, ef^ 
femial to all its operations ; every ad of judg-^ 
ment implying fome dbfirdd, or univerfal ]dei4 
Were they formed by the nnnd in the maniiet 
generally reprefenfed^ it iecms unavoidable to 
conceive that it bas^ them at the very time that 
it is fuppofed to be employed in forming them. 
Thus ; from any particular idea of a triangle, it 
is faid we can frame the general one> but does 
not the very reflexion faid to be neceflary to 

• See Mr. Humis Philofophical BJfays^ p. >04, 3ic« 

D 3 this. 
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this, on a greater or leffer triangle, ' imply; 
that the general idea is already in the mind ? 
How elfe fliould it know how to go to work, or 
what to refledt on ? •— That the univerfality 
confifts in the idea ; and not merely in the name 
as ufed to fignify a number of particularsr, r^- 
fembling that which is the immediate objedt of 
of reflexion, is plain ; becaufe, was the idea to 
which the name anfwers, and which it recalls 
into the mind, only a particular one, we could 
not know to what other ideas to apply it, or 
what particular objects had the refemblance ne* 
ccflary to bring them within the meaning of the 
name. A perfon, in reading over a mathema^^ 
tical demondration, certainly is confcious that it 
relates to fomewhat elfe, than juft that precife 
£gure prefented to him in the diagram. But if 
he knows not what elfe, of what u(e can the 
demonftration be to him ? How is his know- 
ledge enlarged by it ? Or how fliall he know 
afterwards to what to apply it ? — All that cai^ 
be pictured in the imagination, as well as all 
that we take notice of by our fenfes, is indeed 
particular. And whenever any general notions 
are prefent in the ihind, the imagination, at the 
fame time, is commonly engaged in reprefent-* 
jng to itfelf fome of the particulars comprehend- 
ed under them .^ But it would be a very ftrangc 

2 inference 
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inference from hence, that we have none but 

particular ideas. As well almofl might we con^ 

elude, that we have no other notion of any thing 

than of its name, becaufe they are fo afTociated in 

our minds, that we cannot feparate them ; or of 

the fun, than as a white, bright circle, fuch as we 

iee in the heavens, becaufe this image is apt to 

accompany all our thoughts of it ^. 

It 

* According to Dr. Ciuhuorib, abflraft ideas are implied 
in the cogmfcithe psioer oftht mind ; which ^ f^'frys^ contaim 
in itfelf virtually (as the future plant or tree is contained in the 
feed) general notions or exemplars of all things^ which are exerts 
edbyitj or unfold and difcover themfelves as occafions invite^ 
and proper circumflances occur. This, no doubt, many will 
very freely coivicmn a< whimfical and extravagant. I have 
I own, a different opinion of it \ but yet, I (bould not 
care to be obliged to defend it. It is what he thought, 
PUtto oieant by making all knowledge to be Reminifcence ; 
and in this, as well as other refpeds, he makes the human 
roind to refemble the Divine ; to which the ideas aj^d com- 
prehenfion of all things are native and eiTential, and not 
U> be derived from any foreign fource. 

It may at leaft be faid, that thought, knowledge, and 
underftanding, being the originals and caufes of all parti* 
Clilar fenfibUs^ and therefore before them, and <d>3%je them ; ' 
cannot be derived from them, or dependent upon them ; 
and that what is thus true of mind in general, or of that 
firft and all-difpofing mind, from which all inferior minds 
fprung, and of which they participate, 'tis reafonable to 
think true, in a lower degree alio of thcfe inferior miqds, 
^d of their icie^s and knowledge. 

D4 The 
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It i« a capitd errors into which thofc perfbni 
run who confound the underftanding with the 
tmagination^ and deny reality and potTibility Ct> 
every thing the latter cannot conceive, however 
clear and certain to the former. The powers 

of 

The opinion that univerfal t<kfts are Formed out of par-* 
ticular ones, by feparating comalon from inciividuating 
circumflances, this learned writer reje^ls as very ab- 
furd, and founded on a miftakc of Ariftoilei fenfe. And 
the other opinion, that they are only ^^a/^r id^as ahiieSted 
to a common term ; or^ in other w6rd$» Dam^ withdiir iny 
hieaning; (held formerly by thoTe, who were therefore 
called Nominaliflty and of late revived) hi pro/nuhcet foh^ 
Jo ridicukufy falft^ as to deferve m tonfviation. Vid. Etcl> 
nal and immutable morality. 

*< Do we allow it poffible for God to fignify hid Will to 
«< men ; or for men to fignify their wants to God ?— In both 
** thefe cafe there muft be an identity of ideas — Whence 
«* then do ihefc COMMON iDENtiC Ideas come? — Th'oft 
•* of jncn it fcems come all from finfotion. And whence 
" comt-GoePs Ideas? Not furely ftota fenfation too: For 
** this we can hardly venture to affirm without giving to 
M body that notable precedence of being prior to the inteUeStim 
*« of even God himfelf — Let thcrti then ht original '^ let 
<* them be connate and eflential to the Divine mind -^ If 
^^ this be true, is it not a fortunate event, that Ideas of 
«* corporeal rife, and others of mental (things derived from 
** fubjeds fo totally diflindt) (hould fo happily coincide ift 
** the fame wonderful identity f — Had we not better 
** reafon thus on fo abftrufe a fubjefi? — Either all 
«« MTNDS have their ideas derived \ or all have them ^^t- 
** ginal\ oifomc have them original^ andfome dtrived. If all 

f' minda 
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of thtf iinag;inaUdn arc v^ry narrow \ and wtre the 
underftfinding confined to die fame limits, no<» 
thing could be known, and the rery faculty itfelf 
would be annihilated.*^ Nothing is plainer, than 

that 

** minds have them derlvtd^ they muft hfc dferivccJ frortl 
«< fomahtng whiS is hfiff mbt fnkiy ahd thuft we fall iA>- 
«( (tnfMj into ft kind of AthKifin. If all hive tboni m*^ 
f c ^«rtf/» i^ tfr/ all minds Divim ; an hypothefis by far 
<' more plauiible than the former. But if this be not 
'' admitted, then mull one mind (at leaft] haV6 ofi^i" 
^ fUd idfead, ahd the reft hate then) di^ivid. KdW fup* 
«< poGhg thii laft^ whMtt %tt Ctatife tliinds whoA ideas ait 
*< derived ihc^ likely to derive them i — From mind or 
*^ from BODY ? »* From mind, fuch as (from the hy- 
** pothefis) has original ideas^ or from body which we 
^^ cannot difcover to haVe any ide^s ^t i\\ f -^ tt 1^ thus 
^< we fliall b^ enabled With iho)-fe ^ffuriinCli t6 dticlde^ 
<^ whether we are to admit the dodlrihe of the £plcuitan 
<* poet, 

^< Coil^OREA Natura anuttum confian^ 
*< Animamque; 

^ Or truft the Maniuan Bard When he fioga In Divint 
*' numbers, 

<< tgnm (ft Mis vtgoTy it cJKtitsTis cuif^o 
*« Seminihis 

iSee Hermes, or a Phlhfophical Inquiry cwiarmng Vh$^ 
wer/al Grammar. By James Harris, £fq; Pag. 399, &c. 
fecond Edition. 

• 
<< Thofe Philofophers, (faysthefamft very ingenious and 
Jearncd writer,) •* whofe ideas of hing and JbiowU^i arft 

5 ** derivcfj 
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one of thefe often perceives, where the other is 
blind ; is furrounded with light where the other 
finds all darknefs, and, in numberlefs inftances, 
knows things to exift, of which the other can 
frame no idea. What is more jmpoffible, than 
for the imagination to reprefcnt to itfelf matter 
void of colour ; but thus is it perceived by the 
underftanding, which pronounces, without doubt 
or hefitation, that colour being no quality of 
matter, it muft exift without it. Points, lincs» 
and furfaces alfo, as mathematicians confidec 
them, are entirely intellcaual objcds no notice 
whereof ever entered the mind by the fenfes, 

f < clerived from hod^ and fenfatlm^ have a (hart method to 
«* explain the nature of truth. 'Tis a/j^/Z/W thing> 
<< m^dc by every man for himfelf, which comes and goes, 
*« juft as it is remembered or forgot ; which in the order qf 
<< things makes its appearance the laft of any, being not 
" only fubfequent io fin/Ale objeQs, but even to o^xfoh- 
** fations of them, &c. But there are other reafoners, who 
«« mud furely have had very different notions ; thofe I 
" mean who reprefcnt truth not as the Zs/?, but the 
** firji of beings, who call it immutable^ efirnal^ omniprefmti 
*< attributes that all indicate fomething more than hu- 
" ipan, &c. For ipy own part, when I read the detail 
** Aoui fenfation and reflUlion^ and am taught the procefs 
<^ at large how my ideas are all generated, I feem to vieiy 
<< the human foul in the light of a crucible, where truths 
«< are produced by a kind pf logical cheqriiftry/' lb. 
p. 403. 

an4 
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and which are utterly inconceivable to the ima**- 
gination. Doe$ it follow from hence, that there 
are no fuch things ? Are we to believe that there 
can ezift no particles of n^atter fmaller than we 
can frame an image of to ourfelves, or that 
there is no other kind or degree of equality, than 
can be judged of by the eye ? This has beea 
maintained ; and on the fame principles we 
muft go on tp fay, that the mind itfeif, and its 
operations, arejuft what they appear to every 
one's reflexion, and that it is not poflible for us 
to miflake in thinking of what we have . for- 
merly done, or thought, or what we fhall here^i^ 
after do or think. But furely, that philofophy 
cannot be very inviting, which thus explodes all 
independent truth and reality, refolves know^ 
ledge into particular modifications of fenfe and 
imagination, and makes thefe the meaf^res of 
all things ♦, 

* Man the meafure of all things, {'jr<iuflo>v X^^l^^'^^^ /^^* 

fJL9, TA ^d/VQfJUVA ilLtt^qft TtWTA KttI iiVeU, Plot. Thtat,) 

was afavourite maxim with Protagoras; by which hemeant, 
that every thing was that, and no other, which to every 
one xtfeenudto be i and that there could be nothing true, 
iiothing exiftcnt diftind from the mind's own fancies or 
perceptionst 

The 
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The foregoing chfervationi wiH recme fsr« 
ther light, from attefiditig to the following ex-* 
ample of tb^ amazing ftock of knowledge and 
Mvt idk^ig) which the underftanding may derive 
froto one fimple objed ctf cotitempktteft^ 

Let us fuppofe a being to have preietited fd 
hid obfervation any particular portion^ (a cubic 
inch, for inftance) df matter. If all imelligena- 
is wanting, the being will fticlc for ever in the 
individual, fenfible object, and prcxreed Co fio-» 
. thing beyond what it immediately prefents to 
him. But add intelligence ^ and then obferrtf 
whiit follows. 

Fifft, there will appear the ideas of entit^f 
fojfibility^ and cBual exijlence^ Every percep- 
tion being the perception of fomething, im- 
plies {ottiG kind of reality diftindl from and inde- 
pendent of itfelf ; nothing being moregrofsly ab-- 
furd, than to fuppofe the perception, or apprchen- 
fion of a thing, to be the fame with the thing itfelf. 
It would be as good fenfe to fuppofe examina* 
tion, the fame with the fubjecSl examined ; the 
eye, the fame with vifiblc objects ; memory, the 
fame with the fafl remembered j or dcfire, the 
fame with the objedt defired. And yet this ab- 
furdlty feems to be l\\t foundation of a fyftem of 
fccpticifm which has been lately taught the 

world. 

But 
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Bot not to dwell on this. In every idea alfp 
i$ implied the foffihility of the a^ual exijlena of 
fti objrflt^ liotbing being clearer, thwi tbiit 
there cdo be vo ide^ of ftn impojjibility. or coq*. 
icepcion of what c^wrf eiriftt Tbefc arc evident 
intuttionP of th& intell? a wl fiwcylty 5 to wbkb 

it is unavoidably led by every gbjeft of its coflr 

(emplation. 

W^ mayp neift, obferve that the poffibiUty 

isA th^ lexiAeoce of matter implies the aStual 

ejwitenfie Qijpace, without prefuppofing wbich^ 

k aiuld not be poffible^ xy^ could ther« be any* 

idea of it. And the difcernment we have of 

^f9 Polity ^ 96 neceflary and infeparable from 

the idea of matter^ is nothing elfe than the dif^ 

cernment of the necejfary aSlual exigence of 

ijpACP* The idea of fpace once obtained^ we 

perPeJv/9 the Infinity of it, a^ before rcprcfented. 

^^ From the ilea of matter* we are in the 

jGime manner informed of the neceffary exift^ 

enci of Duririim* 

Again ; by farther examining the above-fup^ 

pofed portion of matter, tlv: intelligent mind 

will find that it c^an conceive, without a contra- 

diftion, of one port of it a9 in one place, and 

another in another» and that confequently it is 

^vifibk. For the fame reafon it will find, that 

it can carry on this divifion ; nay, fo far can 

• 

It 
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it penetrate beyond all the boundaries of ifna-^ 

gination^ that it will perceive certainly, that no 

end can be put to this diviiion, or that matter 

is infinitely divifible ; it being felf-evident, that 

nothing that is folid, and has length, breadth^ 

and thicknefs, can be fo fmall as to be incapable 

of being divided. 

From the fame fource it may farther gain 

the ideas of caufe^ and effeSi^ and connexion. 

For let it conceive of two of the divided parts 

as moving in a direft line towards one another^ 

and then confider what would follow. As it 

cannot conceive them to pais through one an^- 

other, it would unavoidably determine, that con^ 

taSl and impulfe will follow; and, as necejfari^ 

iy conneBed with thefe, fome alteration in the 

motions of the conflicting bodies. — By what 

criterion can that perfon judge of what is true 

or falfe; and why will he rcfiife his aflent to 

any abfurdity that can be propofed to him, 

who finds no difficulty in conceiving, that two 

bodies may penetrate one another, or move to- 

wards one another without meeting and im-^ 

polling ; or impel one another without any efe^^ 

or new modification of motion ? 

But not only would the mind thus per-*' 

ceive caufation and necejfary connexion^ but^ 

from any fuppofed diredlion and momentum 

of 
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of the moving bodies, before unpulfe, it 

might foretel the pr^ife alteration of dieie 

that would be produced by it ; and go on to 

determine a priori, and without the poffibili- 

ty of error, all the laws and eiFedts of the coU 

lifion of bodies, of the 4ivifion and compofi* 

tion of motions, of the refinance of fluids and 

centripetal forces, as they have been inveftigat- 

cd and taught by natural philofophcrs.^ 

Nothing need be faid to (hew, that^ from 

the fame foundation laid, the mind would gaia 

the ideas of number y proportion^ lines 2li\A figures^ 

and might proceed to arithmetic^ geometry, and 

all the different branches of mathematics. — It 

might, in fhort, from this iingle fubjedt of en* 

quiry, learn not only the elements and principles, 

but the main part of the whole body of fcience, 

-—Such is the fecundity of reaibn, and fo great 

is the injury done to it, by confining it with* 

in the narrow limits oi fenfe^ f^^cy% or expe* 

rience. * 

When 

* And fo falftt is that maxim of the fchools ; Nil eft 

in iniei/eSfu quod non prlus futt in fenfu, One indance 

of what is here obferved, not dire6lly to the purpofe, but 
vrorth notice by the way, is the cafe mentioned by Mr, 
Locke of the man fuppofed to be born blind, redored to hi& 
light, and required to diftinguifh between a globe and cube 
fet before him, without feeling them. Mr. Locke has in 

my 
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When I CQflGdfif thefo things, I Mnnet help 
VQivlering» that, in enquiriog int» the. 01^104} 

foy opinipn, ctrt^inly decided wrong bere« Th^t fycb i 
pcrfon woijld not be ^ble readily or iipmediately tp fay^ 
lybich was one, or which the other, I acknowledge ; but 
it ie^ms certain, that he might, with the help of a little 
isflexioiL For, mftead of tbr globe or cube, let the pb^ 
}%&s pro;o&4 tp bim b^ ^fpmi and ^ rfffwgtder p^r^dl^ 

kgram of unequnl fid^s. To bgth fenCes the fide^ of the 
one would appear equal, and of the other unequal : Where 
therefore could be the difficulty of his determining, chat 
what he faw with iqual fidat was the fquire^ and with 
fpi0fiiaj th^ obtong ? Qo^H h$ poffiWy fufpc A, that feeing 
W93 To faUai^iou? a feqfi; ^1 XQ reprpfent as equ^l, the oioft 
unequal tbines, pr as ca^, the greatefi numh^ of things ; 
and vice verfa f In the fame manner, he might diftinguifh 
between a fquare vid a circle, and tkarcfore between a 
globe and 4 pubf » %ni% io various other inAi^ncei^ determine 
bow what hcfaWy wQulifa/^ antecedently to experience, 
-^ He might alfo be enabled to didinguiOi between the 
globe and cube, and, in general, between one angle and 
figure, and another, by canfidering the diiFerant alteratioaa 
of dircAipn, wbif^h a ba4y qauA r^ffivc ip iiipving aloQg 
their peripherys^ as they appeared to his fight, and cgni* 
paring this with what he beforehand knew by feeling. 
Thus might judgment, in fuch inftances, fupply the want 
pf experience and fenfation } as innumbcrJefs o;h^r inftan- 
CC$) it correQi fenfation, and is fub/lituted in the .rooi|i of it« 
At the time of the firft publication of thjs wOrk:« J did 
not know that Mr. lAcki% deci^on in this c^fe h^d been 
pifi quefiion^d. But J bav^ iince fQun(i tb.ac it bid b^eii 
lg»g befpre particularly Qopfyjifd by Of. SmUb in bi^ valu^ 
able Trcatifd on Opti^* 

of 
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of btir ide4s> the undcrftaniTmg, which, thoiJgh 
jaoi fkft l^ ttme, is the mod important fource of 
ovridea^^ (hould have been overlooked. Ithas^ 
indtcd, been alv^rays cottfidered, as, thelburce of 
ijK/mkiige : Bttt it (hould have been more atten- 
ded to, that fts the iburce of knowledge, it is 
llkewife the fource of new ideas, and that it 
cannot be oneof thcfe without being the other. 
The various kinds of agreement^ and difagree^ 
Uttnt bet^t^een oUr ideas, which, Mr. Locke fays, 
it is its office td difcover and trace, are fo many 
liew^ £mple ideaS) of which it mufl itfeif have 
feeen the original. Thus ; when it confidcrs 
Afe two angles made by a right line, ftanding 
in any diredion on another, and perceives the 
agreement between theni and two right angles % 
\fhat is this agreement befides their equality f 
And is not the idea of this eyxality a new iim- 
pl« idea, derived from the underftanding, whoU 
ly dMfencftt ffom that of the two angles compa- 
tfed, arid fepfefcriting felf-evident truth? — In 
mudi the £^me manner in other caies, know-* 
ledgit tod intttidon fuppofe ibmewhat perceived 
bt difcovered in their objeds, denoting fimplc 
fdeaS to which themlelves gave rife. — This is 
true of our ideas of proportion ^ of our ideas of 
identity wtkA^wrJityf exijlencey aminexion^ caufe 
«id effe€l^ pm^er^ p^jfihiiity and inpoffibiiity ; and 

E let 
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let me add, though prematurely, of our ideas 

of moral right and wrong* The firft concerns 
quantity^ the laft anions*, the. reft all things. 

They comprehend the moft confiderable part of 

what we can defire to know of things, and are 

the objeds of almoft ail reafonings and difquifi- 

tions *. It 

* We find Socrates, to the like efFeft, in Thatet*. (af- 
ter obferving, that it cannot be any of the powers of fenfe 
that compares the perceptions of all the fenfes, and ap- 
prehends the general affcdlions of things, and particularly 
identity y fiumber^ fimilitude^ dijfimilitudi, equality^ inequality^ 
to which he adds, yluk^v )t<u ai^^ov) aflerting, that this 
power is reafon^ or the foul afling by itfelF feparately from 
matter, and independently of any corporeal impreffions or 
pallionf; and that, confequently, in oppofition to Praia' 
goras^ knowledge is not to be fought for \r\ fcnfey but in this 
fuperior part of the foul. \Ui J^oKet — «/ «m/ rotrsjor tJ^tP 
TaTo/f opyczicv iJ^tWt AAA* tutTti J^i <wrin^ ri 4"X^ ^* 

y.'ilVdL fAOl ^-Ui'^TcU fijbt tfAAwf i'JrtO'KOTrttV -^-^ o^vi «^f TO- 

%yei i -^'^X^ ^^^^ twrn jtetfl* axtrm *9P$iLy(AA7%\^WTai <ateA 
TA ON'TA. "It feems tome, that for the perception of 
*' thefe things, a different organ or faculty is not appointed ; 
** but that the foul itfelf, and in virtue of its own power, ob- 
" ferves thefe general aiFedlions of all things. — So far we 
" have advanced, as to find, that kno/wUd^i is by no'meaos to 
** be fought in fenji ; but in that power of the foul which it 
" employs when within itfelf it contemplates andfearches 

** out TRUTH. 

" Mark the order of things according to the account 
'^ of our later metaphyficians. Firft, comes chat huge 
** body, the fen/HIi World. Then this and its attributes 

" begets 
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It is therefore eflential to the underftanding 
to be the fountain of new ideas* As bodily 
fight diicovers to us the qualities of outward^ vi* 
Jibk objeds ; (o, does the underftanding, which 
is the eye of the mind, and infinitely more fub-» 
tile and penetrating, difcover to us the qualities 
of intelligible objedls ; and thus, in a like ienfe 
with the former, becomes the inlet of new 
ideas.— ''Tis obvious, that the ideas now meant^ 
prefuppofe certain fubjedls of contemplation, of 
whofe natures, connexions, and qualities they 

** htgttfsnjible Ideas. Then out of fcnfible Ideas by a 

*< kind of lopping and pruning are made ideas intelSgibk^ 

<< whither fpicific or general. Thus fhould they admit that 

*< Mind was coeval with Body, yet till Body gave it 

** ideas and awakened its dormant powers, it could at beft 

** have been nothing more than ^/ori of dead capacity i for 

•« Innate Ideas it could not poffibly have any. — ** At 

<< another time we hear of bodies fo exceedingly fine, thac 

** ^their very exility makes them fufceptible of fenfation and 

<^ knowledge, as if they (brunk into intelle6t by their ex-. 

^* quifite fubtlety, which rendered them too delicate to be 

«* bodies any longer, &c.** 

** But the inteHe£fual (chcmcy which never forgets Deity 
** poftpones every thing corporeal to Ac primary mental Cauje. 
<< 'Tis here it looks for the origin of intelligible ideas, even 
<< of thofe which exift in human capacities. For tho* fen^ 
<< ySftZr objeds may be the defitned medium to awaken th^ 
<* dormant energies of man's underftanding, yetarethofc 
<' energies themfelves no more contained in fcnfe^ than 
^* the explofion of a cannon in the fpark which gave ic 
fire." Vid. Hermesy Pag. 392, &c. Second Edition. ' 

£ 2 are 
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are perceptifons.«— I need not, {iirely,ftay to fliew^ 
that there is ao reason far denying thsem to be 
diftimA and nevr ideas ) or for afcribing them 
to any operations of the mind about its ideas^ 
which cati o^ily compofund and modify old ideos^ 

It may nor, perhaps, be an impnoper dtytfion 
of all our iimple ideas into origitud znd^hfiquent 
ones. The former {uppo& no other ideas as 
neceiTary to our rcceiviog them, but arc comej^ 
ed to us immcdiatdy by our organs of fenfe, 
or our reflexion upon ourfelves. The latter 
prefoppofe other idtas, and are built upon them 5 
or they arife from attending to their natures and 
relations^ Thusj our original ideas deriveJ 
from external fenfation and rejlexiorty lay a foon- 
dation for other ideas derived from internal fen- 
fetion, and from the under/landing. 

But the following divifion of our ideas, 
though far from perfcftly exaft and compklc, 
will be, on feveral accounts, better. 

Firji^ Into thofe implying nothing real mtb- 
out the mind, or nothing real and true besides 
its own affeftions and fenfations. And, 

Secondly^ Into thofe which denote fomething 
diilin(% from fenfation -, or imply real and in- 
dependent exiftence and tsrcith. 

Each of thefe general daflcs may be flgafin 
fubdivided : The Firjl, Into thofe that denote 
the immediate efFedls of impreffions on the bo- 
dily 
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dity iQnfte, wdtfaoat fuppofing any previous ickad^ 
as all taftss, foieHsy colours, 4cc. acid tbo(b tbaft 
trife upon occafion only of other idea^; as th^ 
efft(^ in OS of eoafickring oi^dar, happk^eis^ and 
the beaattes of poetry, fculpluFe, paioriiig, lee. 

Tbc'ficond ckrfe may be fullHiivkkd iiito ftrch 
as denote the. i eal properties xsf ea&ternal Qbje<?^ ; 
and the anions and paffions of the n^ind : And 
thofcj which I bav^ deiipribed as derived im- 
inediafiely froo^ inteUig^mce* By ihe Eotices 
conveyed to the mrind thfoiagh the organs of 
the body, or its obferyation of the neccflary atten- 
dants and concomitants of certain fQafatlous acid 
impreiSoas^ it perceives: the figure^ ^s^tonfion, 
motion^ and other pfimary qualitiesi of matsriai 
fubftances. By eon tempi ating ilfelf, it perceives 
the properties of ^irhuat fubftnnces, volition, 
confcioufnefs, oien^pry,. &c. To all thefe ideas, 
kis eilential that they have invariable archetypea 
t&\ta\\f exifting', to which the^ are fcferred and 
Hippofed to be conformable -f. 

After the mind, fropi whatever poffible cau- 
lks, has been furnljQb^ with idea? of vacioue db- 
je£t8 and exiftencesy they become themfelves ht^ 

t It is $1 very juft ohTervation of Dr. Hutchijori^^ that 
cxtenfion, figure, motion, and rjcf}, are more propefly. 
ideas accompanying the fenfations of fights and tpucb, thaa 
ftnfation^ of either of thefe feofes. . Se^ Trc(itiji on the PaJ*- 
Jimi^ Se(5l. i. ^ 

E 3 ther 
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ther objeds to our intelledivc faculty ; from 
whence arifes a new fet of ideas, which are the 
perceptions of this faculty, an4 the objeds of 
which are, not the mind's own affedions, but 
NECESSARY TRUTH. Antecedently to thefe, 
whatever other ideas we nciay be furnifhed with, 
fiothing is underJloQd ''^ . Whatever feeds, or 

fubjeds 

• It would, I believe, be bcft never to give the name 
of ideas to fenfations themfelves any more than to aSual 
volitions or defires j but to confine this word to the mind's 
concipiion or notice of any obje<Sk. An idea would thus aU 
ways imply fomething diftin£l from itfelf which is its ob- 
je£^; and the proper divifion of our ideas would be, acr 
cording to their different objeAs, into thofe whofe objeds 
are matter and fpirit and. their qualities, the general af- 
fe£lionsof .all thingS) and neceflary truth. 

It (hould be obfervcd that I h^ve all along endeavoured 
to avoid fpeaking of an idea as an image in the mind of the 
obje£l we think of. It is difficult not to fall fometimes 
into language of this kind ; but it may be mifunderftood 
fnd abufed. A writer of deep reflexion and great merie 
has charged it with laying the foundation of all modern 
fcepticifm. Wi.Jn enquiry into the human mind on the prin^ 
eiples of common fenfe^ by Dr. Reid^ 

In (hort. There are three fenfes in which the word 
idea has beea ufed, and which it is necefTary to diflinguifh, 
r- It has been ufed to fignify fenfation itfelf. Thus taftes, 
founds and colours are often called ideas. But this is 
uiing the word very unwarrantably -r- It is alfo ufed to 
fignify the mind's conception or apprehenfion of any object. 
This^ I think, is its mofl juft and proper fenfe — It is fur- 
ther 
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iiibje<3s of knowledge there may be in the 
mind, nothing is known* 

It ftiould not be forgotten, that the undcr- 
ftanding is greatly concerned in fupplying us 
with feveral of the ideas of the firft fort under 
this latter clafs. Its proper objeds are fads and 
real exiftence. It is the nature of it, as already 
(hewn, to fuggeft thefe to u?, and, by a power 
and fagacity innate and unlimited, to apprehend 

therufed to fignify the immediate objeft of the mind in think- 
ing, confidered as fomething in the mind which reprefents 
the real objefl but is different from it. This fenfc of an 
idea is derived from the notion that when we think of any 
external exiftence, there is hmelhxng immediately prefent to 
the mind which it contemplates diilind^ from the objc<Sl 
itfelf, that being at a'diftance. But what is this ? It is 
bad language to call it an image in the mind of the objf£t. 
Shall we fay then that there is indeed no fuch thing ? — 
But would not this be the fame as to fay that, when the 
mind is employed in viewing and examining any objed 
which is either not prefent to it or does not exift, it is em* 
ployed in viewing and examining nothings and therefore 
does not then think at all ?*- When abftraA truth is con- 
templated^ is riot the very objed itfelf prefent to the mind ? 
When millions of intellects contemplate the equality of 
every angle in a femicircle to a right angle, have they not 
all the fame objed in view ? Is this obje£t nothing? Or is 
it only an image^ or kind of flnxdow ? — Thefe enquiries 
cariy our thoughts high. What anfwer I am for giving 
to them will appear in the fifth chapter of this worl^, 3in4 
the iidditional diiTertation at the end. 

£ 4 and 
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i»nd difcover what is true or falfe, poflible oc 
impofliblc. 

Of all the difi^ercBt kinds of ideas now oien- 
tioned, the inferior, animal creation fecms poff 
iefs'd chie6y> if not folely, of thofe derived ficom 
the external fenfes. Brutes think, and will^ and 
remember j but are not capable of making thefe 
the objects of a reflex adt, fo as to obtaii> ideas 
of them. They may hear all the founds in 
mufic, and fee all the lines and colours in a pic- 
ture } but they perceive not harmony, or beauty. 
All the ideas, therefore, founded on inward re^ 
flexion, on a previous aiiemblage and comparU 
fon of ideas and on intelligence y fecm,, in a great 
meafure, peculiar to ourfclves. 

It is an obfervatioo very nece^ry to be made, 
before we leave what we are now upon, that 
the fource of ideas on which I have infifted, is dif- 
ferent from dediiSlion^ and Qitg.ht« by np means^ 
to be confounded with it, Thi& conMs in ia* 
veftigating, by proper mediums, certain rebtions 
&c. between objefts; ideasof which muft have 
been previoufly in the mind, and. got from intuir 
tion. That is; it fuppofes qs aUea^iy to h#v^e thef 
ideas we want to trace ; and therefore cannot givo 
rife to new ones. No mind can be engaged in 
iiiveftigating it knows not what; or in endeavour- 
ing 
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ingtofind out any thing conceriuAg tn objie£h 
of which it has tu> conccptioo* Whe9 ;. bosn 
the view of oh^e&s. to which they bcV^og feUr 
evidently, we have gainect ideas of proportioa^ 
identity, conaexioD &c. we employ dednition, of 
pmfoning, to* trace thefe faither amongfl other 
oli^e^ and in other inftances^ whore they eaciK 
pot be perceived in»anediately> 

s B c T. m. 

Of the Original (f our Lleas of mord Right 

and Wrong. 

LE T us now return to our firft enqufry^ 
and the particular application of tho fore- 
going obfcrvations to our ideas of right and 
norong in adlions. 

*Tis a very neceffary previous obfervfrtion, 
iStizl right and wrong denote fimple ideas, a^d 
are therefore to be afcribed to fome immediaH 
power of perception in the huoian mind. He 
chat doubts this, need only try to enumerate thQ 
fimple ideas they fignify ; or to give definition^ 
of them when applied, (fuppofe, to benejicertci^ 
or cruelty^) which fliall amount to more than 
fynonymoas expreffions. Feom not attending 
to* this 3 from giving definitions of thcfe ideas, 

&nd 
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and attempting to derive them from deduSiion^ or 
reafoningy has proceeded moft of that confufion, 
in which the queflion concerning the foundation 
of morals has been involved, -— There are, un- 
doubtedly, fome adions that are ultimately ap- 
proved, and for juflifying which no reafon can 
be afiigned ; as there are fome ends, which are 
ultimately deiired, and for chuiing which no rea- 
fon can be given. Were not this true 5 there 
would be an infinite feries or progreflion of rca- 
fons and ends fubordinate.to one another. There 
would be nothing at which to flop, and there- 
fore nothing that could be at all approved or 
de£irpd, 

Suppofing it then clear, that we have a 
power immediately perceiving right and wrong ; 
the point I am now to endeavour to prove, is, 
that this power is the Underjiandingy agreeably 
to the affertion at the end of lihtfrjl feftion. 
Pag. i^. I cannot but flatter myfelf, that the 
main obftacle to the acknowledgment of this, 
has been already removed, by (hewing in the 
preceding fedion that the underftanding is a 
power of immediate perception, giving rife to 
new original ideas ^ nor do I think it poflible that 
there (hould have been many difputes on this fub- 
je<5t had this been properly confidered* 

But^ 
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But, in order more explicitly and diftindly 
to evince what I have aflcrted (in the only way 
of which the nature of the queftion fecms ca- 
pable) let me, 

• Ftrfty Obferve, that it implies no abfurdity, 
but evidently may be true. It is undeniable, 
that many of our ideas are derived from the 
INTUITION of truth, or the difcernment of the 
natures of things by the underftanding. This 
therefore may be the fource of our moral ideas. 
It is at leaft pojjibley that right and wrong may 
denote what we underjiand and know concerning 
pertain objects, in like manner with proportion 
^nd diiproportion, connexion and repugnancy, 
and the other ideas before-mentioned. — I will 
^dd, that nothing has been offered by any writers 
with whom I am acquainted, which has any 
dired tendency to prove that this is not the real 
truth, as well as poflible. All that can appear, 
from the objedions and reafonings of the Author 
of the Enquiry into the original of our ideas of 
beauty and virtuey is only, what has been alrea- 
dy obferved, and what does not in the leaft af- 
ftdl the point in debate : That we have an im- 
mediate power which perceives morality; that 
tjic words right JinA wrong, fit and unfit y exprefs 
fimple ideas ; and that much confufion has arifen 
#00) attempting to define them. But that this 

power 
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power b properly ajfttf/|!^ and not reafiti^ that tke(e 
ideas denote nolhiog /nr^ ef aftion^, nothing in 
the nature of actions, bm only efe^s in w> tbisw 
I think, has been left entirely without poof. He 
appears, indeed, to have taken ibr granted, that 
if virtue and vice are immediately perceived, or 
exprefs iimple and urideEnable ideas ; they rmift 
be perceptions of aa implanted kn(c. Bai no 
conclufion could have been more hafty. For 
will any one take upon him to i^y, that alt 
powers of immediate perception muft be arbftra- 
ry and implanted i or that there can be no Am- 
ple ideas denoting any thing befidcs the qnaJt- 
tieaand paffions of the mind ?— In flaort. What- 
ever fome have faid to the contrary, it is I think, 
certainly, a point not yet decided^ that Virtue is 
wholly factitious, and to hefelty not underjldod. 

As there are ibme propofitions^ which, when 
attended to, neceifarily determine all minds 
DO believe them : And as (which will be fliewit 
hereafter) there are fome ends^ whofe natures 
are fuch, that, when perceived, all beingi im- 
mediately and neceffaf ily dejire them : So is ie 
very credible and eaiy to be admitted, that, Irt 
like manner, there are fome aftions whofe na- 
tures are fuch, that, when obferved, all rational 
beings immediately and necefTarily ^2]f^^iwr them. 

lam- 



I am ndt at aU conc^raed M^hat follows frota 
&ippofing all our ideas to be ^ther imptyffioMi 
or * c^>F i/^ mpreffi$m% dr deiudble from sen^ 

SATION tf«</ K£FL£3CI0N. — The fifft of thcfc 

afTertions is, Ithink, deftini'teof dl proofs "fuph- 
pofes, when applied in this as well as many other 
ca&s, the point in qveilion^ «Ad« wheft ptscfued 
<o its confequenccs, cndc iii tbe ddlrodbioa of all 
truik and tbc fubverficm tMf bcir iiHeUeduU 
^Boaities. •^ The other wame ntuch explicatioa 
io tender it conliAent Mrkh any ookrabk accouiK 
of thb original tof our n^oral idea« : Nor doet 
diere fe«l x» be atty tking neo^fy t(» convince 
« pcrfon, that lU our ideas are not <kdutibk 
fimti fenfaitioiii and fcAexioti^ ei^cept taken in a 
«ety lal^ and comfirebenfive ien^^ befides con^ 
^dtriitg, >how Mr. Lw^e tierivet from them otic 
moral sdeau He plaoea tlaem af»ang our ideak 
df vdaiiomy and tisprc^ts rectitude as %ntfying 
oaly tfac .oonfbrmitjr of a>dions to fome rul^a 
ov laws ; which ruks or kW9» he rays> are ei^ 
dux tie wilUfGod^ tbc i/rmw g/' the nHtgiftr^te^ 

or tbefq^n of the tmintry: Froni wbetloe it 
follows, that it is die gr^eated abfurdlty to ap- 
ply nStiMsk to rules and laws themfclves ; to 
iappofe iktJmne will to be direded by it ; or to 
conkfider it > as itjelf a rule and law. But, it is 

* Sec Mr. Humii Trtatift 4>f Human Nature y and 
PbilofopbUal EJfays. 

undoubted, 
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undoubted, that this great man would have de-< 
tefted thefe confequcnces; and, indeed, it is 
fufficicntly evident, that he was ftrangely embar* 
rafTed and inconfiftent in his notions on this, as 
well as fbme other fubjeds. But, 

Secondly y I know of no better way of deter^ 
mining this point, than by referring men to 
their own confcioufnefs, and putting them upon 
examining and comparing their own percep- 
tions. — Could we fuppofe a perfon, who, when 
he perceived an external objedt, was at a lofs to 
determine whether he perceived it by means 
of his organs of fight or touch ; what better 
method could be taken to fatisfy him ? There 
is no pofiibility of doubting in any fuch cafes. 
And it feems not, in any very great degrce> 
harder to determine in the cafe before us. 

Were the queftion $ what that perception is, 
which we have of number, diverfity, caufadon 
or proportion ; and whether our ideas of them 
fignify truth and reality perceived by the under- 
landing, or particular impreffions, made' by the 
objedls to which we aferibe them, on our minds i 
were, I fay, this the queftion ; would it not be 
fufficicnt to appeal to common fenfe ? — Thefe 
ideas feem to me to have no greater pretence to 
be denominated perceptions of the underftand- 
ing, than right and wrong. 

5 It 
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It is true,fome impredions of pleafure or pain, 
fatisfaftion or difguft, generally, if not always, 
attend our perceptions of virtue and vice. But 
thefe are merely their efFe<5s and concomitants, 
and not the ideas themfclves, which ought no 
more to be confounded with them, than a par- 
ticular truth (as a particular property of a curve 
or figure) ought to be confounded with the plea^ 
fure that may attend the. difcoveryor cohtempla* 
tion of it. Some emotion or other and fome al- 
teration in the ftate of the mind, accompany^ 
perhaps, all our perceptions ; but more remark- 
ably our perceptions of right and wrong. And 
this, as will be again obferved in the next chap- 
ter, is what has led to the (biftake of making 
them to fignify nothing but emotions in us; 
which error fome have extended even to all 
the objeds of knowledge ; and thus have funk 
into the moft monflrous fcepticifm^ 

But to return ; let any one compare in his 
mind, the ideas arifingfrom o\xx powers offenfa^ 
tiotty with thofe arifing from intuition of the natures 
of things^ and enquire which of them his ideas 
of right and wrong moft refemble. On the 
iiiue of fuch a comparifon may we fafely reft 
this queftion, with all thofe whofe thoughts are 
not yet prepoffefled in favour of any particular 
icheme . — He that can impartially attend to the 

nature 
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Bdtureof his own perceptions) and determine 
tbal« when he conceives grfttituck or be4AefiT:ence 
«o be rights he perc^ivics nothing trM of thcoH 
or widerjl^ndi nothing, but aTi\y fiiffer4 froai a 
ienfe, has a turn of tnind which ^appears to aie 
4inaccounCable. ^^ Was ift poffit)k for a perfon 
to queftion, whether hi^ idea of i^Uty wte 
gaihed from (ienfe or intelligence ; he migbt (boa 
be convinced^ by confidering, whether hb docs 
4iot knovo^ that between certain quantities there 
exifts real, felf-evident equality^ which imlft be 
{)erceived by all tninds^ as foon as the ot^eda 
^etnfelves are perceived. ^^ In the £iafte man*> 
fier may we Satisfy oUrfelVes concerning tfa« 
txiginal of the idea of right : For have we 
not a like confcbofntis^ that we decern the tmt^ 
lis wdl as die odier, in certain objeds P Upon 
what poffible grounds cait We pronounce <he one 
to htfenfey and the ether reafin ? Would not a 
fieing purely intdligent» having happinefs witfiin 
bis reach, apprwe of fecuring it for htntdelf ? 
Would he not think this right ; and would it not 
he #ighl ? When We contediplate the hapjp&nefs 
of a fpecies, or of a world, and pmnounce aoih^ 
ceming the anions of feafonable beings which 
promote it, that they ate H^t ^ is this jodgihg 
crtoneoufly ? Or is it no determination of the 
jriodgment at all, but a fpecies of mental taAe ? 

5 r-Are 
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—•Are not luch anions really rights and better than 
the contrary adlions ? ©r is every apprehenfion 
of rectitude in fuch* actions falfe and delufive, 
juft as are the like apprehenfions concerning co*> 
lour, found, and dl the effeds of external and 
internal feafatlon, when taken to belong to the 
caiifes producing them ? 

It feeois beyond . contradrdion certain^ that 
every being nfiud deftre happinefs for himfelf ; 
. and can thofe ndtui^s of things, from whence 
the defire of happiae(s and averiion to mifery ne- 
celTarily ariie, leave, at the fame time, a ratio- 
nal nature totally indifferent as to ^ny approba^ 
'tion of aftions- procuring the one, or preventing 
the other? Is there nothing that any r/«i:/<?r- 
fianding can perceive to be amifs in a creatuce's 
bringing upon himfelf, or others, calamities and 
ruin ? Is there nothing truly wrong in the ab- 
(blute and eternal mifery of an innocent being ? 
— ** It appears wrong to us/' — And vfrhat rea- 
fon can you have for doubting, whether it ap- 
pears to you what it is? — ShouM a being, af- 
ter being flattered with hopes >of blifs, and 
having bis cxpeftations raifed by encouragements 
-and promi&s, find him^felf, without realbn^ 
pkinged into irretrievable torments *, would he 
not Ju/ily comf^n ? Would he want ^/enfe to 
.caufe the idea of .wr^g to arifib in his mind? 

F Is 
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Is it not true^ that here would be ioaiewhat that 
ought not to be ? •— Can goodnefs, gratitude, and 
veracity appear to any mind, with the fame 
characters, and in the fame moral view, with 
cruelty, mgratitudc, and treachery ? — Dark- 
nels may as ibon appear to be light. 

It would, I doubt, be to little purpoie to 
plead further here ; the natural and univerfal 
apprehenfions of mankind, that our ideas of 
right and wrong belong to the under(landing» 
and denote real charadlers of adions ; becaufe 
it Will be eafy to reply, that they have a like 
opinion of the fenjibk qualities of bodies ; and 
that nothing is more common or eafy, than for 
men to miftake their own ienfations for the 
properties of the objects producing them, or to 
apply to the objedt itfelf, what they find always 
accompanying it, whenever obferved. Let it 
therefore be obferved, 

Thirdly^ That if right and wrong denote cf* 
feds of fenfation, it muft imply the greateil 
abfurdity to fuppofe them applicable to ac«- 
tions : Or, the ideas of right and wrongs and 
of a&ion^ mud be incompatible, and eflentially 
repugnant to one another ; as much fb, as the 
idea of pleafure and a regular form, or of pain 
and the coUifions of bodies. — All fenfations, 
as fuch, are modes of confdoufnefsi or feelings 

2 of 
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df ia fentient being, which mull be of a nature 
totally different from the particular caufes which 
produce them. A coloured bod^y if We fpeak 
accurately, is the fame abfurdity and impoffibi* 
lity with a fquare found. We need no cxperi-* 
ments to prove that heat, cold^ colours, taftes, &c. 
are not real qualities of bodies ; beca ufe the ideas 
of matter and of thefe qualities, are incompa-*- 
tible*. — Let the tcader now confider, whether 

♦ It is chiefly from hence \ from our own ideas, or the 
reafon of the thing ; from the uninUWgibUnefs of colour, 
and other fecondary qualities, when confidered as modifi^ 
cations of matter, or the repugnancy to. coexiftence in 
the fame fubje^l which we perceive between .thefe qua- 
lities and folidity and exteniion^ that we conclude they are 
not properties of matter, but different efFetSls produced iti 
our minds by the action of matter upon them. Aloft of 
the experiments and fa£ts alledged in confirmation of this^ 
arc in themfeives no fufficient proofs of it, becaufe equally 
applicable, as may be eafily feen, to the real and primary 
qualities of matter. -^ It b a remark, I know not bow to 
forbear adding here ; that, fenfible qualities being now 
tuiiver&lty allowed not to be qualities inherent in mattery 
it ia ftrange, the fame (hould not be allowed to be 
e<|ually evident with refpedl to thought and confcioufnefs. 
Is the notion of confcieusy ihinkingy reafmabU matUr^ lefs 
aKfurd than that of white or red matter f Is there lefs re-, 
pognancy between the ideas ? Is it lefs plain, that figure, 
folidity, magnitude, motion, and juxta pofition of parts are 
not) aad cannot be defire, volition, and judgment \ than 
it is that they cannot be cold or four, or that any one thing 
is not and cannot be another \ ' 

F 2 there 
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there 16 indeed any fuch incoaipatibility between. 
aSiions and right? Or any fuch a)bfurdity in, 
affirming the one of the other? — Are the ide^s. 
of them as different as the idea of a icniation, 
and Its caufe ? 

On the contrary ; the more we examine^ the. 
more indifputable^. I imagine, it will appea^r to 
us, that we exprefs neceflacy truths wbcn.wp; 
fay of fome adtions^ they arc right s and of others^ 
they are wrong. Some of the moft careful, en- 
quirers think thus,, and find it out of their power, 
not to be perfuaded that tbefe are real diflin£tions . 
belonging to the natures of actions and charac«* 
ters. Can it be fo difficult, for attentive and 
impartial perfons, to diftinguifh between the 
ideas of fenfibility and reafbn; betwepn the. 
intuitions of truth and the pqffions of the mind? 
Is that a fcheme of morals we can be very fond 
of, which makes our perceptions of moral good 
and evil in adions and manners, to be iall viiion 
and fancy? Who can help feeing, that right 
and wrong are as abfolutely unintelligible, and 
void of fenfe and meaning, when fuppoied to 
fignify nothing true of adlions, no efTential, in- 
herent difference between them 5 as the percep- 
tions of the external and internal fenfcs arc, 
when thought to be properties of the objeds 
Chat produce them ? 

2 How 
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Mow ftrange would it be to maintain, that 
there is no poilibiKty of miftaking with refpedl 
to right and wrong* 5 that the appreheniions 
of afl beings, on this fiibjcdl, are alike juft, lincc 
lall fenfation niuft be alike true fenfation ? •— Is 
there a greater abfurdity, than to fuppofe, thit 
the moral reSlitude of an adion is nothing ab- 
folute and unvarying; but capable, like all the 
modifications of pleafure arid fenfation, of being 
intended and remitted, of increafing and leflen- 
ing, of rifing and finking with the force and 
ITvelihefs of our feelings ? Would it be lefs ridi- 
culous to fuppofe this of the relations between 
giveh. quantities, of the equality of numbers, or 
the figure of bodies ? 

In thfe laft place 5 let it be confidered, that 
Sll adions, urtdoiibtedly, have a nature. That 
is, f>me cbardSier ccrtaihly belongs to them, 
and fom6what there is to be triihf affirmed of 
them. This may be, that foine of them are 
right, others Wrong. But if this is not allowed ; 
if no actions are, in tbenyfehesj either right or 
wrong, or any thing of a moral and obligatory 
nature which can be an objeft to the under* 

f It will be obferved prefentlf, that the antient fceptics 
afTerted univerfally there could be no fuch thing as error i 
s^n^ for the very reafon here ailigned. 

F 3 Handing} 
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landing ; it follows, that, in themfelves, they 
are all indifferent. This is what is eCentially 
true of them, and this is what all underftandings, 
that perceive right, muft perceive them to b<j. 
But are we not confcious, that we perceive the 
contrary ? And have we not as much reafbn 
to believe the contrary, as to believe or truft at 
all our own difcernment ? 

In other words 5 every thing having a de- 
termined nature or e^nce^ from whence fuch 
and fuch truths concerning it neceflarily refult, 
»nd which it is the proper province of the uQi- 
derflanding to perceive } it follows, that nothing 
whatever can be exempted from its inipe&ioo 
and fentence, and that of every thought, ienti^ 
ment, and fubjedt, it is the natural and ultimate 
judge. jiSiions^ therefore, ends and events arc 
within its province. Of thcfe, as \yell as all 
other objefts, it belongs to it to judge.— What 
now is this judgment? — One would think it 
impoilible for any perfon, without fome hefita* 
tion and rcludtance, to reply; that the judgment 
his underAandit)g forms of them is this ; that 
they are all efTentially indifferent^ and that there 
is no one thing righter or better to be done than 
another. If this is judging truly ^ if, indeed^ 
there is nothing which it is, in itfelf, right or 

wrong 
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Wrong to do ; how obvious is it to infer, that it 
fignifies not what we do ; that there is nothing 
which, in truth and reality ^ we, or any odier. 
beings, ought ^ or ought not to do ; and that the 
deteroiination to think otherwife, is an impo^l-^ 
tibn upon rational creatures* Why then (hould . 
they not labour to fupprefs in themfelves thisde*. 
termination, and to extirpate from their natures 
all the delufive ideas of morality, worth, and vir- 
tue ? What though, from hence, (hould follow 
the utter deformation and ruin of the world ? — 
There would be nothing really wrong in this. 

A rational iagent, void of all moral judgment^ 
incapable of perceiving a difference, in refpedt of 
fitnefs and unfitnefs to be performed, between 
any actions ; and ading from blind propenfions» 
without any fentimetits concerning what he 
does, is not poflible to be conceived of. And, 
do what we will, we (hall find it out of our 
power, in earaeft to perfuade ourfelves, that 
reaibn can have no concern in judging of and 
dire^ng our condud:; or to exclude from 
our minds all notions of ri^ht and wrong in 
anions. 

But what deferves particular confideration 
here is this. If all adions and all difpofitions 
of beings, however different or opplofite, are in 

F 4 them" 
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themfehet indifferent j the divine all-pcrfisfl Un- 
derftanding, without doubt, perceives this ; and 
therefore cannot approve^ or difappro^ of* afiy 
of his own actions, or of the adtions of his^ 
creatures ; It being a contradi(%'<on to approve 
or difapprove, where it is known that there \9 
nothing in itfelf right or wrong, — How he 
governs the world ; what ends he purfues ^ 
how he treats his creatures^ whether he is- 
faithful, juft, and beneficent, oc faKe^ unjuft, 
and cruel ; appears to hinn what it is, indiffisremt. 
What then can we exped from him? Of 
what foundation i&left for his moral peritdrions ? 
How can we conceive him to purfue univcrfal 
happine^ as his jend, when, at the fame time^ 
we fuppofe nothing in that end to engage the 
choice of any being ^ and that) as perfedly 
intelligent, he knows univerfal mrfery to be no 
lefs worthy of his choice, and no lefe right to be 
purfued? Is it no derogation to his infinite 
excellencies, to fuppofe him^ guided by mere 
unintelligent inclination, without any diredtioiv 
from reafon, or any moral approbation t 

In ftiort ; it feems fufficient to overthrow any* 
fcheme, that fuch conftquences, ad the follow- 
ing, fhould arife from it : — That no one being 
can judge one end to be better than another^ 

or 
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or believe exeellience in objefta, oir a ceal, moial 
ctiflcrence between adtions ^r without giving his 
aflenst ta an iisapoffibilitjr and contradidioa ; 
without oiiilaking the affe3wns of bis own mmd 
|br truths and fenfation for knoasdeJge. — That 
there beiog nothing intrinficaUy proper or im- 
proper, fit or unfit, jufl or unjuft ; there ifi^ 
therefore, nothing obligatory^' y but all beings 
en]oy> fi'om the reafons of things and the naK 
tares of aftkms^ foU and everlafling liberty tQ' 
zGt as they wilL 

Upon, the wbofe*; I find it unavoidable to 
conclodev that the poiot I hme endeavauced to 
explain and prove, isi as evidient as we can well 
fiefire any point to be. ^-« The following inv* 
portaat coroUar y arifes firom k : 

That morality is eternal ami immutMe. 

Right and wrong, it appears, denote what 
adions are.. Now whatever any thing />, that 
k is not by wiU, or decree, or power, hut by 

^ Moral right and wrong, and morat obligation oi^ 
duty, muft remain, or vanifh together. They neceff4rily 
accompany one another, and make but as it were one idea. 
As far as tfte former art fitflitiou^ an^ fmagm»yy, the lattep 
muft be fotoQ. This connexion or cotncidence between 
moral reflitude and obligation^ will he at large confidered 
hereafter. ' 

natupe 
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nature and neceffity. Whatever a triangle or 
circle is, that it is unchangeably and eternally. 
It depends upon no will or power, whether the 
three angles of a triangle and two right ones 
ihall be equal \ whether the periphery of a 
cirde and its diameter (hall be incommenfurabki 
oc whether matter (hall be divifble^ moveaUe^ 
paffiive^ and inert. Every objcdk of the under- 
ftanding has an indivi(ible and invariable edence^ 
fit)m whence arife its. properties, and number* 
lefs truths concerning it. And the command 
which Omnipotence has over things, is not to alter 
their abftra£t natures, or to deftroy neoeilary 
truth ; for this is cohtradidtory, and would infer 
the deftru£tion of all reafon, wifdom, and know- 
ledge. But the true idea of Omnipotence ia 
an abfolute comaiand over all particular^ exter^ 
nal exigences, to create or deftroy them, or 
produce any poflible changes among them. -— 
The natures of things then being immutable ; 
whatever we fuppofe the natures of adions to 
be, that they mu(l be immutably. If they are 
indifferent, this indifference is itfelf immutable, 
and there neither is nor can be any one thing 
that, in reality^ we mgbt to do rather than ano- 
ther. The fame is to be faid of right and wrong, 
moral good and evil, as far as they exprefs real 
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chara^ers of anions. They^ muft immutably 
and necefTarily, belong to thofe anions of which 
they are /ri^/y affirmed. 

No will, therefore, can render ary thing good 
and obligatory, which was npt fo antecedently, 
and from eternity ; or any action right, that is 
not fo in itfelf ; meaning by aSiim^ here,: not 
the bare external cSt&, produced ; but the ul- 
timate principle or rule of conduct, , or the 
determination of a reafonable being, confidered 
as accompanied with and arifingfrom the per- 
ception of fome motives and reafons, and in- 
tended for fome end. According to this ienie 
of the word aSiion^ whenever the principle firom 
which we a£t is different, the adion is difFe- 
.)%nt, though the fteps purfued, or the external 
effeds produced, may be exactly the fame. If 
we attend to this, the meaning and truth of 
what I have juft obferved, will be eaiily feen. — r 
Put the cafe of any thing, the doing of which is 
indifferent, or attended with .no circumflance&of 
the agent that render it, on any account, better 
or fitter to be done than omitted. Is it not 
plain that, wbUe all things contintie the fame^ it 
is as impoffible.for any VIrill or power tq make 
^ding obligatory here, as it is for them to make 
two ci^ual things unequal, without producing any 

change 
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^change in either? It is true, the doihg any fn* 
dJfibrcftt tbing EMy ^become obligatory, in con- 
fequence of bdng commanded by a being pof- 
^^ffcd of rightful au<hot-ity over us : But then 
it is obvious, that there is a change produced ih 
the cirounaftatices of the agent, and that what 
new is obligatory^ is not the hrat with what 
: before was indtfinerent. The external efFeft, or 
4&vcnt, or, ill othir words, the matter ofihe aSiibn 
is indeed the fame ; but nothing is plainer, thati 
that actons materially the fame, may be not 
only difierent, but oppofite, according to thb 
various ends aimed at, or principles of morality 
^ith which they are connefted; othcrwife 
^el and benejicent anions might be the fame ; 
as when, by the fame ^eps, a man defignediy 
Javes, or ruins his country. 

When an a3ion,otherwifc indifferent, becomes 
obligatory, by being made the fubjedl of a pro^ 
mife ; we are not to imagine, that our own will 
or breath alters the nature of things, or proper- 
ly makes what is indifferent, not fo. But whafc 
was indifferent before the promife (for example'^ 
in given circumjianqesj walking to fucli a place) 
fs ftill fo J and it cannot be fuppofed, that, after 
the promife, if becomes obligatory, without a 

plain contradiction. All that the promife doesr,, 
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is, to alter the connexion of a. particular effe&ji 
Qc to cav^e thaf to be an inftmceoi a gpncral aad 
cfef;nal. duty, which wa^ not fo before. Thciia 
a^. few or nq efieds . profjqcible by us, which, 
q^ay not.be^ in this manner^ variopily modjfi*^ 
q1 5 fall under di6)brcnt principles of. morality it 
aQ(|tt}re connexions fpip^tin^ with happinds,, 
and iQn^etioies with mifeiy ; and thjos ftand lia 
di^creo; r^ationato a reaii)nable nature^. 

The objqf^ipp, therefor^ tp what ia.here.aA^ 
fcfted, ta^c^n from the efietSs of. pofitiw kws^ 
and promife$y has no weight. It appears, that 
when an obligation to particular indifferent; 
things. ariies. from the comoxan^ of the.Detty, 
or. pofitive laws i it is by; no means to beinfisc-'' 
red from hence> that obligation is the creatuce. 
of will, or that the nature X)f what is indi^EerenC. 
is changed ; nothing then becoming obligatoryi ^ 
which was not fo from eternity ; that is,. obeyi^g\ 
the difvim,H»ilUardjufiau^ity. And had. 
there been nothing right in tbis» no rea^n frofUv 
the natures of. things for obeying God's will^ 
it is certain, it could have induced no obligation; . 
nor at all a£fe€ted an intellectual. nature as-fuch. 
— Will and laws fignify nothing, abftradcd 
fi;om fomething previous to them, in the cha«« 
ra€ler of the law-giver, and the relations of 
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beings to one another, to give thenti force, dnd 
render diibbedience a crime. If mere will ever 
obliged, vvhat reafbn can be given, why the will: 
of one being Hiould oblige, and of another notj 
why it fhould not oblige -alike to every thing it 
requires ; and why there (hould be any diffe- 
rence between power and authority. It is eter- 
nal truth and reafon, then, that, in all cafes, 
oblige, and not mere will. So far, we fee, is it 
Urorn being poflible, that any will or laws (hould 
treats right j that they can have no effed:, but 
in virtue of natural and antecedent right and* 
juftice. 

Thus, then, is morality fixed on a fure and 
immoveable bafis^ arid appears not to be, in 
inj (enfe^ factitious I or tht arbitrary produBion 
of any power human or divine; but equally 
everlqfting and necejfary with all tnab and rea^ 
fon. And this we find to be as evident, as that 
right and wrong fignify a reality ♦ in what is 
io denominated. How much more fatisfadtory 
to our minds, and honourable to virtue, is this, 
than to make it mutable and precarious, entirely 
dependant on mental tafte and pofitive confH- 

• Oc/ ydu^ t'^u iymy% itftf «t« fioi %fAfyu •ft if rwrt^ 
TO EIN AI ii •iof Tf f(«X/rAx<eAer 7% x«i «>«^«r. Pint* 
in Pbad.Sc€t.i3. 
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tution; and without any foundation or ilaa- 
dard in truth and nature ? I think it has beai 
fliewn that this is properly and efiedually to' 
cmdbilaU * it. 

I (hall put an end to this chapter, with obr 
ierving ; that the opinion of thofe, who main- 
tain that our ideas of morality are derived from 
ienfe^ \% far from being entirely modern. There 
were among the antients, philoibphers» Pro^ 
tagoras^ in particular and his followers, who 
entertained a like opinbn; but extended it 
much farther ; that is, to alljcience ; denied all 
abfolute and immutable truth; and ailerted 
every thing to be relative to perception. And 
indeed it (eems not a very unnatural traniition, 
from denying abfolute piarai truth, to denying 
4iJl abfolute truth ; from making right and wrong, 
•juft and unjuft, relative to perception, to aiTert- 
ing the fame of whatever we commonly rank 
among the objeds of the underftanding. Why 
may not he who rgedts the reality of rightnefe 
in beneficence, of wrong in producing needle(s 
mifery, be led, by the fame (leps, to deny the 
certainty of other fclf-evident principles ? Why 

^ As much fo, as it would be to annihilate matter and 
motion^ to make them merely ideas, or modes of fenfation 
in our minds. 

may 
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inay he not as ^NtSX denj the te^lity, for es^ 
.ample, o^Jiraitnefs in a Imc drawn the (hortcft 
way between two points; orof aptneTs andun- 
aptncfs, of connexion and proportion between 
certain objects and quantities? He that diftrufts 
^fe Ycdfon in the one cafe, Wby Jfliottld he not 
trifo in the other ? He that refers the formdr 
l^rceptions to a fenfe; why lihould he not, 
#ith the before^mentioned philoibpher, make 
M^ruwledge to hfinfe?^--^lt may, at leaft, be 
^aid, that coniequences much woffe cannot ibl-* 
iow from making all the principles of know- 
ledge arbitrary and factitious, than from mak- 
ing morality fo; from fuppoiing that all we 
perceive of the natures and relations of things, 
;denote qualities of our own minds, and not 
any diftiniftand independent reality, than from 
'fuppofing this of the objeds of our moral di^ 
cernroent. If the one overthrows, by neccflary 
•confequence, all truth and reafon i the other 
has the like efie£t on that, which is the- moil 
important part of truth, ^nd thenobleft object 
of our minds. If the one deftroys the neceflary 
Wifdom and intelligence of the Deity (the vety 
idea of a mind and of knowledge, being im- 
poflible, if there is nothing permanent in the 
natures of things, nothing necejfgrily true, and 

therefore 
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tiiereibre nothing to be known) the other equally 
ileftroys what to us is an equally interefting 
part of his character ; his moral perfediotis *» 

One argument which, it feems, Protagoras 
made great ufe of in maintaining his opinions, 
was, that colours^ taftes, and founds, and the 
other ienfible qualities of bodies have exiflence 
only when perceived, and therefore are not qua- 
lities inherent in bodies^ but ienfations, or im^ 
preflions ever-varying, begot between the fen*- 

* Let us Aippofe an enquiry^ fimilar to that which is 
the fubjed of this chapter, concerning that necejjity which 
is meant when we fay, ** that it is nectary there fliould 
*' be a caufe of whatever begins to exift." When we 
(peak thus, do we only cxprcft a feeling dl fenfe^ or fome 
modificatim oli our own thoughts, and not a judgment of 
the mnderftanding ? Is it indeed true that there is no fuch 
neajjity in the natures of things ? — If thefe queflions are 
to be anfwered in the affirm^&tive, there is an end of all 
knowledge, and we are plunged into the abyfs of atheifm. 
—-Modern fcepticifm has not fluck at this ; and it is no 
inconflderable apology for it, that in doing this, it has 
only extended further what fome writers of the beft cha* 
ra&er have contended for, with rerpedl to moral rtHitude. 
'— While, however, men retain common fenfe, it cannot 
be poiEble for fuch opinions to gain ground. The facul- 
ty by which we diftinguifli between felf-evident truth and 
palpable contradiction may be puzzled by the refinement! 
and fubtleties of men of genius, but it muft for ever pre* 
ferve its authority, nor can any real and lafting convi£lion 
be produced in oppofition to it. 

fible 
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fibl^ obje£i and organ, and produced, by^ tbe 
action of the one op the other i tb^ fa^M obr 
jedt, as he reafomd, often* appearing, to ^ye 
diflerent qualities to difi^rent pcirfooi^ ( apd no 
two perfons perhaps having ex^ly the faaie 
ideas of any. one feniible quality c^ any olpje&*» 
From hencei and from a notion^ not very conr 
fjflent v?ith it» that conicioufnefe and undeiv 
Aanding were to be refidved into matter and 
motion; he concluded » that all tfaibgs are in a 
perpetual flux -f- ; and that nodiing is true or 

falfe, 

♦ This opinion was rcje^lcd by Plato and AtiftstU ; its 
being To abufed to fccpticifm and the taking away the natu* 
ral difcrimination of good and evil, begetting In the for* 
mer) as Dr. Cudwprth fays, a prejudice agaiQft it* 

Vid. Eternal and immutable MoraUtj^ Chap. IV. 2 1* 

t F^4» f P«^» KAi fitfX* K ^tfAfXor xo^c>*9 &c. *' I will fay, (nor 
<< will it be faid ami£i) that nothing is any thing inttfelf | 
<' and that we never juftly fay of any objo£l, that it is this 
^* or that. If we call an objedl great* it appears alfo little y 
^( if heavy, it is alfo light ; and fo of all obje£b \ nothing 
<< being any one thing more than another. But all things^ 
^< of which we wrongly fay* that they arej fpring out of 
^^ motion, and the mixture and compofition of things with 
^' one another; for nothing ever abfolutely », but is. 
<* always generated," ir/ /txtr >*p «J^ft •yot' k/w. «m 
yiyviTtii* Vid. Plat, in Theat. — — o/« €x«r<t f/x«i ^tuvtrae^ 
Tctajjlet lAif cr/F e/x©/. oidL <tf ffoi 79101!] a ojj o'ot. *• What a. 
<< thing isr^^^arj tome, that it is to 171//' ^' What it appears 
<< to you, that it is to;r^i^."«— od^nati a^ tv ov}®- euti ifirp 

Xtfi 
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ftlftf affjy ihore than Aveet or four, in itfelf^ but 
fdMlVely to the pcfceiviirg mind. That he 
ftp^ied- thi» particularty'ta moral good and etrrf^ 
ai^ar$ frota feveral paflages in Piato*s * Tiea^ 

xdi «t4€f/if<> Jf ¥Jn^fi^dL it^£' ^* The objeA oif fenfe ii 
•* always truth, nor can.it deceive ) /or it is knowledge.'* 
ftW. "^ ^ ' It Was a coMrorvei-fy much agitated among 
A9 sintf6t€ phitofeplierfr $ wAetber all ffiings ftood ftill, or 
whctbojF aU tMsgsflowed. Parmifiide$ held the f6rnier % 
Heracliiusy and^ after him^ Protagoras and others, the 
latter* The q^ie^ning of this controverfy (in part at lead) 
way, whether there watf of was not any thing perma- 
nixkt sind ncieflary m the nattKes^ of things ; or, ^' aft 
'< j/rififftle iei\nc9 (Jrjfi. JMkU Lib. ill. cap. 5.): whether 
*' there were any other objefis of the mind, befidei 
*' fiogular fenfibles, that were immutable ^ and, confe- 
•• <(uendy, whether there was any fuch thing as proper 
*« feieiiie^otr knewMjgei!* The former denied. tKs, and 
adbrtcd ^Cf«u£fwr ir^MT, a oioveaUe efience* ^< Thei^ir-* 
^^ tneniJions and Pytbagonansj 0nr the contrary, maintained^ 
*^ that, befides {ingular fenftbles^ there were other objeds 
^* of the ffiind^univerfal,' eternal, and immutable, which 
•' they called the intelligible ideas; all originally contained 
*^'in due Axtrhietypai mind or underftlanding.*^ Vid. //i* 
tiUiehi^ Sjifim'hy Dr; CuitvorA^ p. 387. ad £dft. 

• Ai^f TAilW ^ttKiPp m ^9t ^fi^Ket t© finr* F.I NAT dtKKA 
riFNET^Al Mi€tytiAo¥ Kck ,m^9^. Soc. Tell ttie^ is- it your 
Opinion, that nothing ever /V,but is made good and virtuous f 

r^f u^%¥' nffidUf •ajj\\t «X^i'» ahXtt m Kotifvi J^o^Af rislo 

G% lie. 
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tetus^ where thefe notions of 'ProtagQrai% are 4t 
large explained and confuted, -— He that would 
have a fuller view of what is here faid, may 
coofult this Dialogue of Plato\ or Dr. Cud^ 
worth's Treatife oi Immutable and Eternal M^ 
rality. 

So mudi alike are men and their opinions 
in all ages, that what has happened in our own 
times, has been conformable to what thus hap* 
pened in Socrateis time, and to what was ob» 
ierved to be the natural tendency of the account 
of morality I have oppofed i and it is aflonifhing 
how far (bme, who have embraced it» have ex* 
tended the fame opinion to our other percep- 
tions, and revived, perhaps even exceededj the 
wildeft do£trines of antient (cepdcifm. The 
primary y as well asfeconJary qualities of matter^ 
cauie, effedt, connexion, extenfion, duratiorfj 
identity, and almoft all about which knowledge 
is converfant, have been reprefented as only qua* 
lities of our minds : the idea confounded with 
its object: The effe and the fercipi maintained 
to be umverfaUy the fame ; and the impbflibility 
aflerted of any thing difierent from imprej^ms^ or 
various kinds of weak and lively feniation.-^ 

* • 

&c. f. i. They more efpecially aflerted, that nothing is 
juft or uDJuft, holy or unholy, naturally and eflentiallyt 
^ut relatively to opinion or fcnfe. 

2 Thus, 
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Tbtt ^Sfliere neither liiatfer, nor rttmiky^ nbr 

I>&Xf, nor truth, nor any kind of ifexftrnal 

CJfifteoce ' left. ' All our imagined idifcoveries 

and boaded knowledge vanifh, and the whole 

uittvetfe fe reduced into a mere ens rationts. 

Every fancy of every being is equally juft. 

Ketliing being prefent to our minds be- 

fiitfes ^r own ideas, there can be no con* 

• 

'dtp^eh • of any • thirtg diuin A from them ; no 

beings but * ourfelves 5 no diftindlion between 
- - paft 

. * Hw ovtielv!e9fnejdrr ; for toi mft^ and to bi per* 
idmd^r^hciQg iUq Umc^ perceptions themielves can have no 
exiftepce, unlefs there can be perceptions of perceptions 
ininfimttm. Befides, by this fyitem, the only idea of what 
we call 9iirfihm is die contrad^dory and monflrous one of 
afcltmof fucccffiveMd ieparable perceptions, not om of 
wlaA^jumtinuis^ tha(iS) ifctftf:^ 8^U s ?nd wit^nt any fub- 
ftance that perceives* --« It might be further remarked ; 
that the very fcheme that taices away the diftinAion be« 
tweeh paft and future, and admits of no real 6xiftendcin« 
d0pifi4sotof..pcroepti«ni^ is idelf derived from and founded 
upoo tbe fuppofition of thf contjary } I mean, tbe^iyppo* 
fition. that there have been p^ impreffions, of which all 
ideas are copies ; and that certain obje£ts have been 
obferved to have been conjoined in pajl rnftances, and 
by this means produced that cuftooiary tranfitton in 
the imagination from one of them to the other, in 
which Hafimng is faid to confift. It would have been 
abufing the reader to mention thefe extravagancies, had 
not fome of them 1)ecn ftarted by Bilbop Brhlty \ anfl 

G $ bis 
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pad and future time i no po0ilulity of nernf av* 
bering. wrong, or foreieeing wrong. He is tbf 
wifeil man, who has the mod lively and fertile 
imagination, and iq whoi^ mind are aflociated 
the greateft number of i^e^ and fQCtiments ) 
for their corr^fpondency to tb^ n^^lity or truth of 
fhings, it is the greateft abfurdity eve;r to call iri-r 
to queiliQn.-~Wh^n peribns are go( thefe lengths, 
or avow principles diredly implying themi it 
becomes high time to le^ve them to theqifelves. 

his principles adopted and purfued to a fyftc^ of fcepti* 
ciroi, that pUinly includes them all, hj anoeher writer of 
the greateft taknts, to whom I have often had occafion ta 
refer. See Trtatift of Human Naturiy and Pkibfifhicat 
EJJijSy by Mr. Httm. 
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Of JOur Ideas ^f the Beauty and De^ 

formity cf j^Sfions. 



HAVING, in the preceding chapter, 
confidered our ideas of ri^ and wrong ; 
I come now to confider the ideas ciheauty^ and 
ks contrary, wfaidh ar^ in us upom the obfer- 
?ation of adions. 

This is the fecond kind of fentimeAt, or per-- 
eeption, with refped to actions, which, I hav^ 
obierved, we ought carefully to attend to and 
diftinguifh. Little need be faid to (hew, tliat it 
is different from die former. We are plainly 
conlcioue of more than the bare diibemment of 
right and wrong, or the cool judgment of rea- 
foo concerning the natures of a<Jlions. We of- 
ten fay of £>me a6tions, not only that they are 
right ^ but that they are amiaMe $ and of others, 
not only that they are wrongs but oMm^^jhocking^ 
vile. Every one muft fee, that thefe epithets de- 
note the deiigbt ; or, on the contrary, the horror 
and dttejiatim felt by ourfelves ; and, confe* 

G 4 quently 
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quently, fignify not any real qualities cr ch|i« 
radlers of adions, but the effeEls in m^ or the 
particular pleafiiTe and pain, attending the toh^ 
templation of them. ' 

" What now is the true account and original 
<' of thefe perceptions ? muft they not arlftf efi^ 
^* tirely froW an original arbitrary ftru(fture of 
^* our minds, by which certain objcfts, when 
^* obferved, are rendered the occafions of oer- 
^^ tain fenfations and aflbdions ? And thus, are 
^* we not, here 0t leaft^ under a neceffity of re* 
^^ curring to zfenje? Can there be any coil-r 
^* nexion, except what arifes from pofitive coti- 
" ftitutjon, or the good pleafure of our Maker, 
*^ between any objeds and particular modifi- 
^^ cations of pleafure and pain in the perceiving 
^' mind?" 

I anfwer j There may be fuch a connexion ; 
and, I think, there is fuch a connexion in many 
ipdances ; and particularly in that before us. 
. Why or how the impreiSons made by extern 
nal objects on our bodily organs, produce the 
ienfations conflantly attending them, it ii not 
poffible for us to difcover. The fame is true 
o/ the fenfations or afiedions of mind produced 
by thp objeils of rtany of the internal fenfes. 
Jij fuch tnftaoces, we can conceive of no con* 
•^exjof^ be&y^eea the efie(Sls in us and their apip 

parent 
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|>areat caufes; and the only acxiount ite^cfRi 
giveis> that " fuch is our frame; Mb God has 
^^ Seen fit to adapt our .faculties and pai^- 
^* cular objeds to one another/* Bufntliis 
is far from being, true univetfalfy. There arc 
objedb which have a natural aptitude u% pleafcY 
or difpleafe our minds. And thus in the j^/rr* 
twd wprld) the cafe is the fame, jss in the mif^* 
reali where, though there: are events which we 
cannot explain, and numberlefs caufes and e& 
feds, of which, for want of being acquainted 
with the inward ftrudure and conftitution of 
bodies, we know no more than their exigence : 
There are yet caufes likewife, the manner of 
whpfe operation we underftand; and events, 
between which we difeem a real and neceflaiy 
connexion. 

One account, therefore, of the fentiments we 
are examining, is $ " that fuch are the natures 
*' of certain adions, that,, lyhen perceived, as 
'* they are, by a reafenable being, there muft 
'^ refult in him certain emotions and a6&<5tions/' 

That there are objeds which have a natural 
aptitude to pl^afe or offend, or between which 
aod the contemplating mind there is a neceflky 
(oftgruity or incongruity, feems to me unqdlfi^ 
Uonable. -^ For, what (hall we fay of Aipretiio 
md com|)letQ excellent ? Is what we m^ia 

by 



kjr this only a pariicolar kind of renratbn, or, if 
femedaiiig real and ol^sdavey can it Ik contBih«« 
plated wsdKxxt emotion? Mi:ift then be the 
nd. of a fehfe to snake tiie chara(9:ef of'>the 
Heity appear amiakk ; or, ^vooid pure and ab** 
llra(Sk reaibn be neceffirrily indifier^nc $o it t 
Is there any ^ing more noceiiary to caufe it li> 
be kwed and admired befidcs knowing it ? T^ 
move k ie known, and the better k is uader** 
Aood, mwft k not the cnore delight ? 

Again, A reafonable being, void of aU (xff^t-^ 
added determinations or fenfes, who know* 
ivhat order and happiness are, would, I thinks 
ua^fQidably, receive pkafurt from the forvey o£ 
a univerfe where perfcd order prevailed j and 
the contrary proipe£l of univerfal confufion and 
mifery would offend him. 

But his own happinefs and mi&ry are, wide-* 
niaMy, objeAs, which no being can contemplate 
with indifference. Of which in the next 
ehapter. 

What is thtis trae, in thefe and other tn^ 
ftaiices> 16 paiticularly evident in the prefentcafe. 
It is not indeed plainer, that, in any inftances, 
there are corrofpondencieas and connexions ^ 
things anftong themielves ; or thai one motion 
has a tendency to prodiKe another i than k is^ 
that virtue is naturally adapted to pksfe every 

obfcrving 
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obferviog aiind; tod vio^ the contrary. -^--i« 
I CMUiot pero^ve an action to be right, without 
^^fnving it ; or appr^ it> without bein^ con- 
iobus of fome degree cK Jatufa^im and com« 
[daoency. I cannot perceive an adion to be 
wrmg, without Sfapprawng it } or difappr^ve it, 
without being difpkafed widi it. Right adlon^ 
then» as fuch, muft be graufuh and wratig ones 
unffnOeful to us. The<>ne muft appear nmiabk^ 
and the other unamaHe and haje. — Goodnefs, 
faithfolnefs, juftice, and gratitude, on die one 
band s and cruelty, treachery, iDJuftice, and in« 
gfatitudc^.on the other, cannot appear alike, or 
coBJirey like fentiments to any mind. On all 
who can perceive and compare them, iSacf muft 
have oppofite efieds. The Jirft muft be liked, 
die liifi difliked j the Jirft muft be loved, the 
kfft hated. Nor can the contrary be ailerted, or 
tfa^ fentiments fuppofed to be reverfed, without 
a contradidtion. To behoU virtue, is to admire 
hen To behold her as flie is, in her intrinfio 
aad complete importance, dignity, and excel- 
lenee, is to pofieis fupreme afiedion for her* 
Oa the contrary s to peroeme vice^ is the very 
iame as 40 blafne and cmdemti To perceive it 
in ks naked form and malignity, is to dread and 
i^efaft it above all things. 
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. $Ql£4ipprobation aad felf^reproach are the 
<J[iief fburces of private happinefs and miiieiy« 
^h^fc are connec^edwith, and entirely depeiir 
4eot upon» our confcioufners of pradifing^ or not 
praiSiiing virtue. Self-approbation canpot be 
i^paraled from the remembrance of having done 
fff^Ui nor felf-condenanation from the remeni* 
prance of having done wrong. Nothing can be 
of more confequence to a beings who is obliged 
to be perpetually reflecting on himfelf and hi$ 
a&ions, than to be at peace with himfelf, and able 
|o bear the furvgy of his actions. Virtue and v]ce» 
therefore, from the natures oftbings^ are the im« 
niediate and principal, and the moftconftant and 
intitnate caufes of private happinefs or mifery. . 
Jt.ihould be remembered here, that thefe 
tffc&s, arifing from the con&dtration of virtue 
^nd vice, muft be different, and in different do* 
g^es in difierent beings, or in the fame being 
in different circumftances of his exiftence. The 
pleafure received from virtuous anions, or the 
fenfe of Beauty in thqm, muft be varied, by num-» 
berlefs caufes, both in the circumftances and na* 
turesof the anions, and in the underftandings and 
conditions of the peidpient beings* One^ who 
has been a frequent obferver of ads of ih» 
g^ateft virtue, or who has fecn but litde of the 
extnnragance of vicei would be but litUe nooved 

'with 
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with the fame adion, which a perfon wfK^r j^ad 
always lived among ruffians^ and to whbmwidb^ 
ednefs is become familiar, mig^t obierve v^Htk 
wonder* Pain or ficknefs ; the influence of itn^ 
planted byafles and propenfions } many difiblttBt 
diipofidons of the temper^ and aflbciated i^s; 
may le^n w prevent the effects that woiilA 
otherwiie follow the perception of moral gcibd 
and evil : Btit ilill the eflential tendencies con^ 
tinue the £ime $ and to every rational mind pro- 
perly difpofed^ morally good a^ons muft ^ 
ever be acceptable^ and can never of themfdiHH 
ofiend ; and morally evil adions muft for ever 
be £fagreeahUy and can never of thetnfehet plea<e« 
— * The efleds produced by all caufes depend on 
the particular circumftances in which they ope« 
rate, and muft difier as thefe differ* And, 
agreeably to this general obiervation, the fame 
cbjeds of moral difcemment, whatever may be 
their natural aptitude, muft afFed reafbnable be^ 
ings difierendy, according to the diflerent diA 
pofitions they are in, and the diflerent clearnefs 
of their perceptions. 

Thefe obfervations feem to fumiffi u« with a 
hint concerning the happinefs of the Dcity^ that 
may deferve to be juft mentioned; as wiT gQ 
alohg? Were the foundations of happinErs of a 

nature 
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taSMtt enttfciy fa£kidoirsi it would he impcDibie 
to coQceife^ how that Bieiog» wha it butnTelf the 
caufe of aU ^m^ and can derive iiibthing frdoi 
an^ fbra^ or preetrious iowctf couid be happjr* 
Biit it has been fltewn^ thalt there are petoep- 
ttodsi betvi^n which and pkafure, there is a 
mcdiary comiexion. There are t)bjeO$ of con** 
templsktbfi^ naturalty prodcrf^G of del^ht } and 
perfe^om of qualHieB^ itnplyiiig bkfledbefe. A 
ses^bnabk being is capabk of greabst happineA 
thari a beiiig merfcly fenfititre. He has^ in bm^ 
Jl^^ &e ibiirces of fnporior enjoyment. And aa 
much more wil^oai and reafen as any beii^ 
poflefies; fo mueh the hij^er hi^pinefe he ia 
capable of. These is, ti)ei«lbre> in fhe* iia(;urea 
of thkgSy a ftabk and perma^nent foundattcoi 
of happinefe. And thai of the Deitl^ osay re«* 
fait nec^eifarity and wholly ftom what he is * ; 
froofv his-pofleffing in bioifelf all truth, aligoodi 
all perfedioo^ aH^that vi beati^ing. 

But to return from this digredion. What 
has been faid is not alone fufficient to account 

■ 

for all the kinds and degrees of afFedtidn in our 
minds, with refpedt to virtue and vice^ In 
fome fuperior beings,, it is poffible^ it may be 

« 

tif eivea rvtr ^vtv^ Aiifl^, it Ref. Lit>; vii. cap. i, . 
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the!whole accountn bur,, iirus^ the intcUofhial 
iiiiiCttky is yet in its infancjt. The kiweft do- 
^^66 of k arte, tod$ed^ . fnfficient ta di£bovcr nmnd 
Jifiif0i<m m gemrali beeaufe tbefe are £df- 
ctsiidei^t, and nee^flarily cpnnofted with, . or 
iedttdfd ir^ theirery. ideas ithcm&lws of cen- 
t»m : ai^if>ns wd . oharaScrs. They. tmA^ 
thtrefere, appear tetall who ace capaUe c£ 
m^^sMg a£kioD6y: aod the natnnca^of tfatogs, die 
obje^ of their rQ^ionw Bfut the d^;ree n 
.which' thjBy $|)t|)^;. the dearnefs^, accutaoy, 
6tfee, and extent with, which they: are diiiDemsd^ 
aod, . cofifeq^ently^ their efieds and inflveasob 
muft, fi> f«r as- the bcssgs are confideced as purely 
inteUig^ntj be in proportion, to the ftrengtb and 
isapooifement of their rational facuhies, aad 
their 'aa|ttatfttanc& with truth and die mttures 
of things. 

From hefioe^ it muft appear> whaftoccafioa 
^re is that, in men^ tho rational finfjcipk^ or 
the . tntelleSual Sfeemment of rigia and wnw^ 
^KHild be aided by in/HnSlive determinatiom. •«« 
The didates of n^ere. reafon, vrhich . are flow, 
calcH) and deliberate^ would other^ife be infuf** 
ficient to dired: us^ and much too weak in ouc 
it^vM*, This- will more plainly appeac upon 
confidmog, how many firong paffions and ap'* 
petites^ the condition in which we are placed^ 

render 
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render neceflary for us, but which^ from the 
iiature of them, caqnot but often draw us con«* 
trary to reafon, and interfere with its didabes* 
For thefe paffions and appetites, rea(bn alooe^ 
tender and imperfe^ft as it is in us» would 
not be a fufficient match. This is particular^ 
ly true of our . firft years, when our lower 
powers exert their full force, and reafon has 
fcarcely unfol4^d itfdf, or wants cultivation and 
improvement by ufe, inftrudion, and experience* 
How wifely then has our Maker provided re» 
medies for its imperfedions ; and enforced 
our intelledual perceptions by a fenfe ; fo that 
now, what appears worthy and right, has 
a pofitive determination of our natures in 
its favout ; a particular luftre is bedowed upon 
it, and it is made the otjed of attachment, be^ 
yond what we (hould have otherwife felt ; and 
wrong, on the contrary, is made to excite addidonal 
fenfadons of averfion and horror. Thus are we 
more etfe<$ually engaged to virtue, and deterred 
from vice ; a due balance is preferved' between 
the feveral parts of our conftitution; weight and 
ardour are given to the perceptions of the un- 
derftanding, and its dictates properly fupport- 
cd, which, elie, would have been liable to be 
overpowered by every appttite and tendency of 
animal nature. 

Upoft 
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'UiXNiidie whole ;. it appears, I tbiok, fsaoi 
what im beta .£ud in this and die prtoediog 
ditaptorS) thtt> ^^ in contemplating the adttoos 
^^, jof mpiralageiitS) we ha)^ both zpirceptim qf 
^^ ipe uidirftimding^ j9xA z fieUng if tbe heart ^ 
^f . andffaat the laMefyOr dieeffeds in us aocom^ 
.^ panying our moral perceptions, are dedadble 
^^ &om two iprkigs. Thej^ depend partly on 
^ llie pofitive conftitutiocir dF our natures : But 
^ tlM tnoft Aeadj and uoiverial ground of them 
^. iSy ^t efiential congmky or incongruity bc^^ 
^ tween moral objeds and our incelledual fa<- 
^ cukies*, which I have taken notice of/' 

It 0iay b? diffiodt to determine the preciie 
limtts between,thefe two fources of our ipe&tal 
ibdiogss and to fay> 4iow far the effbdte of the 
CNX are blended with thofe of the other. It is 
ly^^uif tod^ that we (hould have felt and aAei 
fjfli^frwife than we now do, if the dcdfions and 
jfifliirace 0^ ceaibn had J)een leftenlwely withoitf 
fi9)pQrt in our frames nor is it eafy to imagine 
flfl^ pernicious the oonfequenoes of this would 
iiSM proved. For dus feaibiv and alfo becaufe 
we find, that the ienfitive and animal part of 
our ^natures is qiiite unafie^d in few or none^of 

'^ Pkuii fuapU natura'-'^^vlrtus* SEt*» 
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the operktioiis;oCour tnindts ; it cannot be doubt- 
ed, bot that both the caufes I have mentioned^ 
unite thcirinfluence : And the ^reat queftioa^ 
is, not whether implanted determinations, fen&s,' 
or inftiniSs ^re, in any way, concerned in mo^' 
rality; but,, whether ^/ is to be refolved to' 
them? . ' 

It was, probably, foe' want of daly conikier* 
ing the difference I have infifted on between- 
the bonejlum and pulcbrum^ the hxcuoy zndKCLhoyj 
or for want of carefully diftinguifliing- betwi^etf 
the difcernment of the mind, and the feAfation^ 
attending it in our nigral perceptions ; that tho 
Author . of the Enquiry into the Original of bur 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtuey was led to derive all 
our ideas of virtue from an implanted fenie. 
Moral good and. evil, he every where defcribes^ 
by the eflSbds in. us accompanying the pertiep^ 
tion of them. The reSiitttde of an action iibems^ 
with him, to be the fame with its gratefuhufi to 
the obferver ; and wrong the contrary. Were 
this.jud, there would be more reafoA for con- 
cluding, that they owe their origin, as main- 
tained by him, to a moral fenfe. But what can 
be more evident, than that right and pkafure^ 
wrong and pain^ are things totally different ? As 
different as a caufe and its cfFeft; what is un^ 
dcrjioody and what is felt \ abfolute truth, and 

its 
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its agreeabknefs to the mind. ^^ Let it be grant- 
ed) as undoubtedly it muft, that fome degree of 
pleafure is inieparable from the obfervation of 
virtuous actions i^. It is juft as unreaipDable to 
infer from hence, that the diicernment of virtue 
is nothing diftin<5t from the reception of this 
pleafure; as it ^^uld be to infer, with fome^> 
that iblidity, extenfion, and figure ut^ in like 
manner, ovAy particularmodes of fenfatim i be- 
caufe attended, whenever they are perceived, 
with ibme fenfations of fight or touch, and im- 
pofiible to be* conceived by the imagination with* 
out them. 

A well*known and able writer on thefe fub- 
je^tS) tells us that, after fome *f* doubts, he at 
laft fatisfied himfelf, that all beauty, whether 
natural or moral, is a ipecies of abiblute truth ; 
as rdulting fi'om, or confiding in, the necefiiary 
rdations and congruities of ideas. It is not eafy 
to fay what is meant by this. Natural beauty 
will be confidered pre&ndy • And as to moral 
beauty y one would think, that the meaning muft 
t)e, that it denotes a real quality of certain ac- 
tions. But the word beauty ieems always to 

* The virtue of an adioa, Mr. Hume fays, is its'fleaf' 
ing us after a particular manner. Treati/e of Human Nature^ 
Vol. iii. page 103. 

t See Mr. Balgufs Trail on the Foundation of Moral 
tefs^ p. 6i. 
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rtfer \b 'ilie rtceptidn t>F ^fleafiite j iand tBe )$«^- 
/y, ^ereforti <jf an zQaba. or dharader, ttiuft 
fignify its beihg ftidi is pkitfes !», c(r ibals ah 
aptflefe to /yfeij^ «vhen perodved : Nor cafl ik be 
jttft^o concdvc any thing in the adion itf^ or 
to aiffifna any thirtjg of it, bdides this apHiejt^ 
(X that objective "goodne^ oc r6£titude '&d%h 
^faich it ^deeeds. Beauty and lovelitiefe 'Hit 
fynbnittJotK $ bift im objea felf-hoety can Only 
tAwJn ah 8bjdft, By its namre, 'fitted to «riga^ 

love. 

Btft It may he -forlihfer worth bbfei^«ng, be- 
fore we quit this fubjeft, that the epithets beaU' 
tijitl and bthilif^ "ire, in dommoh language, 
conned 'to anions and diaraders that pfoafe tis 
hightyy from Vbe peculiar degree of moral ^oHfc 
ind virtue apprehended in d^ean. All Virtttoos 
iakms muft be pkafing to an ihtclKgent tifcfev 
veri t*t *hey dk)ii6t aH pleirfb to the degrtfe. 
hecelfety to erttitleiherh tbthfefe tj)iftiets, iisi^ 
jgenetajiy'Spfay theto. — What is tneaht bythfe 
dlflteetit dggi*ees <tf virtue ^hcl vice, tcijuirts 
feftie'el(pllcati()ii, H&iA Will be the fubjeft here- 
after of a paHSctflar en^^iiy. 

I will now add a few words cbnceming natt^ 
ral beatity 5 which, though not a fabjefl: dire<aiy 
in my way, requires fome notice. What htt 

been 
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beftfi ^i4 of the former ^eci^ ^f bau^, is^ 
wHb a lit^e varjatiop>, aj^cabile tp tl^i$. The 
g^cr^ Iburoe of it, as ohferved hy Dr. Sbacbe^ 

jfn^ is VNIFORMITY AMIDST YAJ^IETY. ^f 

we afk, why this pkafesf There fe^xns no 
gf^ter occafifln (lere to l^aye rccpurlq to an ar« 
\pfX9Tyx internal fpnfe, ^an there was in fhf for-*^ 
vsm pafe. This principal rc^op, \ think, is the 
m^es of variety gpd uniforin^ty) wh^h are 
fiich, that to arp ji^apM m p|p<e cvpry naind 
that difcerqs thei^. •— Spme objefls, we have 
ijsep, gre naturally fatisfa^pry to pur (hough^s^ 
or parry in thetnfelyes f) powef ^ giv^ p|eafure» 
when furveyed; to whic^) |i> the prefent cafe 
as ^^\\ a$ the forpier,*it js no p|?je£l joi^ that tl^if 
pleafprc j»ay he ovffppBi? RF F^V^nfed |i» ma- 
ny pircHipftances pf thp xpind i a|f, when ftij^cr 
any indjKppfitipn ; wheij fhp gttfpitipn i$ en- 
gaged by napre intFr^^jting obje^s sfn4 jniprcf- 
fipns ; pr through the iisfluenc^ pf ^ ffociated an^ 
diiagrficaWe idea?. And though, fp? jthcf? F??foiiSi 
regular and barmoniows forms ipay not always 
equally gratify, or even may /bi^jetimp? offend i 
yet Acy are ineapaWe pf offending, ^f /^fl^, or 
under the co&ception of legplaJ^ and h^r/np- 
oious : That is, in Arid and proper l^ngP^gCt 
it is not tbey ever give pain, but fome other 
'jcaufe, or conne£led orcumflance and idea. 
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The following fads defcrve particular notice^ 
and may be confidcred las contributing grcady 
towards producing the complacency of our minds 
in regular objedls, and the preference we g^ve 
to them. 

Firji, They are more eafily viewed and com- 
prehended by our minds. Every one knows, 
how much more difficult it is to retain in the 
memory, a multitude of things which are un- 
connleded and lie in confufion, than of things 
difpofed according to a rule and plan, one, or 
a few of which, when ponceived, infer all the 
reft. It is order that ^unites the parts of a com- 
plicated objeft, io that we can furvey it at once 
with diftindnefs and fatisfaSion ; whereas, if 
ft wanted this, it would become not one, but a 
multiplicity of objeds ; our conceptions of it 
would be broken and embarrafled, between ma- 
ny different * parts, which flood in no fixed re- 
lations, and had no correfpondence to one ano- 
ther, and each of which would require a diflinft 
idea of itfclf. By regularity is variety meafured 
and determined, and infinity itfelf, as it were, 
conquered by the mind, and brought within 
its view. The juftnefs of thefe obfervations 
will appear to any one, by confidering abftrad: 

f See Tbi Enfuiry int9 the Origifml of oar Ideas ofBiimaj^^ 
StSu viiii 2. ' 

truths. 
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tnJllis^ and the general laws of nature ; or by 
.thinking of a thodfand equal line v as ranged 
intD*the form of a rqgular Polygon; or, on the 
contrary, as joined to one another at adventures 
\viriiout any order. 

Further. Order and fymmetry give obje<5$ 
their ftabillty and ftrength, and fubferviency to 
uiy valuable purpofe. What ftrength would 
an army have, without order ? Upon what de<- 
pcsids the health of animal bodies,! by t. upon 
the due order and adjuflments of their ieveral 
parts ? What happinefs could prevail in the 
world, if it was a general chaos ? 

Thirdfy. Regularity and order . evidea<ce art 
•and defign. The objeds in which: th^y appear 
bear the imprefles of mind and intelligence 
upon them ; and this» perhaps, is one jDf the 
principal foundations of their agreeablene^. . 

Diforder and confuiion denote oqly the nc^ 
gation of regularity and order ; or any arrange- 
ment of things, which is not according to a law 
or plan, and proves not dcfign.. ;Thefe are not 
pofidvely difplcafii^r except where we pre- 
vioufly expeiSed order 5 or where impotcucf and 
want of Ikill appear, and the contriver has either 
failed of his defign or execjutcd it ill. - 

It is fcarcely needful to obferve, that 
brutes are incapable of the pleafures of beau- 
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tj, becaufe Aey proceed from a trnparifim of 
bleeds, and tfa^ difcernment of mu^y ^^k/^ 
and propw'titmj to which, their facokifts do not 
reach* 

There are ibme who aiiert that> if we except 
the pleafute arifing f fOQEi the a|^ehciided |Ut; 
it is variety alooe that pkaifes in beaatifiil ob^ 
jeds ; and the unifitmity only as necefiary to 
snake it diftindtly. perceivable by the <nind* It 
mighty perhaps, with more reafon^ be affirmed 
iha;^ it is die wufhrmity alone that pleafes^ and 
iHlSt variety only as requUite to its being exhibited 
and di^layed in a greater degree. But neitfaer 
bf thefe aflfertions would be ekadly true. 

It M ^1& aflSsrted) as before ot^erved, that na^ 
turalheinttfhz. nsalqualityof objefU^-^Whathak 
bein fiud of moral beauty y may be eafily applied 
here* It is impoilible for any one to a>nceive 
&e dbjeSs themfelves to be endowed with 
mqtei than a particular order of parts> and with 
pawerSy or an ^^m^ to our perceptive faculties^ 
tfience arifing; bx^ if We csdl ihisieautyf thea 
jt is an abiblute> inherent quality of certain ob«> 
je£bs s and equaUy exjftent whether any mind 
difcems it or net. But9 fuidy, order and regu« 
larity are» more propcsrly, the 4:a9i/es of hesLUty dum 
ieauty it/ei/.^ThiB dilute afta aU> when duly 
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♦ aitf i fe pg c^ nrnft be dncAy about the nttanmg 
o£ the Kmi htsMtfy and tfacMfcire defenres ttt^ 

I flull onfy obferve further on this li«ad> d)i« 
k fliqr be imrth die ready's attettfon ^ml en*^ 
q^saxjy hem far the account gk'en of the pleaforei 
leeeired from tbe conieoqilaiiioo of moral good 
and of natural ofaje^te, may be af^ed to the 
fdraiiires received fhmimany.odier ib^ at 
the appr^atwn rf mr feMow^reatures^ gnatnefk 
$f $ife0S9 difcwny if truth aad increaje tf 

Hanog now finiffaed my e&qoiry mto ihe 
aature and origin of oar ideas of right and 
vfnmgi beauty and dtformty\ it will hot be 
amifs> by way of fbpplcment to this and the 
pftoeding chapter, to take notice of our general 
notions of p&ftEHpn and excellency in objects. — < 
Some oblervations have been before made upon 
this futgeiS ; and it coincides fo far with the 
Sol^eds already diicufled, that litde or nothing 
particular can be faid on it. It wiU, however, 
be proper here juft to turn the reader's attention 
to it. 

Tbo£b who think that there is no difttrH^ioet 
in point of real ^ijeSNve excellence end worth, 

between 
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between aSHom and cbara^ers^ may be esrpeded 
to think in the fame way of all things j and wUl pro^ 
bably fly to zfen/e to account for ^ preference wt 
pyc in our ideas to any objeds ^l We have, ne- 
Qoflarily, the notion of difl^rent degrees of petfec-» 
tion in different objects ; but, upon this icheme^ 
this is all illufim. The whole compafs and pof-* 
iibility of being is, to the eye of right reafbo^ 
entirely on a level. The very notion of intriu^ 
fie excellence, felf-vroith or difiereht degrees of 
ebje3he perfedion and ipoperfedion, implies an 
impoflibility and contradidion.— How can it be 
poflible for any perfon to acquiefce in fuch an 
opinion ? When we conceive of an intelligent 
being as a more noble andperfeSl nature than a 
clod of earth ; do we then err ? Or is it oWing 
to an implanted power, that we make fuch a 
diftindion ; or that, in particular, we give the 

^ We have the ideas of greater decency and dignity iii 
Ibme pleafures than in others ; as, in the pleafures of the 
imagination or the underftanding, than in tfaofe of the 
bodily fenfes. Dr. Hutcbifin^ after obferving this, feems 
uncertain whether it ought to be afcribed to a conftant 
opinion of innocence in the former pleafures; which 
would reduce the preference we give them, as he fays, to 
the moral finfii or whether there be not in thefe cafes a 
different fort of perceptions to be reckoned another dais of 
ienfations. See Tteatife of tbi Paffim^ Seft. x. Art. x. 
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|>ref€rence in our efteem to the divine nature, as 
foipafling infinitely in excellence and dignity^ all 
other natures ? The truth is ; thefe, like the 
other ideas already infifted on, are id^as of the 
underftanding. They are derived from the 
cognizance it takes dP the comparative eflehces 
of things; and arife necefTarily in the mind; 
upon confidering certain ol^e£ts and^ qualities^ 
as denoting what they are. 

There is in nature an infinite variety of er- 
iftences and ot^e£ls, which we as unavoidaUy 
conceive endowed with various degrees of per^* 
feBiony as we conceive of them at all, or confider 
them as different. It is not pofiible to contem-* 
plate and compare dead matter and life ; brur* 
tality and reafon ; mifery and happinefs ; virr 
tue and vice; ignorance and knowledge; im<- 
potence and power ; the deity and inferior be- 
ing^; withqut acquiring the ideas of better and 
nvorfe ; perfeSt and imperJeSl ; noble and ignoble ; 
excellent and baje.^^ The firft remove from no- 
thing is unwrought matter. Next above this is 
vegetative life ; from whence we afcend to fen« 
fitive and animal life, and from thence to happy 
and adive intelligence ; which admits of an in- 
finite variety of degrees, and of different orders 
and dafles of beings, rifing without end, above 

c one 
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cue anotiier. Ev^ry f^cc^vce ftcp ^nd ^?4n«i 
cf our thougbts in this gradbttion, co&v«yi$ tb^ 
notion of higbqr and higher e:FceUenqe . aoi 
worth 3 till at laft we arrive at uQcr^s^tedi ^QOb 
plete and (upreine esccellenoe. If this is not 
intelle&ual perception^ bpt finfatm merdyi 
then may aU nature as it qqw i^ds jq o^r 
Ideas be reverfed s the top may be pUced at tbf 
bottom^ and the bottom at the top} and an atooi 
of U0con(ciou93 ina^^ve matter b^ conceived 
to poflefs fupreme excQllonce, a$ juftly and tnily 
as now the contrary is conc^ivfd. 

I am pleafed to find a worthy and ^celkq^ 
writer expreffing fully my fentigif Q^s on thiy 
tak^tdty with whofe words I (ball ^pnclude thia 
chapter^. ^* Wc cannot {(^y^ hp) avoid obr 
ferving, tfaaft of things wbicb occur, (p 90f 
thoughts, the idea of fupcrior ^xceUepp^ acr 
companies (bme upon, a company wilfr 
others. As thp es^ernal fenfo d^tipgwCb 
between pleafant and painfiil in ^r pt^e^ll^ 
^ and the internal iei^ p^<;eiy^ a difl^ereQCf 
between the beautiful and (h? defonnod i ie 
the undirfianding not only feparales tnidii ftofia 
falfehood, but difiaerqs a d^gnky in /bene be^ 

^ See Mr. Abernetby's Sermoosi Volt IT. p. 919* 

> 
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^ ings and ibme qualities beyond others. It is 
^' not poflible for a man to confider inanimate 
^< nature and life, the brutal and die rational 
^' powers^ or virtue anl ^ce, with a |)erfeft in« 
^< difierence, or without preferring one before 
^ the 0&a in his tifteem/ And ^ 4dea ^ 
t difference in the degrees oF their per£ 
ion, as neceflanly arifes in liis mind^ as tt 
^ of a difference in their being/' 
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Of the Original of our pefires and 

AffeStions, .." 

WHAT comes next to be enquired in* 
to» according to the method which has 
been laid down, is' our perception of good and 
ILL-DESERT. But I chufe, firft, to take into 
coniideration the original of our afiedtions in 
genera], and efpecially of the two leading one$ ; 
Jelf'bve and benevolence. This is a fubjeft which 
has a near relation to thofe which have been 
already examined, and to the defign of this 
Treatife. I cannot find a more proper place for 
what it is neceflary I (hould fay upon it ; and^ 
therefore^' doubt not, but I fhall be excufed, for 
interrupting fo far the order at firft propofed, as 
to introduce it here. 

Each of our afiedions has its particular ob- 
ject and end* Self-love leads us to defire and 
ipvix{\xe private I and Benevolence, ^«^/rV^hap- 
pinefs. Ambition is the love of fame, power 

and 
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and diftindion ; and Curiosity is the love of 
what is new and uncommon. The objeds of 
thefe and all our other afifeftions^ are defired for 
their own fakes ; and conftitate fo many dif-^ 
tinft principles of adion. This is eilential to an 
afiedion or appetite, and the very notion of it. 
What is not at all defired^ /{/^^ but only as a 
means of fomething dfe, cannot, with any pro* 
priety, be called the objed of an affedion. So, 
for example ; if, according to the opinion of 
ibme, we defire every thing merely as the means 
of our own good, and with an ultimate view to 
it, then in reality we deiire nothing but our own 
good, and have only the one (ingle afFedipn of 
felf-love. 

We are, I believe, capable of obtaining abun-* 
dant £idsfadion about the original of fome of 
the tendencies and deiires we fed ; and the at-» 
tentive reader, from the nature and drift of the 
preceding reafonings, may have been already led 
to anticipate what I (hall iky. - 

As all moral approbation and difapprobation, 
and our ideas of beauty and deformity, have 
been afcribed to an internal sense ; mean- 
ing by diis, nQt ** any inward power of percep- 
** tion," . but ** an implanted power ^ difibrcpl: 
^^ fromrA^;" fo, all our deiires and affecr 
tbns have, in like manner, beeji aforibed to 

instinct. 
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iHSTtficT, me^ffgh i^^B not mr4f *^ tie 
^ itnmfidiat^ iiefire ,ff an ^^fe£f/' but " ^e r^f-r 
*^ /m of thk defirei or «a hiplmif^d pppmi^g^, 
^^ The ^nsner o^imoa J Is^vp ^ea% aft Ifugp 
fpfiafl|ipe44 { fun now to examioe ]^ liMer. 

. ^ Is ^11 aU dofire to J3e -coiifidtfed. 9S w^«^ 
^ infiit^hef Is k» in partiailtr, owiii^ ^ 
^^ eoiihsttig faut. an original hit9 pvtn tummn 
'^ tures^ wUch they mi^t faaye fifihrr wjuat^ 
^ or have jreceirod in it ooi^arj 4iiit<%oii; 
<^ tl^-weareatalliconcerfiedibrotiCiQNiigQQds 
^ or ibr ihe good 4if .otbecs :?" 

As £ir as this eaquny idates to prinute ^ood* 
we fitay without hefitation or doiditaninfir indhot 
negative. The deiire of haf^inefe for otp^hes, 
ccrtainlj aia&s Jiot fcdoi xnstuact^ iaitit ienfe 
in which I have jiift defined it; Thei&ILaad 
adequate account of it, is, 4be ndbare rf btpi' 
finefi. it osampofiibfe, but that deatoies oapa^ 
ble ocf pleafant and painfvd dcpfitt w us^ flioai4 
hoe and chufe the onC) and jdifiibf ad 4FMi \}ait 
Mher. Noheingy m4io knows what hapf)inefi 
and mifery are, can be fnppofed JndifibrenC to 
thenft, whhotit a ^ain oontradidtion. Wmet « 
not ^pjibk tibj^a: of ^r^ ) nor bappita«is, of J 

inwf^* No vpdwer whalfeever can eattfe A ^ 
creaturc, *in -^ agonies of torture and miferys 

to be fAeafed ^\t\k ^\m ftate^ to Mke k lor iflfttg 

or 
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bt to wlfli to remain fo* Nor can any powet 
caufe a creature rejoicing in bliis to dijlike liis 
date, or be afraid dt its continuance. Then 
only can this happen, when pain can be agree^ 
cBky and pleafure difagreeabU % that is, when 
pain can be pleafure \ and pleafure, pain. 

From hence I infer, that it is by nome^ns, 
in genera], an abfurd method of explaining our 
afie(5tions, to derive them from the natures of 
things and of beings. For thus we fee are we 
to account for one of the mofl important and 
a£tive afFedions within us- To the preference 
and defire di private happinefs by all beings, no- 
thing more is requifice than to know what it is. 
•— ** And may not this be true, likewife, of 
•* publick happinefs ? May not benevolence in 
** fome degree be ejential to intelligent beings^ 
•* as well as fclf-love Xofenjible beings ?** 

But let us enter into a more diftindt confide^ 
ration of this point, and try what may be par« 
ticularly ofiered, to (hew this to be indeed the 
true foundation o( Benevolence. 

What I have already (hewn feems to carry, 
great weight with it. For, let us, once more, 
put the cafe of a being purely reafonable. It is 
fufiiciently evident, that (though by fuppfition 
void of implanted byaflcs) he would not want 
all principles of a<^ioQ, and all inclinations 3 or 

I be 
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be in a (late of abfoiute and univdrfal indolence 
and indifierence. It has been Oiewn he woold 
perceive Virtue, and pofiefs afFcdtion to it, in 
proportion to the degree of his knowledge and 
ttnderftanding. At leaft, the nature of bappinefs 
would engage him to cbufe and defire it for him-- 

felf. And is it credible that, at the fame time, 
he would be neceffarily indifferent about it for 
others ? Can it be fuppofed to have that in it, 
which would infallibly determine him to ieek it 
for bimfelfi and yet to have nothing in it, which 
can excite him to a (ingle wifh, or the le^ft ap- 
probation of it for others ? Would the nature 
of things, upon this fuppofition, be confiftent? , 

' Would he not be capable of feeing, that 
the happinefs of others is to them as inv* 
portant as his is to him ; and that it is in itfelf 
the fame, equally valuable and equally de- 
iirable, whoever poffeflcs it ? — - Every one will 
acknowledge it to be impoflible, that he (hould 
defire pkafure for himfelf, and mfery for others. 
It ihould feem alike impoflible, that be (hould 
defire pleafure for himfelf, but not for others. 
' In confidering diis point we (hould b^ careful 
to keep in view the fuppofed circumftances of ' 
the being about whom I argue, or to conceive of 
him as left to the effe^ls of mere reafbn ; and 
under no inflaeoce from any ioteifering pdo-- • 

pics 
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ciples Of catiies, ^hich might have a tendendy 
ftrprgudfce or deceive him. 
/ Let us again enqaire*; wbuld not this being: 
tStnt to thfe prcpofition ; " happincfs is better 
tfcan mifcry?" -^ A*dcfiniti6n has been afked of 
the word better here. With equal reafon might a 
definition be afked of the vjotA greater y when 
the whole is affiraied to be greater than a part. 
Both denote fimple ideas, and both truth. The 
one; what happinefs is, compared with mifery ; 
and the' other, what' the whole is, compared 
with a part. And a- mind that fhould thinlc 
bapfnncfs not to be better than mifery,. would 
miftafce as grofsly, as a mind that fhould be-* 
lic¥c the whole not t6 be greater than a part. 
It cannot thcreforcf be reasonably doubted, but 
that fiich a being, (Contemplating and comjparing 
happinefs and mifery, would as utiavoidably as* 
hfc perceives their difference, preferiht one to 
thd other; and cbtife the one rather than the 
other, for his felltjw-btings. Nor can it, I 
fhould think, be eafy for any to bring them- 
feives-to dtfputethis j and to believe, that there 
is' not any being, who, as reafmahky if the eVer- 
lafting happinejs or »it^^of thewholeuniverfe de- 
ptoded onthcflighteft aiflion in his power, would 
XMik'ht neccflkrily unconcerned what he did, 
and as* readily tletermine for the one as the other. 

I 2 This 
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This is no further pofTible, nor can happinefs 
and mifery appear any farther alike good and eli^ 
gible to any agents than he conceives tbem the 
fame*, judges the one to be the other ; believes 
contradidions true> and confounds the e£ences 
of things. 

, If the idea the word better flands for, in the 
before-mentioned proportion , is indeed to be 
referred to a fenfe^ and implies nothing true ; if 
to the judgment of right reafon> happinefs and 
mifery are objefts in themfelves indifferent, 
this muft be perfeftly undcrflood by the Deity. 
There can, in him, therefore, be no preference 
of one to the other. There is nothing in hap- 
pinefs to engage or juflify his choice of it. What 
account, then, is to be given of his goodnefs?^^ 
Some, I know, will fay ; the fame account that 
is to be given of his exiftence ; meaning no ac- 
CQUnt at all. But there is, furely, an account to 
be given of his exiflence ; even the fame with 
that which is to be given of all neceffary truth : 
And this account is fully applicable to his bene^ 
vqlencey as the original of it has been here ex- 
plained. But were this, univerfally, an im- 
planted and fadlitious principle s it would be un- 
avoidable to conclude, that it cannot exifl in a 
nature from which muft be excluded evciy thing 
implanted and factitious. How much, therefore, 

upon 
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upon this fuppofition, will our evidences for this 
attribute be leflened? Can we admit a fuppofition 
which obliges us to conceive of hioi as good, t&;/^* 
out^ nay, cmtrary to, his intelligence?— This is a 
iinular argument to that ufed before in the firft 
c;hapter ; and it may be further proper to hint, 
though it can fcarce efcape obfervation, that, 
what I have endeavoured to eftablilh in that 
chapter^ infers and includes what I have faid 
. on the prefcnt fubjefl 3 and if either be right, 
both muA be fo« 

It is confefTed, that, in our inward fentiment?, 
we are determined to make a diftindion between 
puUick happinefs and mifery; and to appre- 
hend a preferableneis of the one to the odier. 
But it i$ aflcrted, that this is owing to our frames 
that it arifes from ienfes and inftindts groen US| 
and not from the nature of happinefs and miiery« 
— But why is this aflerted? What proof can 
be given of it ? — It may be owing l;o the latter 
catife); The inftance of felf-love demmfirates 
this; -~ Let any thing ec^uivalent be; offered for 
the contrary* 

After the fame manner in which felf-love 
and benevolence ha.ve been acxounted for, may 
we account for ibme of our other affedtions. 
But thefe being of lefs importance^ and the con- 
(id^ration of them not fo much in my way, I 

I 3 flull 
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ihall only juft touch uppn the Jove of fi^mfiaoid 
of knowledge. 

Approbation and diiapprobatipp of owic]v^s 
and others^ as our own adtions aod diijpo6tipn^» 
or thofe of others, are obferved to be i^ght or 
wrong, arc unavddable. The iotcUigent nature 
therefore, alone, being fufRcieot for the ^percep" 
tion of morality, lays the foundation pf fan^e 
and honour. And it is not much lefs evident 
that it will, likewife, give rife to the deiare^pfl 
purfuit of them. 

Can a reafonable being be indififecent about 
his own approbation ? If not about his own,; 
why (liquid we think him QecejO&rily (b about 
that of others ? Is there nothing in the goo^ 
(^ini^n^ iQVCy and e/ieem of his fellow-beings, pr 
pf an .ob&rving worlds which can ipclinehiio 
to prefer and chufe them, rather than their con-* 
tempt and averfion ? h it, in particular, only 
from in(lin(5t, that any creature has any conqer,n;t 
abftra£ted from its effefls^ about the approba- 
tion of God ? 

The defire of knowledge alfo, and the prefe- 
rence pf TRUTH, muft prife in every intel- 
ligent mind. Tkuth is the proper objeft of 
mind, as light is of the eye, or harmony of the 
car. To this it is^ by its nature, iitted, and upr 
pn thi? depends its very e^jiftence s there being 

no 
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BO Idea pioffiUe o£mind^ oxfrnde^anSng^ with- 
ont fuppofiog ibmediing to be underftiiOfd. Truth 
and fcieoce are of infinite extent j and it is in** 
concelvabk, tihat die underftanding can be in^ 
difierent to them ; tbat it Aioold want inclina-^ 
tion to iear(^ into tfiem ^ that its progreis, in 
die di&overy of them, ^old b« attended witl:^ 
)io fatisfk^Bon ; cm: t^/ with the pro^^ed: be- 
fdrfe it of «lnboifnded £:ope for improvement 
and endle& acquiiitioiss, it Ibotild be capable oS. 
being equally contenced with error^ darknei^ 
and ignorance. 

Why, therefore, reafonablc beings love Iruth^ 
hufuiedge^ and hmour% is to be anfwered in 
the Amie nnanner with the enquiry ; why they 
love and defire happinefi ? This, we have feen, is, 
and cannot 4)ilt be dttkveA for itfelf \ and as, to a 
genera] region, it mxstk appear i\nlii;e1y, that it 
ftiould be the only objcfl: of this kind, we have 
MUdttit rfeafon tothmk that, in fa£t, ft is not. 

In the method now purfued, w^ might go on 
to give a particular complication of the caufes and 
grounds pf the various fentiftients of veneration, 
awe, love, wonderi cftcem, &c. produced with- 
ill us by the contemplation of certain objefts* 
As '4bme ol^eds are adapted to pleafiy and as 
ptfiers ncceffarily csi(sxt defire i fo almoft every 

J 4 ' diffc« 
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different objeS has a different efFeA- dn bur 
minds, according to its different nature and qua^ 
lities. And thefe emotions, or feelingSi are al« 
inofi. as diifoent and various, as the. objeds 
tbetnfelves of our confideratbo. Why (hould 
we icruple aiqribing this^ &> a nec$ffary corref^' 
pondence, in the natures of things, between 
thefe feelings and their refpediye obje£ts ? — It 
pannot, furely, be true, that, antecedently to 
arbitrary conilitution, any affections of our minds 
^re equally and indifferently applicable to a$iy 
objects and qualities : Nor would it be con^ 
|i(lent in any one to allert this^ who does not go 
fo far, as to deny all real connexion between 
caufes and effe£ts } all real dependence of events 
on one another.; all proper fubferviency of 
ineans to ends, or eflential aptneis of things .to 
particular purpofes, in the material and rational 
world. 

But it muft not be forgotten, that, in men, 
the fentiments and tendencies of the intelligent 
nature, are, in a g^'eat degree, mingled with the 
cffe<3:s. of arbitrary «onftitution. It i3 very nc- 
ceffary that this obfervation, before indfted on, 
{hould be here called to mind. Rational and 

m 

difpafTionate benevolence wouldj in us, be .& 
principle much too v^eak, and. utterly infufii* 

ciept 
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t&ant for thepurpofes of our prefent' ftat^. ' Atid 
the fame is true of our odicr rational principles 
indidefires. "' 

* This, perhaps, will afFord us a good re'afSh 
for diftinguiftiing between affedlions and pdjjtmu 
The former, which wc apply indifcriminately 
to all reafonable beings, may moft properly fig^* 
nify the dciires and inclinations founded iti the 
reaibnable nature itfelf, and eflenttal to it 5 fuch 
as felf-love, benevolence, and the love of trtitli. 
— Thefc, when aided and ftrcngthened by in- 
ftindtive determinations, take the latter denomi- 
nation; or are, properly, ^^^w. —• Thofe ten- 
dencies within us, that are merely arbitrary and 
inftiniSive, fuch as hunger and third:, and the 
defires between the fexes, we commonly call 
Appetites or pajjkm indifferently, but feldom or 
never affeBiom. 

I cannot help, in this place, (lepping afide a lit- 
tle, to take more particular notice of an opinion 
already refcriied to ; I mean, the dpinion of thofe,' 
who will allow of no ultimate objed of defire,,. 
or motive to action, heGdes private good. What 
has given rifp to this opinion, has been, the not 
taking care to diftinguifli between de/ire, and 
the pleafure implied in the gratification of it. 
Xhe latter is fubfequent to the former, and 

founded 
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^bunded in k : That is, an dbjc&y futh ^sfcnie^ 
Jtnowledgej or the w^are qfaffiend^ is defire^ 
not becaufe we forefee, that when obtained, it 
Will give us pleafure i but, vice virfa ; the ob- 
taimog it gives us j^eaiure, becanfe we previ- 
ioufly deHced it, or had ^n ixffi&im cariying is 
iovnediatdy to it, aod rcfting'in it. And, wore 
jtfaere no £ich af&SbioAS, the very foundatbris of 
private enjoyment and h^ppinels Would he de«> 
iboyed. It cannot be conceived, that the ob» 
tainiog what we do not ddire, (kogid be the 
caufe of pleafune to us ; or that what we are 
perfedly indifferent to, and is not the «nd of 
any aifedion, diould» upon being poifleficd, be 
^he means of any kind cf indulgence, or gra- 
tification *• 

Besides \ if every o^£t of defire is considered 

merely as the caufe of pleafure ; one would* 
think, that, antecedently to experience, no one 
object could be ddired more than another ; 2(nd 
that the firfl time we contemplated fame, knowr 

ledge, or the bappinefs of others j or had any 

« 

• " The very idea of bappinofs or enjoyment, (as Dr» 
*< BfdUr fays) is this, ah appetite or aiFecSlion having its 
^ obje£k/' See Sermons preached at the RolT% chapeK* 
Idy chief defign here is to throw together a few obferva- 
tion^ wfiich feem toiiave a tendency to confirm what this 
writer has fo well faid on this fubje£^« 

of 



«f the .ob^s of our natucal ps^oqs anj dqfiifs 
propofed to u«» we muft We been >abiblute]^ 
indifferent to thon:^ aod ipvil Jbavie reiDi^kwvl 
fo, Ull, by fome mean$» we wqre oonyiaoed qF 
the connexion between thetn «nd. pl^aiuce. 

For further ratis£i€tion on tbispoiot, nptbiipg 
can be more proper^haatoxpniid^i;; whetb^r^iuf^ 
pofing we could lenjQy the ffixxm pka^rc^m/i^ 
the objed of our dcJQire, or by inegle^git, ,we 
(hould be indifferent <o it. Could we enjoy 
pleafures equi\ttlent to thoie attending Jcno^.* 
ledge^ or the approbation .of othor^, .withoat 
tbenq, or with in£uny 9nd ignoranoe, would wp 
no longer wilfh for the one, or he Averfe to Ijbp 
pther ? Would a.perfon lofe all curiofity, and 
\k indifferent whether he ftirred a ftq>«to iecthe 
^eateft wonder, were he affured he (bould c^ve 
equal (enfaiaon? .of pleafure by i^yiag 4¥h(|fe 
he is ? Did you believe, that the ,pi?o^9fity «f 
^Qur neaceft kindred, your friends 4Mr yo^r eow^ 
liy, would be the means of no .greiatiBr H»pptneft 
to you, .than theirinifery 3 woulfi you jofe a^Ilow 
tQ them, and all defires of itb^ir g9od?«~Wo«jk) 
ypu not ehu& <to onjo^ the iwx\t iQugntity €|f 
pleafure with virtup, rather th^n npitbiM it it *-rA« 
lunbiaffed jpiud muft '^um iat jOaqb QsquMiesi 
upd any one, who would, in this ;«ianQer, exitT 
m^ne hin^elf, might.pafil^ %d, Ibat all.hi^ afi^ 

{ fedions 
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feftions and appetites (felf-lovc itfelf evccptcd) 
ate, in their nature, dijinterefted \ and that, 
though the feat of them be felf^ and the cfFeft 
of them the gratification of felfy their dired: 
tendency is always to fome particular objedt 
different from private plcafure, beyond which 
they carry not our view. So far is it from be- 
ing true, that, in following their impulfes, we 
aim at nothing but our own intereft ; that we 
continually feel them drawing us aftray froth 
what we know to be our intereft ; and may ob* 
fcrvc men every day carried by them to actions 
and purfuits, which they acknowledge to be 
ruinous to them. 

Birt to return from this digreflion. — Of our 
feveral paflions and appetites, fome are fubor«- 
dinate to (elf-love, and given with a view to 
the prefcrvatibn and welfare of individuals. O^, 
thers are fubordinate to benevolence, and giveri 
in order to fecure and promote the bappifieft 
of iht /pedes. The occafion for them arifesen* 
tirely from our deficiencies and weaknefles* 
Reaforl alone, did we pofiefs it in a higher de^ 
grec, would anfwer all the ends of them*-*-* 
Thus ; there would be no need of the parental 
affeSiion^ were all parents fufficicntly acquainted 
with the reafons for takings upon them the 

guidance 
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guidance and fupport of thofe whom nature has 
placed under their care, and were they virtuous 
enough to be always determined by thofe rea« 
fons. And, in all other inflances of implanted 
principles, it is plain, that there is a certain de- 
gree of knowledge and goodnefs, by which they 
would be rendered fuperfluous. 

It is incumbent on thofe who fee this, and 
can regard appetite^ as, in the defign of nature, 
merely minifterial and fupplemental to reafin^ 
and neceflary only on the account of its abfence 
or imperfedions, to labour to improve it, and 
to extend its influence as much as po&ble ; to 
learn more and more, in all inAances, to fubfli- 
tute it in the room of appetite^ and to diminifh 
continually the occaiion for inflindive principles 
in themfclvcs. — All the inferior orders of crea- 
tures, and men themielves during their firfl: 
years, have no other guide than inflinSi. The 
further men advance in exiftence, and the wifer 
and better they grow, the more they are difen- 
gaged from it. And there may be numberleis 
orders of fbperior beings^ who are abiblutely a- 
bove it, and under the fole influence and guid- 
ance of reafon. 

We cannot, indeed, coniidering the prefent 
weak and imperfed ftate of huAian reafon, fuf- 
ficiently admire the wifdom and goodnefs of 

1 God, 
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<^, ifl tfic pfcvifion he has made againfl thtt* 
evils which would arUe from hence^ by parti-^' 
cular, . inftlndfive determinations. As \<mg as* 
ilien have not that wifdom which would afcef-^ 
tain their taking regularly the fuftenance necei^ 
i^y fdr their fupport^ upon barely knowing it- 
to be proper at certain intervals 3 how kind is ir 
t6 remind them of it> and urge them to it^ by 
the painful and conflantly returning fo]icitation9 
iSE hunger? As it is probable, they would not 
be fufficiently engaged to the relief of the mife- 
rable, without the tender fympathies and im« 
pulfes oicompqIJion ; how properly are/i&^givea 
them ? And as^ in like manner, if left to mere 
reafon, the care of their ofEpring would be litde 
attended to 5 how wifely are they tied to them by 
the parent alfondnefs^ and not fuffered to negleiSl 
them without doing violence to themfelves ? 

In general j were we trufted wholly with the 
care of ourfelves, and was our benevolence de«- 
termined alike to all mankind, or no further to 
particular perfons, according to our different re- 
lations to them, than unaflifted reafbn would 
determine it; what confuiion would eniue? 
What dcfolation and mifcry would be foon in- 
troduced into human affaits ? 

How evidently, therefore, do the wifdom and 
benevolence of oqr Maker appear in the frame 

of 
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of our natures ? — It is truc^ that thcfc very 
principles, the neceflity of which to the prefer- 
vation and happinefs of die ipecies, we fo evi* 
dcntly fee, often prove,- inh event, the cauies of 
many grievous evils. But they are plainly in^ 
tended . fix ^^. Thdfe evils are iktioccidentat^ 
not the proper confequences of them^ They 
proceed from the unnatural ahufe and corrup* 
tioa of them^ and happen entirely through out 
oivn faulty contrstfy to what aji^ars to be th* 
conftitution of our nature and the wDl of our 
Maker. It is impoffible to produce one inftanca 
ill which die original diredlion of nature is to 
evili or to any thing not, upon the whole^ 

I am not at all fblicitous about determining 
Aicely, in all caies, what in our natures is to be 
reiblved into inJlinB^ and what not. It is fuf^ 
ticient, if it appears, that the mod important of 
our defires and aiFedions are deducible from a 
lc& precarious and higher originaL 
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Of our Ideas of good and ill Defer t. 



IT is needlefa to fay any thing to (hew, that 
the ideas of good and ill defert necefTarily 
arife in us upon confidering certain adiohs and 
charaders; or, that we conceive virtue as always 
ivcrthyy and vice as the contrary. Thcfe ideas 
are plainly a fpecies of the ideas of right and 
wrong. There is, however, the following di^ 
fcrencc between them, which- may be worth 
mentioning. The epithets, right and wnmg^xtj 
with (Iridt propriety, applied to aSfions; but |W 
and iU defert belong rather to the agent. It is 
the agent alone, that is capable of happinefft of 
mifcry j and, therefore, it is he alone that pro- 
perly can be faid to dejervethtk. 

I apprehend no great difficulty ,in explaining 
thefe ideas. They fuppofe virtue pra^fed, of 
neglefied, and tegardthe treatment due to be- 
' ings in confequcnce of this. They fignify the 
propriety or fitncfs which wo difcem in making 
virtuous agents happy, and difcountenancing the 
* vicious 
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viciour and conupt. When we fay, a mania^- 
Jerws well, we mean,- that his character b fuch, 
that we approve of (hewing him/avour ; or that 
iC is rr^^/ he £|l9uld be happier than if he had 
beeo of a di&pent chat ader. We cannot but love 
a virtuofis agent, and defire his happinefs above 
that of others. Reafon deteroiines at once,, that 
he ot^git to be the better for his virtue. — A vw 
cbus being, on the contrary, as fuch, we cap^ 
not but hate and condemn. Our concern ft^t 
hk happineis is necefTarily diminifhed ; nor can 
Wf;. truth appear more felf-^evldently to our 
iiMnds»4. titan that it is wrimg he /hould profp^r 
in his wickednefi, or that happinefs fhould be 
ccmferred on hi(n in the fame manner and tpi. 
€m faoie deg^e^ as it is on others of amiable 
chacaAers $ or as it would have been conferred 
eor himfeif, bad be been virtuous. 

Different chara£lers* require diflferent treat-- 
ment. Virtue aferds a reajbn for comrounicat- 
tng additional happinefs to the agent) vice is a 
rei^n for wiAdrawing favour,* or for puniHiipg. 
— Thta fccma to bfc very intelligible. But in 
order furtber to explain this point, it is^ necefii^ 
tfXoohCervt particularly, that the whole foundst- 
tiDn of the fentimcois^ nowonentioned ial:^ no 
meant this ; " the tendency t>f virtue to the 
^ happine^-oftlif world, a«d of vice to its 

K " mifcry j 
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" mifery ; or the publick utility of the one, and 
V inutility of the other." — Wc have an imme-- 
diate approbation of making the virtuous happy» 
and difcouraging the vicious, abftradted from all 
confequences. Were there but two beings in 
the univerfe, one of vsrhom v^ras virtuous, the 
other vicious ; or, were we to conceive two fuch 
beings, in other refpeds alike, governed apart 
from the reft of the world, and removed for ever 
from the notice of all other creatures ; we (hould 
ftill approve of a different treatment of them. 
That the good being (hould be lefs happy, or a 
greater fufferer, than his evil fellow being, vtrould 
appear to us wrong. 

Suppofe a perfon had any particular benefit 
to communicate, and that the only confideradon 
to determine which of two competitors ihall 
have it, is their contrary moral charaders ; wha^ 
room would there be for hefitation ? What 
wife and difintercfted perfcn would not imme- 
.diately determine in favour of the virtuous cha- 
rader ? Or will any one fay, that he would 
want all rcafon for fuch a determination, and 
be neceflarily indifferent on which of the com- 
petitors he beftowed the fuppofcd bleffing,. if 
there were no other beings in the world j or if 
he knew that all memory of the fad would be 
infimediately loft j or that, \t\ any other wa/, all 

hurtful 
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hurtful efiedls from his determination would be 
prevented? The virtuous perfon, every one 
would fay, is worthy of the benefit ; the other 
unwartby : That is, their refpedive charaftcrs 
are fuch, thdt it is right it (hould be conferred 
on the one, rather than the other. But, why 
right ? Not merely on account of the effeds 5 
(which, in thefe inftanccs, we are far from 
taking time always to confider) but inmediatefy 
and ultimately right 5 and, for the fame reafoa 
that beneficence is right, and that objeds and 
relations, in general, are what they are. 

The moral worth or merit of an agents 
then, is, ^^ his virtue confidered as implying 
'^ the fuitablenefs or fitnefs, that good (hould be 
** communicated to him preferably to others ; 
*' and as diipofing all obfervers to efleem, and 
".love him, and ftudy his happinefs,"— Virtue 
naturally, and of itfclf, recommends to favour 
and happinels, qualifies for them, and renders 
the being poflefled of it the proper objed of 
encouragement and reward. It is, in a like 
fenfe, we fay that a perfon, who has been a be- 
nefa£lor to another, deferves Well of him ; that 
benefits received ought to be acknowledged and 
recompenfed ; and, that the perfon who beftows 
them is, preferably to others, the proper objedt 
of our regard and benevolence. 

K 2 I deny 
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1 dcny%pot, but that one circumftance of great 
importance^ upon 'which Is grounded the fitncfs 
of countenancing virtue, and difcoiJntenancirig 
vice, among reafonable beings, is, the manifeft 
tendency of this to prevent mifcry, ahd to prt- 
ferve order and happinefs in tlic world. What 
i affert is, that it is hot all that renders Tuch a 
procedure right; but tliat, Tctting afidcr the con- 
sideration "of jiublick intereft, it would ftti], 
though with fbmc difFerebce in the degree and 
manner, remain right to make a ditlinflion be- 
tween tlie lots of the virtuOus'and vicidus. Vice 
is of ESSENTIAL DEMERIT; and virtuc is in 
itfelf rewardable. For, once more, Ifet' lis ima- 
gine an order of reafonable beings, made to pafs 
through a particular Tlage of cxifterice, at the 
end of which they are annihilated*: Among 
whom, during the period theyexifted, nodiftinc- 
tion was made on account of theh- 'different 
charadlers :' Virtue was not favoured^ nor vice 
.puhifhed: Happinefs and mifery'were diftri- 
buted promifcuoufly ; the guilty often eafy, pfof^ 
perous, andflouriftiing; the. good,* asbft6n,*aP- 
fiidted, robbed of every eftjoy ment, and 1)rdught 
to untimely ends by ' their virtue, or by 'the 
oppreflion and cruelties of thfeir more happy, 

• * • 

* As men are, fuppoGiig no fdturc ftsue. 

though 
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tl^ough wicked fejlow- beings : X^e /?i^ wickeid* 
generally, the /?^fuflferers; and the moji lip- 
right, the kafi happy. Notwithftanding all this, 
tbj? quanjtity of plcafufe or good enjoyed by the 
ViJ^oXp^ order, apd by, every, fmgle individual of 
it^ majf be. conceived greatly to exceed the ill. 
But will any one. Igy, that were there no con- 
il^xipn between fuch an order of l^eings and the. 
r^ of . th^. univerfe^ tl^ere woqld no( be any 
thin§;ir) ^e,dirpoii;ion of its affairs that would^ 
l^. wrong ? !-r It will be faid probably, for no- 
thing elfe cao^ be faid with reafon, ^^ that fu/ch 
"..>; fta$€,pf re^fpqablp beings cannot be ap* 
" prQv^4 by ,ws, becaufe there would ;havc been 
^^ more happinefs among them, had their af* 
'' f(i^$ been Q]:dered agreeably to the rules of 
" fiiitrib^tiyc juj[^ice/' But is it fo unavoid-j. 
2f]4e. ^ {f^e this, tl^at every one's diiapprobation 
njiufi t^e always inxmedjately determined by it? 
Or Y^jifs J[t impqfHblejtbat fuch a icheme of na* 
tune £hould bo eflabli(hed and carried on for a 
time, as that this might not have been true ? Qri^ 
a}lowii]g tbe^ unreafonal^lene&.oC making fodi a 
fbppqfidppj dp we always conceive of Grod, as 
QbfeS^i h every Jin^k inftarfce^ fo produce all 
tbp^gopinefs poffibk^ jpdr»per?tcto the utmoft 
yL\fif)f. ^f his P0W9: ? Is inere no greater harm, 

K 3 or 
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or other kind of wrong in a fyfteni of beings 
fo governed, than in producing a fmaller quan^r 
tity of happinefs rather than a greater ; creating 
an earth, for inflance, of the ii^ of ours, rather 
than one bigger, and, confequently, capable of 
fupporting a greater number of inhabitants f 
Or, are all things relating to this fydem and its 
events ordered as equitably and well, and as 
much to the fatisfa6tion of our minds, as if there 
had been in it, upon the whole, the fame quan- 
tity of happinefs, but diftributed according to 
thp moral charadlers of the beings ? 
. In the cafe of a fingle, folitary cvfl being, 
it may perhaps be very true, that the only thing 
that CQuld juflify putting. him into a (late oJF 
abfolutc. mifery, would be its conducivenefs to 
his reformation. • But then the reafon why wo 
approve of ufing methods to accompliih his 
reformatipn, is not merely this ; ** that it is C3?- 
^' . pedienf to his happinefs." For were this true, 
we fhould equally approve the following things ^ 
punijhing him^ and thus bringing him to a fcnfe 
of his duty, and, in confequence of this, to hap- 
pinefs ; or fo originally conflituting his frame 
and ordering his circuni^flances of being, as that^ 
though unreflraine^ p his vices, he fhould en<* 
joy, for the defigne^^ period of his exiftencc, 

^ ^' the 
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the fame quanti^ of pleafure ; or (fuppofiog 
this impofflble) fo over-ruling, in various ways, 
the effeds of his wickednefs, oiaking fuch im* 
preiHons upon his mind, granting him fuch a 
fucceffion of agr^aUe feniations, fixing him in 
a fituation of fo much external affluence and de« 
light, and confetring fa many extraordinary ad* 
VantagfK upon him, as (hall compenfate, or, in 
an^ degt^e, more than compenfate any futfer- 
ii)g6, br any diminution of faappineis neceflari^ 
]y arifing from his guilt* -^ Is there nothing to be 
cbo^ 'between thefe methods of. making a 
being happy ? * Sappofing the iame quantity of 
happinefs enjoyed, is it indifferent whether a 
i>eing enjoys it in a courfe of wieked^efs, oi of 
virtue ? -— It wduld he extravagant to afTert, that 
thdreVi^ no /^3ilf method whereby a being 
can, ill any <legrec, efQipe the hurtful efl^dts 
of his V$ces, or lofe the happy e&ds of his 
virtue. We fee enough in the prefent world to 
convince us of the contrary. 

Ther6 are feveral queftions which may.be 
atked ^ on the fubje£t of this chapter. There 
are many particular cafes and different circum-» 
fiances of agents and of gullt, in which it may 
be difficult for us to determine, what is right to 
be dpne j -iKMr is it at all necenary to my prefent 

K 4 purpof? 



pMpofe that I fiiouki take> nodcr of (bcb *c^k 
It is fiifficietit) if I hav^, in generalji juftly 4eat«^ 
fibttntttd good and ill defect ; -and if^ from 4he 
confiderttdns propofedy it appears^ diat virtue 
it efiendalfy.a/ri^/^ objed of^^R^r, vice df 
&JcouinagemaA\ and tint the revktrdMenefs of 
the one, ^and dw demerit of the od^tr, are in« 
Aances <!xf .abiblnte and eternal rectitude, th« 
ideas of which v\k in us immedit^tely upon the 
omfideration of virtuous and vicious charac* 
tcr8> appear always aloAg with them, and are^ 
by no means, wholly eotncident with or re^ 
iblvaUe into views of publick Mfiikf and itn 
¥tiiity. 

Vfxm this perception of good and 411 de^ 
fert, is founded the paffion of re&afment j the ' 
bepes unavoidably ipringing up in every vir<r 
tuous minds and the prefagiog terrors add an^ 
(idpiiioQs of pfini(hment acconipai^ii^ a con- 
loioufnefs of guilt. 

Let me add ; that there is no perception of 
(Mir nunds which it becomes us more M> fittend 
tf^ . lit points out to us clearlyv ihe^^^ to hap» 
pineiB :aad the ^wditions of it. It is -feeing^' 
fhat according to juft order and equity, fin is 
die ifoileittire of .all our expcdlauens of {ood s . 
iqid ^tiie,^ '4he ||toimdiof i^e higkoft hqpb. *^ * 

Con. 



Cfmfid<red-Qaiere)y» as ttftrineipb of ijbe>i|it(^s0i:j 
which God has givdi us^ tr las^a iitileiiiUabtjoal 
trhkh WiB find eflsntitl «p our milid^ andiiot* 
tetwoven with ^ur ffasie ; it ifUj^lies « deck^^^r 
ritioa frooi die author of our minds of his will 
and intentions) it acquaints ^us how fae^will 
deal with ils, and what'treatmcot wei]|i«y dx^ 
ped fit)tn him» accordi^ to oiir di&fcqt 4sfaftn 
radlers; or Upim whit the ^semiie osT his^^ood* 

neftto tisis fufpe{^d.^«»-««-Biit» cenfid'ened<ii9 
a ncc^flky iperception jof neaton» it dMoi^r^iif 
V^ 'US' what'tbe fi^me r a{/&« will do ; what 
laws tod rules it dbfitms in cariyiog ^ntU 
happbefs of the ^univerie/; ^nd diat its ebd j^^ 
ttot fimply bappiit6(S(^ \Mt ^ ita|)(wds en^yed 
♦* with virttte*/' 

Berat9 



<< not, we make very free in our fpeculatfons^ xr9J do^ 
^K be ^ ba^e fingle difpofitjon to produce happinefs ; but 
♦«' ^'dJfpbfitibntb teakc itt% g66A^ A\5 faithful, tbe hohell 
<< man happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfe£i mind may 
^« te jil^ftd, <«#itb feiki^ thb ^feMotebdidve iuitiA)^ t6 
4« the .fllatoie 4ie has .'^en thtmi^ to '4fa« sehitiMft M 
fV-whidi be lusipteccd thfem tb^e^eh t)t)ier ; ^aod to ^that 
^' which they ftand in to Umfelf : 'thitft idatMln.a» Urn*- 
<< ftff^ iNrbicb, dai-in^; their Ikilk^ce, is even neceflary, 
^ ^ad vijiicii is ths moft im^rtant oae of all : perhaps^ 

''I fay. 



^3^8 Of cur Ideas of : 

♦ • Before we proceed to the next chapter, I can-* ^ 
not hdp defiring the reader, once more, to 
reflect on that rcyerfc of nature, which is pof- 
fible, and which might have obtained, if the 
opinion concerning the foundation of morals 
which I haveoppofed be true. Let him try to con- 
ceive, of the world, and of all our ideas of good, 
of morality, of perfedion, and. of the Deity as 
inverted ; the principal objcds of the confidera- 
tion of our minds as not being what they now 
fiem to be, but as perceived by all intelligent 
beings under notions entirely contrary : what is 
now approved and efteemeH, as difapproved and 
hated : all that is now contemplated as ^, . as 
ntfbriby^ as amiable and excellent^ appearing evil 
and bafe : cruelty, impiety, ingratitude and trea- 
chery apprehended to be virtue -, and benefi- 
cence; piety, gratitude and faithfulneis, to be 
wickednefs : The very averfion arifing in us 
from confidering the former, produced by the 
latter : refped and love excited by ill offices ; 

<^ I hfy an infinitely perfed mind may be pkafed with 
*< this moral piety of moral agentt, in and for itfelf ; as 
^' "well as upon account of its being efienttally conducive 
(^ to the happincfs of his creation." : 

See Butlar^s AMkgjy Part I. Ch. 2: 

■ 

'^ . . • contempt 
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contempt and refentment by ads of kindnefs ; 
miiery, private and publick, conveying the fame 
fentiments thai hap{»nefir now conveys; pre* 
vailing in the fame degree throughout the world, 
and choien and purfued with the iamei nniver<r 
fal approbation and ardour : , virtue^ conceived 
as having ^;7?^/V,i and wV^, as Wdl-deil^ing 
and rewardable. — Can thefe things be? T$ 
there nothing in any of them repugnant to die 
natures of things ? 
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Of the Reference of Morality H thi- 
' J^ivffUf^ Nature ; the Re&itua^ of 
. : mn ^act4ti^i \ oM the GroUfiiis of 

4 

MORALITY has bccin rcprcfentcd is 
neceflary and immutable. There is an 
objedion to thisj which to feme has appeared 
of confiderable weighty and which it will be 
proper for me to examine. 

It may feem ^* that this is fetting up (bme* 
thing diftind from God, which is inde- 
pendent of him, and equally eternal and 
•*. neceflary.*^ 

It is eaiy to lee that this difficulty afFeds 
morality, no more than it does all truth* If for 
this reafon, we muft give up the unalterable 
natures of right and wrong, and make them 
Apendeofc on the Divine wUls we muft, for the 
fame reaibn, deny any thing to be necefarily^ 
true^ and aflert the poffibilhy of contradictions ; 
that is, the poffibility of impoffibilities ; our 

only 
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only idea df -an fmpofflbfflty, t^g, ^« Whdt 
** ihipHi^ a • contraiiiRi(Mt.'' 

^h^t I hare ^itlierto »ttied at has l««ii, 

•to prove that morarity ir^-brancfeof mafjaPy 

tfiOby anid that it 'has the battle - foundation' i^v^ 

it If 1 havfc fuceccded in -fhis^'fhe main point-is 

'fettled, and *wctTT^y -be very wdl cofittoffted^that 

"truth and morality fbotrifd ftand and faM>togc- 

thcr. TThfk 'ftibjVa however tannot be fv- 

fdedfar tirotrgh, or motolity 'fee traced to its 

fburce, \!^iihofut entering f)a»icularly i«lo ^hg 

conlidcratibff of the dtffiedhy co^ pr^lWl 

which natarlilly^ occurs 'in '&11 enquiries of 'this 

Ibrt. 

In die -fi^ p/lace, therefore^ let it ije obferv^ed^ 
that fomething >therc teftatnly is ^bieh -^e 
moft allow not lobe depeiklent on the will 
Of God. Foi^ifl(knCe;this^niitfelf> hiso^^n 
e:nftence; his^eternky and immcnfity ; the dif- 
ference between power anfd impotence,* JWiidom 
and folly, truth and fkKhood, eiidence and 
non-exiftencc. To foppofe thefe deperid«it on 
his will,* is fb nrtctravagant, that iio one can 
" aflert it, who will beftow arty thought on the 
fubjd^t. It would imply, that he is a change- 
able and precarious being, and render it impof- 

I fible 
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^^Ic to form anjT rational and conHftent ideatf 

of his exiftence and . attributes. But . theiie 

' ^moSt be the ' creatures of will» if all truth be 

£>• •— There is another view of this notioo, 

\ 

\ ivhich al£> ihews that it overthrows the Divine 

;; , attributes and exiftence. For» 

' Sectmdljfy Mind fuppofes truth ; and intelli*- 

i .^ence, fomething intelligible. Wiidom fup- 

i • pofes certain o6/e^s about which it is convey-- 

I fant ; and knowledge, bmvables. *— An eternal^ 

\ neoeflary mind fuppofes eternal, neceflary truth ^ 

and infinite knowledge, infinite knowables. If 

then there were no infinity of knowables^ no 

-eternal, neceflary, independent * truths ; there 

-could be no infinite, independent necefiary mind 

•or intelligence \ becaufe there would be nothing 

»to be certainly and eternally known. Juft as^ 

if there were nothing fofpbk^ there could be no 

^CFVoer ; or, if there were no necefiary infinity of 

;; pofiibles, there could be no necefifary, infinite 

• power; becaufe power fuppofes obje^s, and 

eternal, neceflary, infinite power, an infinity of 

eternal and necefifary poffibles. 

In like manner it may be faid, that if there 

were no moral diftinSlions^ there could be no 

. moral attributes in the Deity. If there were 

* A///C1 nnjAt in Fkao'z language. 

1 nothing 
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nothing eternally and analterably right and 
wrong, there ! could be nothing meant by Hi 
eternal, unalterable rectitude or holinefs. -^ It 
is evident, therefore^ . that annihilating truth; 
)x>ffibility, or nx)ral difierences, is indeed anni«- 
hilating all mind, all power, alLgoodne& ; and 
that (b far as we make the former precarious^ 
dependent, or limited ; lb far we make the lat- 
ter fo too. 

Hence we fee clearly, that to conceive of 
truth as depending on God's will, is to con- 
ceive of his intelligence, and knowledge as de- 
pending on his will. And is it poflible, that 
any one' can prefer this to the opinion, that, on 
the contrary, hisw/// (which, from the nature 
of it, requires Jbmetbing to guide and determine 
it) is dependent on, or regulated by, his under'- 
Jiandi^g? "-^Whzt can be more prepofterous, 
than to make the Deity notlang but will; and 
to exak this, on the ruins of all his other at* 
tributes? 

But it may ftill be urged, that theie ob&rva- 
tions remove not the propofed difficulty; but 
radier ftrengthen and fix it. We are ihU left 
to conceive of ^^ certain objeds diftind from 
*^ Deity, which are neceilary and independent; 
'^ and on which too liis exigence and attributes 

" are 
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^ are^ndfd; and without wbkh^ we camtcH 
<r Tq much as focm any idea, of ihera/' I . an«- 
fWtf ; we ought to diiHnguUh between the wiB 
of God and luB^na/mse. It fay no means foU 
lows, becaufei tlfcy ate independent of his mJ^ 
that cfacy. are alio independent. of bis luttmr. 
To coneeivetbtts of them would indeed invol«f 
ua in the. grcatdft abfiiid|tie& and iocQnfiilencif& 
Wherever, or in whatever objeds, fteceffitj and 
infinily occur to ouctbpughts, the divine^ eternal 
nature and per&diona are t(> be acknowledged; 
to whichi nothing of this kind can be unaltted^ 
«-» And the troth, isy that the obje&s we ^re now 
contemplating,, inftead of being d{ftin£t from or 
indofendent of the Deity } are only difl^reot 
views, modes, or attributiBSof hi$ nafure.> 

We ihaU, I believe, be to&it willing to own 
this, whenw^.have atte^mveiy confidcred whtf 
ab(li$b£t trnch and pofiibilityaie. They^peo a 
proiped before us, which is, in all refpe^, 
amazing and unbounded. Our thoughts aae 
hereioft in an unfacbptnable aby/s, where we 
find KKMn for an ev^rlafting progrefe^ and wbece 
the very notion of. arriving at a point, bejK>nd 
which there is noclving further, implies a con- 
tradi£tii;>n. There is no end of what is per- 
ceivable and d i fcow cr a b l e * Theu vk a .proper 

infini^ 
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^fffitiStytJf idcal^ objcds and' verities po//iile to |?e 
kf^own ; and of fyftcbis, worlds, and Iccne^ of 
locing, perception, order, and art, wholly incon.- 
"Ccmble to ^nite minds, pojjible to exift^ Th^ 
infinity oP truth and poffibility we cannot in 
thought dcftroy. Do what we will, it always 
returns upon 6s. Every thought and every idea 
of every mind ; every kind of agency and power, 
and every" degree of intellcdual improvement 
and preeminence amorigft all reafonable beings, 
ibppofe and imply itsneceffary and unchangeable 
exigence. — Can this be any thing bcfides the 
divine, uncreated, infinite r^'^w and pow^ry from 
whence all other realbn and power are derived, 
ofiering tbcmfelves to our minds, and forcing 
us to fee and acknowledge them ?— -What is the 
true concluiion fromfuch confiderations/ but 
that there is an incomprchcnfible Jirji wifdom, 
knowledge, and power necejfarily exiftingy which 
contain in themfehes all things, from which all 
things fprung ^, and upon which all things de- 
pend ? — There is nothing fo intimate with us, 
fe blended with our thoughts, and one with our 



•«. 



* Ic,was,fn Sill pro}>abiUt)S fofsethingof this kind, and 
riot modern Pantbetfmj or Spinozifmy thut foinf of the 
antients meant, when they reprefented God as being all 
CkSngs^ as- tbc^uAcbofigeabic'acid infinite took and «ror.. 

§ee Dr. Cudworth'i InuUemal S^enty Vol. L 
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natures, as God. He Is included, as appears, in 
aUoweoncepttoiis, and neceflary to all the ope- 
rations of our minds : Nor could he be necejfa^ 
rily exi/ienty were not this true of him. For It 
is implied m the idea of necejffary exiftencey that 
it is Jmdamental to all other exigence, and pre- 
fuppofed in every notion we can frame of every 
thing.— In (hort, it fecms very plain, that truth 
^having always a reference to minb ; infinitd, 
eternal truth implies an infinite, eternal mind: 
And that, not being itCcif^JuiJlance^ nor yet nctbing^ 
it muft be zwode ofafubjlance^ ox^tejfentialmf- 
dtm and intelligence of the one^ neeejfary Being. 

It is vfcnYi obferving that, in this way of con^ 
iidering things, we have a kind of tntukion of 
the umty of God* Infinite, ab(ira£l ttath is ef- 
(entially one. This is no lefs clear of truth, than 
it is of fpace or duration*. When we h»Te 
£xed our thoughts on infinite truth, and afters- 
wards try to imagine zfecond^ or another infinity 
c^ it ; we find ourfelves endeavouring abfurdly 
to imagine another infinity of the fame tniilu 
It is (elf-evident, then, that there can be but 

* More tlian one infinite fpace or duration, is not con- 
ceivable, orpoffible. Such, likewife, wilt appear to him, 
Vfho duly oonfiderfi this fubjeA, the connexion between 
all the parts of truth, as well as between thofe of. fpace, 
that we canjaot conceive.of tbem asfeparable ; or ai^oibilate 
•ne abflraS truth, without annihilating the whole. 

one 
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one infinite mind* Infinite truth fuppoTcs and 
k^rs the exigence of one infinite efifence^ as its 
fubfiratum^ and but one. Were there iDore» 
they would not be fiecejfary. -— Particular 
iruths, contenoplated at the faoie time by many 
different mind^j arc, on this account^ no ixiocc 
different^ tbati ^ prefent moment cf duration 
is different 10 one pb^^ from what it is in ana- 
tk^r 3 or> than the fun is different, becauie viewed 
at the lame lime by myriads of eye8.~*AU cro- 
atod ratodfi contemplating truth, and enquiring 
jeto the natures of things, are to be confidered 
as employed in viewing jind examining one and 
t]ie fame oriptu^ znii tmmiprefenf intelligence^ or 
HermU rmfbn. 

Let it be remembered here, that in umverfa^ 
aecefiary truth, are included the comparative na^ 
lures of hai^nefs and mifery ; the right in pro* 
ducing the one^ and the ^(brong in producing the 
other; and, in general, moral truth, moral fitneft 
and aMeUence^ aftd all that is bejl to be done So 
tH ettfet, aiid^ wkh fefpedt to all the variety of 
adtual or poflifole beings and worlds. ■ ■ This 
is the neceffary Goodness of the divine na- 
ture. — It demonfiratcs, that, in the divine 
intfUigeoce, abfolute rectitude is included ; 
wi that etcraa}) infinite power and reafon are 
in effential tonjun^on with, and imply com- 

L 2 plete. 
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plete, moral excellence, and, particularly pcrfc<5 

and boundlefs Benevolence *. It (hews us, that 

^N whenever we tranfgrefs truth and right, or dc-. 

• ^^? / viate from goodnefs, we immediately affront that 

\i ^'^ God, who is truth and goodnefs ; and that, on 

^ 4^1 the contrary, whenever we arc influenced to 

V V} I adlion by thcfe, or determine ourfclvcs agreeably 

to them, we pay immediate homage to him. 

From the whole it is plain, that none* have 
any reafon to be offended) when morality is re- 
prefented as eternal and immutable; for it ap- 
pears that it is not afferting that there Is any 
thing diftind from Deity, which is eternal and 
neceffary and independent j but " refolving all 
to the Divine nature, founding all ultimately 
on this, and aflerting this only to be eternal, 
neceffary, and independent -j*/' 






* Ratio profeSla a rerum natway (i ad retli facUndum 
impelUnSy ^ a deli^i avocans: qua non turn diniqut ifidpit 
lex ejfij cum fcrifta ijl^ fed turn cum orta efi : orta auiem 
fmiul eft cum mtnU divina. Cic. de Leg. Lib. ii* ■ ■ . Ita 
principem legem illam £5f ultimamy mentan ijji omnia ratietn 
out cogentis aut vetantis Dei, Ibid. — Xoy^ cp^^ ^eSi^^tu 
iLAi ^i» Teu/IoF «r/. Hier. Carol. Pythag. 

f The high and facred original of virtue is therefore 
God himfelf, who ** is nil in all ; the fole fountain of all 
<« that is true, right or perfeft." The words of Dt. Sharps 
in one of his Letters to Mrs. Cockbum on the foundation of 
Virtue. See the works of the latter, vol. ii. 

- . The 
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The fame kind of reafoning with fome that' 
I have here ufed has been, by Dr. Clarke applied; 
(and I think juftly ) to /pace and duration : But 
thefe fentiments are more particularly counte- 
nanced by Dr. Cudworth^ who, at the end of' his 
Treatifc on Eternal and immutable Morality ^ ha$ 
coDlidered the fame difficulty, and given a like 
folution of it. Yet it Would be vain to ex- 
pedl that what is here advanced, will be received ; 
One can fcarce hope, indeed, that the authority 
of thefe great men, (and alfo of the admirable 
Plat 0^9 and ieveral of the wifeft of the ancient 

philo- 

♦ Thofc who are acquainted with Pia/«*s writings, know 
that he reprefents the ideas, or intelligible efiences of 
things, as the onfy feat of truth, the only objeAs of know- 
ledge and mind^ and the only things that moft properly 
deferve the name of intities. Here only, according to him, 
cnn we find umty^ it being plainly impoffible to conceive 
of more than onefpedes or abftra<d eiTcnce of a triangle, or 
of any other object of the undcrftanding. Thefe likewife 
he reprefents as the originals and exemplars of all created 
exigences ; as eternal and incorruptible ; above all motion 
and mutation, and making up together the one infinite^ firjl 
intiUigifuey or TO ON. Particular fenfible exiffences, on 
the contrary, he reprefents as being nothing fixed, or per- 
manent in them.felves ; but the feats of multiplicity, ge- 
neration, and motion } the objects not of knowUdge^ but of 
§pimcn oftd imaginatUn \ and' to be looked upon as rathet 
JbadowSy than uaUtits, — He ridicules thofc eartMorn men^ 
{y^ywea^ in Sefhifla) as he ftyles them, who rejeding alt 

L 3 inviliblc. 
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philofopher^) will prove Aifficient to fave it kftn 
from ndicule. 

Thaw 

snvifiblei incprporeal eflcn^es, and abftrad ]des|s« (•ra7«» 
^fAirnK/ftfla, ^a&iAATa, Ktu m^^TA ci/n. ItiJ.) allovr 
liothing to have exiftence befides the objects of fenfe and 
fiincy, or what they can fee and handle : and Aiyi, that 
tHole who b^ve not learnt to look above ^It icnfibles and 
judividvaU to aUlrad truth and the natures of things to 
beauty or good itfeir, are Qot to be ranked amongft true 
philofophers, but among the ignorant, the vulgar, and 
VHnd. •— What he has delivered to this purpofe has been 
parried into myftscifoi and jargon, by the latiar Pbhmfli i 
but this is no reafon for rejeding it* — See the note at 
the end of the Aril chapter* 

I cannot help particularly recon[iinending to the reader's 
perufal here, the two laft chapters of Mr. Harm's 
Dbrmei, quoted before ; pag. 44 and 53. 

This able writer has entered far into this part of PlaioU 
philoibphy i and I am glad to find that I can mpAtipn bin 
ai one of its patrons and friends. 

^^ Thefe etymologies (fays he, pag. 371, 2d edition) 
9* prove their authors to have confijered sciEKCB and 
<< UNDERSTANDING, not as fleeting powers of perception, 
f < \iji^cjia/i'f but father as fleady, permanent, and durable 
«< cpMPREHENSiONS. But if fo, we muft, ibmewbereor 
f' Qlhcr, find for them jSiodf^ permnfuni^ and durabb 
l< piijEpT^j &«• ■■ ; The following, then, are quef- 

!< tig|is worth confidering. £^^tbefeobje£lsare? fFbirg 
%^ tbeyr^ftde? Aodib^si; they areto bedifcovered?---Not 
^* by ixpirimintal philojopby it is plain, for that meddles 
^< with nothing but what is tangible, corporeal, and mu* 
^ table." &c««-^*< May we be allowed (page 389) to credit 

«« thofe 
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(^ Tlierd is, perba^ no Aib^e^t wbofe .more 
imift be truftal to every perfbn'$ own ^tteatiVe 
fcflexioD ; where the defiknencies of language 
are more fenfible; or on which it is more dif^ 
ficalt to write, lb as. Co be enjlirdiy trnflerfliood. 
Many needleis difpntes and impeftintiit objeo^^ 
tions would be prevented, on this ^ well adaH 
-other fubjedts, would peribns be fo Capdid as aP 
ways to attend inbre to what is noieanti thao to 
the accuracy of the exprefBohs. 
. . A great deal might have been added to what 
basbfenfaid; and the whole argument, now 
very imperfectly touched^ explabed at large and 
porfued throughout, would, I think, contaiDone 
of the higheft of all ^peculations. 

There has been another difficulty fiarted*^^ 
k) which morality is concerned, which will be 

^< thofe fpcculadve nlcii) who tell ui, 1/ is m ihefe p&ma^ 
'* mnt and wn^rAmfioi FO&MSy that the Deity views at 
*^ once, without locking abroad, all pof&ble produSions, 
<* b6th prefent, pad, and future. — That this ^reiit and 
^ ftupendous view is but the view of himfelf," &c« 

t It is probable I (hould not have taken much notice 
of this objedion, had I not found it confidered by Dr. 
Cudwortb at the end of his treathe of eteruid and immiilahti 
puralityi and anfwered in a manner, I judged il6t ^ite 
dear aod iatisfadory. ' 

L 4 proper 
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proper fbr our pfcfcot exaoiinatiofi. , ft lifts l^^en 
aiked, *^ vrhctber the truth of all. ouc! knoww 
^^ fedge^es not fappodit the true or rigKt make 
^' o£ our fktilcies? ' whether it is not ppifiUc, 
^^ that thefe might have bebn fo conilitaled, as 
<^ unavoidably to deceive us in all our appre- 
^* henfions ? and how can we know that this is 
•* not acStually the cafe ?" 

• Some may imagine that thefe enquiries pro- 
pofe difficulties which are impbffible to be fur- 
mounted, and that we are here tied down to 
univerfal and invincible fcepticifm. For, ** how 
** are we to make out the truth of our ficulties, 
* ^ but by thefe very fufpefled feoulries themfclves i 
*' and how vain would be fqch an attempt ? where 
** could it leave us but where it found us?" — 
It may be obferved, that it is not only Us, but 
the whole rational creation, who are thus reduced 
to a ftate of everlafting fcepticifm : Nay, that it 
muft be impoffible, God fhould make any crea- 
ture, who (hall be able to fatisfy himfelf on any 
point, or believe even his own exigence. For 
what f^tisfadion can h^ obtain, in any cafe, but 
by the intervention of his faculties ? and how 
{hall he know that they are not delufive? — 
Xhefe are very ftrange confcquences ; but let us 
confidcr, 
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Bff^9 That we are mibimedt)f this diflkiakj 
^ OQir faculties, and that^ confeqneoftly, if weido 
not know that any regard is due to their iflfot^ 
madon; wc likewife do not know that then is 
any rega^rd due to tbii difficulty «^t WilLappear 
prefently to be a eontradidion, to fuppo&itbat 
our faculties can teach us unifyerfally* tot fui^eft 
themfelves. 

Second^, Our. natures are fuch, that whatever 
we fee, or tidnk we fee pre vsuling evidence againfty 
we fannot believe. If then there fhould appear 
to us, on the whole, any evidence againft the 
fttppofition, that our faculties are fo contrived aa 
always to deceive us, we are obliged to rqefi it* 
]£iridence wuA produce conviction proportioned 
to the imagined degree of it s and convidton is 
inconfiftent with fufpicion. It will (ignify. nor- 
thing to urge that no evidence in this cafe can 
be regarded, becaufe difcovered by our fufpeded 
faculties $ for, we cannot fufped, we cannot in 
any cafe doubt witbout reafon, or againji rea(ba« 
Doubting fuppofes evidence; and there cannot, 
therefore^ be any fuch thing as doubting, whe- 
ther evidence itfelf is to be regarded. A man' 
who doubts of the veracity of his faculties, muft 
do it OQ their own authority and credit ; that is» 
at the very time, and in the very cB of JufpeBing 
tiem, he muft trti/i then). As nbdiing is more 

plainly 
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fhisif {M^eSimOXw abd contradidoiy, than 
M* atteiapc to ' pme by reafoo> that reiifofi AA- 
iopM no credit) or tb a&rt that we have re^fn 
iDf thiokingi that thcit is no iacYi tfarag as re4^\ 
k J8) ctttiiSsBljy no left ibi to pretend^ that we 
Iwre roafon to thubt whether reafen is to be rei- 
gaided $ or» which comes to the faine» whcdier 
apparent evidence^ or oor facukics, are to be !€*• 
gatded. And, aa far as any will acknowledge 
tbty bt?e no reaibn to doubt, k^ far it will be 
nticulons for them to pfctend to doubt, 
f Titefe dbfervations alone might be fafficient 
im this lUbjeft, for they (hew us that the pobt 
ift debate is a point we are obliged to take for 
granted^ and which is not capable of being 
^iiusftioned. But yet, however trifling it may 
ibnn after what has been faid^ it will be of 
foine ufe to point oat nnore partioolarly the 
meaning of this enquiry, *' Dor not oor faculties 
¥ always decade us V And to (hew what thtf 
evideoce reaHy i& which we have for the 

GOntrsffy* 

Let it be conftdered then further, that it is 
inapeiSble what h not, or (which is^ all one) 
what is not true^ (hoald be fercehed: ^-^ Now^ 
itis certab, dnt there is a great variety of truths 
^dnch we tba^ we perceite.;^ and, the whpla 
qmQi<m, ooniequently, is, whether we rwllf 

I perceive 
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perceive them, or not Tbe eviboce f£ ab^ 
folate truth is fuj^x^ in the objedi(H)« S«£- 
poon <^ ow facuitiei and fear of boiogdeoeiMd 
evidently iwply it 5 nor OM we deny, that k 
exifts, v^thoot contradicting ouriUvea $ fof tft 
voald be to aflert, that it is true^ that nodiuag 
is true. The feme m^ be faid of doMng 
vhether there is any thing true i for dodbtif^ 
denotes a hefitation or fufpenfe of the nm^ 
about the troth of what is doubted of 1 «»dl^ 
therefore) a tacit acknowledgnaent that tficraia 
ibmewhat true. Take away this, and there la 
no idea of it left ^. So ioipofEble is uoiverial 
fcepticifm -| and fo necefiarily doestruth Deniain» 
even after we have taken it away. There be* 
tag then truth perceivable, we are unavoidably 
led to believe, that we may^ and that, in many 
ioftances, we Jb perceive it. But what I meant 
here to obferve was, that to doubt of the rc&i^ 
tode of our faculties, is to doubt, whether our 
reafon is not k> formed and iituated, as to miA 
feprefent every objed of fcience to us ; whether 
we ever Jtmrn^ or only imagine we know 3 who* 
ther, for example, we aSiually perceive^ or only 
fan<y that we perceive a circle to be Jij^iraf 

^ Thus fgnorance implies fometbing to be known, and 
dOMbting about the way to a place, that there is a way. . 

ftOttk 
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jram a triangle, or the whole to be bigger than 
apart. 

A^ far as we dannot doubt of thefe things, 
or find ourfelvcs forced to think we perceive 
them ; fo far we cannot doubt our faculties : 
So far w,c are forced to think them right. ■ 
It appears, therefore, that we have all the rea- 
ibrl for believihg our faculties, which we have 
for aifehting to any felf-evident propofitions • or 
foe* Relieving that we have any real perceptions. 
—^ Whatever we perceive, we perceive as it is \ 
afld to perceive nothing as it is, is to perceive no- 
thing at all. A mind cannot be without ideas, 
and as far as it has ideas they muft be true 
ideas % a ^wrong idea of an objeA being the fame 
with no idea of it, or the idea of fome other 
objeft. 

' Obfervations of this kind may (hew us that 
the following things are impofiible to infinite 
power, in regard to our faculties and percep- 
tions. 

jF/Vy?, No being can be made who (hall 
perceive felfehood. What is falie, is nothing. 
Error is always the efledt, not of perception, 
but of the want of it. As far as our percep- 
tions go, they muft correfpond to the truth of 

things. 

I ^ccondJy^ 
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Secondly, No bang can be made who 0)tU« 
have different ideas, and yet not fee them di^* 
rent. This would be to bow them, and at die 
fame time not: to have them *. There. oan>, 
therefore, be no rational beings^ who do not 
aflent to all the truths which are included w 
the apprehended difference between idea«.*r^ 
Thus ; To have the ideas of a whole and a,()afl^ 
is the fame wich feeing the one to be greater 
than the other. To have the ideas of .t\MO 
figures, and an exa£t co»incidence between theax 
when laid on one another, is the fame with ibe*< 
ing them to be equal. The like may be obierved 
of many of the. truths which we make out by 
demonftration ; for demonflration is only this 
felf-evident application of felf-evident pHn^ 
ciples. 1 

In a word J either there are truths, wWoh, 
after the fulled confideration, we are forced to 
think that we know, or there are not. Npne 

♦ We may mif-name our ideas, or imagine that an idea 
prefent at one time in our minds, is the fame with one dif- 
ferem from it, chat was prefent at another. But no one 
can conceive, th^t a being, contemplating at thcfami timi 
two ideas, can then think them not two but the fame. 
He cannot have two ideas before his mind without being 
confdous of it j and he cannot be confcious of it, without 
knowing them to be different, and having a complete view 
and diicernm^nt of tbem, as far as they are his ideas. 

probably 
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probably will afl^rt the Utter ; aAd declare fe- 
rioufly, there is nothing they ind them&hreB 
ttodhr any neceffity of beUeving. Ware diere 
4Uiy fuch peribns they would be incapabli^ cf 
being retfimed with, nor woal4 it be to arty 
•purpofe to tell them, that thi$ very dedaration 
gives itfelf the lye. «— If, therefore, these are 
Jradis which we think we jmceive, it is the moft 
confeeoQptiUe abfurdity to pretends at the iame 
time, to doubt of the rectitude of our unden- 
Aaodingsp with refped to them ; that is, xodonbt 
whether vrc peroeive them or not. ->^ Tkinkiag. 
we are right, believing, and thinking our facuir 
ties right, are one and the lame. He that fay», 
ke doubts whether his eyes are not ib made as 
.always to deeeive him, cannot Without contra^* 
diding himfelf, fay, he believes he ever fees any 
external ot^edl. If we have a neceffaiy deter* 
mination to believe at all, we have a neceflary 
determination to belbve our Acuities ; and in 
the degree we believe them, we cannot dijlruji 
them $ unleis thefe two things are reconcileable i 
believtng the report of another, and queAioning 
whether any credit is due to him. An expref* 
'fion then which has been ufed (hould be in«* 
verted, and infiead of faying, *' upon fuppofi* 
<< tion my faculties are duly made, I am Aire of 
^J fuch and iuph diingss'' il fiiould be faid, 

" I am 
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*** I ftm furc of foch and ftich trtitfas; ^irf, 
** therefore, 1 am in the feme degree fare my 
«* faculties inform me rightty/*— On the vfMk; 
it appears undeniably, that, to ibipeft otip fatmlh 
^06, in die manner and fenfe now oppefed, is tb 
i^fycA^ not otAjmibMt reafim, but agaitffi d^ 
it^Ibn. , , 

Shall it fiill be oljeaad; "« I baw Imiid 
^^ myfelf miftaken in mof^ cafes ; and . bow 
•* fljall I know bui I may be fo in aUT^^l 
aufwer; look into yourfelf and examiae yoor 
DW» conoeptioiis. Cl«ame& and diftindneft of 
aippieheniion, as you have or want if, wiU and 
muft fatisfy you, when you are right, and when 
it is poflible you may be wrong. Do not yoiai 
naily know, that yoa are not deoeiyed, whan 
you think, that if equals are taken from eqtials^ 
the remainders will be equal ? Can you enten^ 
tain die leaft doubt, whether the body of /he 
fua it biggev than it appears to the ni^iecl cs^ei 
or is it any reaibn for qoeftioning-tfais, that yoU 
once may have thought otherwife ? Is it rea* 
ibnablC) bccaufe you have judged wrongs in Jbm 
Mp^y through ignoqance, hafte, pre^udioe^ or 
partial viows^ to fofpod that you judge wrangm 
all cafes^ however clear ? fiecaufe, dsiou^ bo^ 
dily indi^fition or other cau&s, our {enit^fome-- 
times mifireprcient outward ojsye&axo us^ are tbef 

for 
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for ever to be difcredtte4 ? Becaufe we fomcttmea 

dream, muft it be doubtful whether we are ever 

awake? Becaufe one man impofed upon us» 

are we to cooclude that no faith is due to aay 

human teftimony? or becauie our memoriefi 

-have deceived us with refpei^ to fome events, 

mud we queftion whether we remember right 

what happened the lad moment \ ^ 

But 

_ • 

• Conclufions of this fort, (ftrange as they may feem) 
have been ad^ually drawn ; and it baa been aflerted, that 
' becaufe in adding together a long feries of numbers, we 
are liable to err, we cannot be fure that we are right in 
the addition of the fmalleft numbers ; and, therefore, not 
in reckoning twice two to be four. 

Another fceptical argument which has been infifled on, 
is this. In every judgment we can form, befides (he un- 
certainty attending the original confideration of the fub* 
yt(k itfelf } there is another derived from the confideration 
of the fallibility of our faculties, and the paft inftances in 
which we have been miftaken ; to which muft be added 
a third uncertainty, derived from the pofibility of error in 
this eftimation we make of the fidelity of our faculties i 
and to this a fourth of the fame kind, and fo on in inji^ 
nitum ; till at lad the firft evidence, by a conftant diminu- 
tion of it, muft be reduced to nothing. See Mr. Aum/s 
Treatifi of Human Nature ^ Vol. I. p. 3 1 5, &c. As muck 
of this very ftrange reafoning as is not above my cooi^ 
prehenfion, proves juft the reverfe of what was intended by 
it. For let it be acknowledged, that the confideration of 
the fallibility of our underftandings, and the inftances in 
vhich they have deceived us, neccffuily diminiflies onr 

aflurance 
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fiiH'iet 4t) for thk or^any othef reaibn, bo 
gnmtad poffibk^ tkat ^11 our recolie^oos ara 
moog> all ottr 4)pinioiis faiie^ and all our knour* 
]n%e» dd«lfi<M 5 ftill there will he only a* bam 
f^f^M^ agttoft ^1 rcaibn and evidence^ and 
the whole weight and bent of our minds obl^ipg 
JM tQ dunk the contrary. It is not in our .power 
tQ pay ithe kaft . i;$^ard to a iimple my Ae^ la 
ffpofiiion to 4i^ apparent eviden.ce *, much 
]e& in oppoCi^n to ihf^jirmgeji. — Let it be ad* 
loitted lucUier> jthfit there may be a fet of ra- 
tional beings in a ftate of neceflary and totaji 
deception, or to whom nothing of truth and 
xeality ever appeus ; though this be abfolutely 
ieppqi^ye^ th? b^^ as I have before obferved^ 
with^ifippofing>thcQi to be vpid of s^l intelkc- 

afliirance of .the re£litude'of our fentiments ; the fubfe- 
quent refledion on the uncertainty attending this judgment 
^idi we .liMke #f xMir bcuhies, diminiihes not, but coti*- 
Otthm^t tQ re|bo«eio jt» iirft ilrengtb, our ordinal, aiTurancei 
|>QRaii& the iQare|>rec^oua a judgment or probability un- 
favourable to another appears, the lefs mud be its efFeS in 
weakening jt. 

♦How trifling then is It to alkdge igi»nft any thiop^ 
fbr^UhMi there appears ^ be an overbalance of evidence) 
^^fl^^id we know nK)re of the cafe^ perhaps we might fee 
e^iial .evidqnee for the contrary. It is always a full an- 
ftrer to this, to fay ; perhaps not. What we arc whol- 
ly uniicl)iia)nt^ whh, may, for ought we know, make as 
ttrach ftr any of *:ottr opinions, as again/t them* 

M tual 
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tual perception, and inconfiAeht with the very 
idea of their exidence, as thinking and reafon* 
able beings ; yet, granting this, wc cannot help 
thinking, that it is not the cafe with m ; and 
that fuch beings can by no means d^ink and 
perceive as wc do. 

' In a wor4 : What things ^^/^ to us, wc muft 
t<ike them to be \ and whatever our faculties in- 
form us of, we muft give credit to.— A great 
deal, therefore, of the fcepticifm which ibme 
profefs and defend, is certainly either mere af« 
fedation, or felf- deception. 

I {hall conclude this chapter with a few ob« 
fervations on the general grounds of belief and 
aflent. Thefe may be all comprehended under 
the three following heads. 

Thefirftis immediate confcioufnefs or feel- 
ing. It is abfurd to afk a reaibn for our be- 
lieving what we feel^ or are inwardly conicious 
of. A thinking being muft neceftarily have a 
capacity of difcovering^fome things in this way. 
It would be a contradiction to fuppofe that all 
we know is difcovered by the intervention of 
mediums.— It is from hence particularly weac- 
. quire, the knowledge of our own exiftence, and 
of the feveral operations, paftions^ and feniktioas 
of our minds. 

The 
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. TJhtJkohiJ gcounll bf belief is' Intuition j 
bjf which I mean the mind's ftirvey of its own 
ideas, and the relations between them, and the 
notice-it (akes, by ksown innate light and intel-- 
Icdiive.power^ of what abfolutely and necefla^ 
rily is or is not true and falfe^ confiftent and in« 
CQofiftent, po^ble and impoflible in the natures 
of tJwDgs, It is to ihi«, as has been explained at 
btge in the firft chapter, we owe our belief of 
all iilf-^vident troths ; our ideas of the general; 
«bftra€t.aflFedtiohs and relations of things 5 our 
moral ideas, and whatfbever elfe we difcover^ 
without making ufe of any procefs of reafbning. 
-~ It is on this power of intuition, dfential, in 
ibme degree or other, to all rational minds, 
ihat the. whole poiEbility of all reafoning is 
founded. To it the lail: appeal is. ever made. 
Many of its perceptions are capable, by atten- 
tion, of being rendered more clear ; and many 
of the. truths difcovered by it, may be illuftrated 
by an advantageous reprefentation of them, 
or by l>eing viewed i(^ particular lights ; but 
feidom wiU admit of proper proof. • — Some 
truths there muft be, which can appear only by 
their own light, and which are incapable of 
proofs otherwiie nothing could be proved, or 
known -, in the fame manner as, if there were 
na letters, there could be no words, or if there 
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were no fimplc and undefinable idea«| there 
could be no complex ideas. *— -^ I might 
mention many inftances of truths cBiotm-^ 
lUe no other way than intuitivefyi wfakh 
learned men have ftrangtly confound^ and 
obfcured, by treating them as fubjeAs of rea* 
fining and didt^im. One of die moft imper*' 
tanc inftafices^ the fubjed; ^ this tfsatife adlbrdi 
us ; and aiy^her we have, In our notions c^ tM 
necefiity of a cauji of whatever begins to e9clft> 
or our general ideas of powet* and conhexim ♦ t 
And, fometimes, reafon has been rldiculociffly 
lemployed to prove even oar own exiftence. 

The thifd ground of belief is ARGUMf:NTA*- 
i*ioN or DEDUcxioN, This we have Rscourfe 
to when intuition fails us ; and it is, as juft 
now hinted, highly naceflary, that we cartfftilly 
diftinguifli bctwen thefc two, mark their di^ 
fences and limits, and obierve what tnformdtion 
we owe to the one or the other of them. — Our 
ideas are fuch, that, by cbmparmg them amongft 
themfelves, we can Gmd out numberlefs tradis 
concerning them, and, confequently, ocncerning 
aftually exiflent objefls, as far as correspondent 
to them, which would be otherwife undifcover* 
able. Thus, a particular relation between two 

^ Soe the fecond fe^oa of the firft chapteri p. 29^ te» 

2 ideas» 
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ideaii vAach cannpt ht difeeroed by any ]mme<» 
dfate comparifoa» may appear, to the greatcH; 
htaah/B^an^ by Ae belp<4^$i prppcfi intermediate 
idesi ^iu>(e tdatioB to ea(:h is dther felf-^vident, 
cr nadr out by fome piccedeot rc^ibniog. ^-^ It 
is very^dgnscftble here t<^ coniidcr^ how one truth 
in6B» other truths j and what v{ift iioceflions of 
kncxudedge may tf ife frooa th« addition of but on^ 
new idea, by fopplying u^ widi a proper mer 
dium for difcoYering the relations ^f thoie wf 
bad fedbre ; which difepveries Qiight tbemfelvep 
help to farther difcoveries, and theffs to yet fui> 
ther, and ib on without end. •— If one new idea 
may have this efFe<S ; what inconceivable ioir 
provements may we fuppofe poflible to ariie, 
irom the unfolding of one new ^fe pr j^r 
asky f How great is the dignity, and how ex- 
leniivc the capacities. of an intclle<^ual nature ? 

It would be needlefs to give apy instances qf 
knowledge derived from Jlrgumentatiim* All i^ 
to be afcribed to it, which we hav( not received 
imax either of the preco^ig iburces. 

It may be worth ob&rving, that all we be«* 
lieve on any of theie grounds, is not equally 
evident to us:* This is obvious with r^fped: to 
the laft \ vdiich fupplies us With aU the degrees 
of evidence, from that producing full certainty, 
to the loweft probability. Intuition, likcwife, is 
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found in very various degrees. It is fbmetimds 
clear and perfe£t, and fometimes faint and ob-» 
fcurc. Several propofitions in geometry woukl 
appear very likely to it, though we had no dc- 
monftrations of them. — Neither does feeling or 
reflexion on ourfehes convince us equally of every 
thing that we difcover by it. It gives us the 
utmoft affurance of our own exiftence \ but it 
does not give the fame alTurance of a ^reat deal 
that pafles within us ; of the fprings of our ac* 
tions> and the particular nature, ends, tendenciesj; 
and workings of our paffiohs and afFedion^ 
which is fufficiently proved by the difputes on 
thefe fubjeds. 

It may alfo be worth mentbning, that fome 
-things we difcover only in one of theie ways, 
and ibme in more, or in all of them. All that 
we now prove by Reajoning, might be ftill 
equally thus proved, though it were in the fame 
degree intuitive to us, that it may be to beings 
above us. Intuition is hot always incompatible 
with argumentation, ^ough, when perfedl, it 
fuperfedcs it ; and, when Impcrfedl, is often in- 
capable of receiving any aid from it ; and there*- 
fore, in fuch cafes, ought to beTcftcd entirely 
on its own evidence. Every proceis of rcaibning 
is compofed of intuitions, and all the fcvcral 
ftcps in it arc fo many diftind intuitions ; which, 
when clear and unqueftionablc, produce demon^ 

« Jlration 
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firatim and certainty ; when otherwife, give rife 
to opimtm and probability. Nothing would be 
a greater advantage to U6, in the fearch of truth, 
than taking time often to refolve our reafonings 
into dieir conftituent intuitions \ and to obferve 
carefully, what ^ight and evidence attend each, 
and in what manner, and with what degree of 
force, they infer the coiKluiion. Such a cuf- 
torn of analyfing our fentiments, and tracing 
them to their elements and principles, would 
prevent much error and confufion, and (hew us 
what degree of afTent is due to the conclufions 
we receive, and on what foundation our opinions 
really (land. 

An inftance of what is difcovered in all the 
ways above-named, is the exiftence of matter. 
JmmeJ&ate feeling difcovers to us our own organs, 
and the modifications of tfacm, Thefe the foul 
perceives by being prefent with them, — Wc 
have the ideas of matter, and of a material 
world 5 and we, therefore, fee intuitively the 
fojfiiniity of their exigence ; for poffibility of ex<- 
ifting is implied in the idea of every objcd} 
what is impoffible being nothing, and no object 
of reflexion. — We are confcioos of certain im- 
preflions made upon us, and of certain notices 
tranfmitted to us from without, and know they 
ore produced by fome foreign caufe. We touch 
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a (blid fubfftance, and feel reiiftancc. We itt 
i^ertain images drawn on our organs of figbti 
and know they are aded upon by- Jwnainng* 
The refinance made wO^ be owing to a refiiling 
body ; and the fcenes painted before us may be 
dmved from a correfpondent^ external icear^ 
difcovering itfelf to us by means of intermediate 
matter. Suppofing an external world, in what 
better manner than this could the in&>rmanoil 
of it be communicated to U0 ? What odore m^ 
credible, than that all the notices conveyed to 
us by our fenfes, and aU the impreffions made 
lipon them, correfponding in allrcipeds to the 
fuppofition of an external world, and confircflM 
ing one another in nuiftberlefs ways, (hould be 
entirely vifionary and delefi\/c ? it isj I own, 
ftill poffibk^ that matter may not exift ^ and that 
all tbefe appearances and notices may be derived 
from the regular arid conftant a^on of the 
t)eity, or of fome other invifible caufe upon out 
minds. So like wife is it foffibk^ that xh^ planets 
may not be inhabited ^ tho' every particle of matter 
on tht earth abounds with inhabitants > that gra^* 
viiy may not be the power that keeps them in their 
orbits, though it be ceftainly the power that keeps 
the moon in its orbit ] and that we may be the mljf 
beings in the world, and thednly pft}du£tioDs of 
divine power, though the greateft reaibn to con*** 

elude 
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(iiide tbe contrary ofiecs itfidf ta vb^ fixHn tbo 
ooofideration. barely of ont o^n eauftcocei and 
Ae confeqderit, intuitive foffibiUty md JiAeUbfod 
of the exiftcQce of numberlefs other bdng8« A*^ 
nilogy arid iotuitxon, in thcfecalcSy kiimedidtdy 
iflform tiB what ir fa£ty and^ produca cpnvidkHi 
wfaid) we cannot itfift. -*— In ihort, it isfeff^ 
etjidenty that a material "M/rld^ tofwerdt^e to our 
ideas, and to what We fbel and fee^ 18 piffibk^ 
We have no reafon fo think that it doee n9t 
cxliL Every thing appiari a$ tf it did exijli. qmd 
againft the reality of its exiftencd thme is bt>tbir^ 
hot a bare pc^ibility agttnft aiStual fDcKng, and 
aU tbe evidence which our circunaftances aiid 
condition^ as embodied ipirits, feem capable of. 

It id well known what controvcrfies have of 
late been raifed on this fubjedt ; ibme denying 
die exigence of a naaterial world 1 while others^ 
not finding it poffible ierioufly to doiibt> refolvo 
their 'ccmvidlion into a dcterminadon given us to 
believe^ which cannot be accounted for. I 
fhobld.go too far out of my way, weir I (o fay 
much more of the nature and grounds of our 
conviction in this infbnce^. I ihall therefore 
only obferve further, that* the fame princi[rfe6 On 
which the exiftence oi matter is oppofed, lead us 
equally to deny the exigence oijpiritual beings* 
And thofe who reje£l the onci while they be- 
lieve 
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lieve the other^ fhould tell us, ** on what 
^^ grounds they believe there exift any other 
'^ men, or any beings whatibever befides them«» 
" fdves/* 

This difpute, after all, turns chiefly on the 
queftion ; whether matter, confidered as fome* 
^ing adually exifting mtbout the mind^ and in-^ 
dependent of its perceptions^ be p^le^ or not ? 
For there are few, probably, who will deny its 
exiftence for any reaibn befides an apprehenfion 
of the impoilibility of it, in any other fenfe, that> 
as an idea, mode, or conception of the mind. 
•—One would think that there can be no occa- 
fion for ijpending time in refuting this. What 
is indifputable, if it be not fo, that whatever is 
conceivable cannot be impoffible? What pre- 
tence can there be for averting, that^y^^^, tmn 
tion^ and folid extenfon are fenfations^ which 
cannot, any more than pleafure and pain^ have 
any real exiftence mtbout the mindy that will not 
imply the fame of the obje& of every idea, and 
of all that is commonly thought to have a difiin& 
and continued exiftence ? — But it is time to pro* 
ceed to what has a nearer relation to the defign 
«f this treatiie. 
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CHAP. VI. 

0/ Fitne/s, and Moral Obligation^ and 
the various Forms of Exprejionj 
which .have been ufed by different 
Writers in explaining Morality, 

J 

4 

t 

AFTER the account.that has been given 
of the nature and origin of our ideas of 
morality; it will be eafy to perceive the meaning 
of feveral terms and phrafes, which are com* 
monly ufed in fpeakipg and writing on this 
fubjed. 

Fitnefs and unjknejs mdl . frequently denote 
the congruity or incongruity, aptitude or inap- 
titude of any object or means to accomplish ail 
end. But when applied to adlions, they gene- 
rally iignify the fame With right and nvr^;^ 
nor is it often hard to determine in which of 
thefe fenfes thefe words are to be underflood. 
It is worth obferving, ^zt Jkne/Sy in the fprmer 
fenfe, is equally undefinable with Jitnefs in the 
latter ; or^ that it is as impoflible to expreis, in 
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any other than fynonymous words, what we 
mean by it, when . we fay of certain obje£ts, 

that they have a fitnefs to one another \ oc 

are JSt to anfwer certain purposes," as it is 
when we fay, •* reverencing the Deity is^, or 
•» beneficence is jSf to b« pradlifed/' In tijc 
firft of thefe ioftances, none can avoid owning 
the abfurdity of: making an arbitrary fenfe the 
Iburce of the idea of ^1^, and of concluding 
that it fighifies nothing real in obje^Sls^ and that 
no one thing can be properly the means of ano-^ 
ther. In both cafes the term fiy fignifies a 
finfyple perception of the underftanding. 

idoralif good and «//, reafonable and unrea^ 
jbnable^ are epithets alfo commonly applied to 
adions, evidently meaning the fame with right 
and n»rong^fit'^vA unfit. 

Apprtnnng an adtion is the fame with difeenv- 
ing it to be right ; as ajfenting to a propofition is 
the fame with decerning it to be true. It il^ 
however, to be remembered, that the word ap^ 
probation conveys like wife, particularly, an idea 
of the pkafure and fkitfa9ion generally accom- 
panying the difcernment of right. 

But Obligation is the term mc^ neceilary to be 
here confidered s and to the explk:at!on of it, 
the beft part of this chapter fliall . be ^evoted. 
fi-^ It is ftrange this (hould Iiave perplexed ib 

many 
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many writers. OMgatwn to adion, and rigbfn 
tiefs oi adiari) are plainly coincident ror idcn^ 
ticali fo far fo^ tibat we cannot form a no* 
tbn of the one, without taking in the other, 
This may appear to any one upon confideriogi 
what di&rence he can point out between whal 
]6 right y meet or ^ to be done> and what wgbt 
to be done *» It is not indeed plainQf^ that fir 
gure implies fiimedung figured^ icdidjity refi£f 
Unce, or an efFed a caufe, than it i$ that fj^r 
m^ implies oMghtnefi (if I may be allowed f bjp 
vrord) or ^UigatoriHeJs. Aod as eafily cafi 9m 
conceive of figure without extenfion» moti^ 
<i^ithottt a change of place, or any the grcateft 
^biurdity ; as that it can be ^ for us <to do ^ 
ftdion, and yet that it may not be what wp 
fiould do, what it is ouri^ to do» or what wi» 
ace under an oiXgatm to do« -^ Rigbt^ftt ^H^ 
Jbmld^ duty^ obligetim, convey^ then, ideas oeh 
ceflarily including one another. From hencei^t 
follows^ 

Fifft^ Hiat wtne, at fucb^ has a real» fiiJI, 
obligatory power antecedeody to all pofidi^elaws, 
and independently of all will i for obligation^ 

* ObBgMUry aBfwers to op^tHy decA^ MtHmy in LcA ; 
and .to J^9 ^f tr/9 9i(*^nof, neAnwof, J^ntmKH^ in Ottd. 
Who can fuppofe that the origin of the to /W h difitretit 
ftom that of the acttvfttn or of jufHn and /kmf$f 

we 
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we fee, IS involved in the very nature of it. To 
flffirm> that the petfonnance of that, virhich, to 
omit, would Be wrong, is not obligatory, unlcfe 
conducive to private good, or enjoined by a fu- 
perior pow^r, is a manifeft contradi£lion. It is 
to fay, that it is not true, that a thing is what iC 
is ; what is juft, juft ; or that we are obliged to 
tl6 what we ought to do ; unlefs it be the objed 
of a command, or, in ibme manner, privately 
^feful. — If there are any adlions fit to be done 
by an agent, befides fuch as tend to his own hap^ 
pinefs, or independently of their influence on it; 
thefe fltflions, by the terms, are likewife obliga^ 
toiijy independently of their influence on his 
happinefs. — • Whatever it is wrong to do, that it 
is our duty not to do, whether enjoined or not 
bv any pofitive law *.— I cannot conceive of any 
tning much more evident than this.— It appears, 
therefore, that thofe who maintain that all 
obligatibn is to-be deduced from pofitive' laws, 
the Divine will, or fclf-love, aflfert what (if thejr 
mean* aiiy thing contrary to what is here faid) 
evidently implies, that the words right and ji^ 

* It 16 obvious, that this is very difFerent from faying 

(what it would be plainly abfurd to fay) that eveiy adion, 

. ibe performance of which, in certain circumftances is 

wrong, will continue wrong, let the circumftances be evier 

fo much altered, or by whatever authority it is commanded. 
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fiaod for no real and diftinft charsM^ters of ac> 
tions ; but fignify merely what is w^J and 
aniifMndedy or- conducive to private advahtagey 
whatever that be ; fo diat any thing may be 
both right and wrong, morally good and evil*, 
at the fame time and in any circumftaoces, as 
it may be commanded or forbidden by different 
laws and wills; and any the mod pernidoos 
and horrible ef&£ts will become juft^ and fitfto 
be produced by any being, if but the tninutt^ 
degree of clear advantage or plcafure may refuk 
to him from them. . 

Thoie who &y, nothing can oblige but the 
/Will of God, generally refolve the power of this 
to oblige, to the annexed rewards and punifli^ 
mcnts. And thus, in reality, they fubvert ei>- 
. tirely the indq>endent natures of moral good 
and. evil; and are. forced to maintain, thatjKV 
thing can oblige^ but the proiped of pleafure to 
, be .obtained, or pain to be avoided. If this be 
be true, it follows that vice is, properly, no moee 
. dian ifnprudencei . that nothing is right or wrong, 
juftorunjufl, $ay further than^k affeda ielf- 
intereft ; and that a being, indefpendently atyl 
completely happy, cannot have any moral per- 
ceptions, or any guide of his a<fiions. The juft- 
nefs of thefe inferences cannot eafily be denied 
by one^ who will attend to the coincidence be- 
tween 
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iweeo obl^aliMJ awi virtue here irtfifted on j or 
iv])o wHi coinf)d«r» th^t las fac as a beiog is no( 

^i^cJQ^f/^ .^ fsiT ius>U)iQg i^ Of 

that what is die only Source o^ moral obligaliioiif 
SMiA be alio the only fovifce oidufy^ or of moral 
right Md imftfg^ 

B»t to purkit Ihis cnattcr fiulhfir $ let xoc afk« 
^nisQjald a per£m who ^leteher believes there is qo 
<?bd, oj: that ihe .does not conoeni him&lf with 
iMxam affaics^ be .undfr no m^al ailigattcmSf 
afld therefore sot at ail accouatid^kS Would 
one, who fhould happen not to be convinced, 
ihat prirbie licndfi 10 iiis happinefi herex^r here- 
i$&^t^ be Tckaffid inom etreryiimd ciAuty aod 
iDOcaHty ? Or» lueauld bc^ if he ibeliemd no £»- 
^ure^tatCy.andilvit, ia any joftanoe, virtiie was 
.agiainft has p/rfimti ioicreift, he froly Mgedj m 
4faeie iadances, ao he wicked ? ^^ Thefe confe- 
jqucnoes <iiiiift £aUo9r, if obligattQii depends eo- 
tirdyoA the ioixnfvledge<af libe. wMlof^aibporior, 
ior on ^die^MnmesqlQa between ^adtioos and pm«ie 
. SHtereft. -^ Sut, ijadeed, the >?ery ^tapfd^^ fv^- 
tue Undi toM)ur -ha^nefsy 9fA the ft^poiiiioii 
fbat, in <:ertafin cafos^ it nay be ineof^ftenft wJA 
~ our bappncfs, imply it to be cibaiewhat 'th^t^nsy 
«xift independently <Df any connacion with prii- 
'Vete happincffs 5 and would have iio-fenfe, tf 4t 
ligufied only the relation of afiiom. to pfiwtfc 
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happinefs. For then, to fuppofe virtue to be in- 
confiftent with our happinefs, would be the fame 
with fuppofing, that what is^ advantageous to us, 
may as fuch be difadvantageous to uS ; and fay- 
ing, that virtue tends to promote our happinefs, 
\so\x\A be faying, that what will make us hap-^ 
py tends to make us happy. 

It is ftrange to find thofe who plead for fclf- 
intereft, as the only ground of moral obligation, 
averting that, when virtue (lands in the way of 
our temporal interefl, or clalhes with prefent en- 
joyments, all motives to it ceafe, fuppofing no 
future ftate. For, upon their principles, the 
troth is not, that all motives to praftife virtue, 
would, in thefe circumftances, ceafe, but that 
virtue itfelf would ceafe ; nay, would be changed 
into vice ; and what would otherwife have been 
fit and juft, become unlawful and wrong : For, 
being under an obligation in thefe circumftances> 
not to do what appeared to us fit, it could not 
in reality be fit ; we could not do it without vio- 
lating our duty, and therefore certainly, not with- 
out doing wrong. Thus, all who find not their 
prefent account in virtue, would, upon thefe 
principles, fetting afide another world, be under 
an obligation to be wicked. Or, to fpeak more 
prc^rly, the fubje£t*matter of virtue and vice 
(that is, the relation of particular adions to pri- 
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vate good) would be altered ; what was before 
wickednefs would become virtue^ and what was 
before virtue would become wickednefs. — If 
fhould be carefully minded that, as far as ano* 
ther world creates obligation^ it creates virtue j 
for furely it is an abfurdity toogrofs to be main- 
tained, that a man may ad contrary to his obli- 
gations, and yet aft virtuoufly. 

Another obfervation worthy our notice in this 
place, is, that rewards and punifhments (uppoie, 
in the very idea of them, moral obligation, and 
are founded upon it. They do not make it, but 
enforce ft, or furniflh additional motives to com- 
ply with it. They arc the fan^ions of virtue, 
and not its efficients. A reward fuppofes fome- 
thing done to deferue it, or a conformity to obli^ 
gations fubfijiing previoufly to it*, and punifhment 
is always inflifted on account of Ibme breach of 
obligation. Were we under no obligations, an- 
tecedently to the propofal of rewards and 
puni(hments, and independently of them, it 
would be very abfurd to propofe fliem, and a 
contradiction to fuppofe us fubjedts capable of 
them. — A perfon without any light, befides 
tliat of nature, and fuppofed ignorant of a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments and the will 
of the Deity, might difcover thefc by rcafoning 
from bis natural notions of right and ^rong, 
9 1 - morality 
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morality ^nd duty. But were the latter depen- 
dent on the former, and not "vice ver/a-, this 
could hot be faid, nor (hould we have any me- 
dium, or any principles left, from which to ga^ 
ther what the Deity required, ' or what the con- 
ditions are of his favour to us. 

Secondfyy From the account given of obUgation^ 
it follows that re&itude is a law^ as well as a rule 
to us % that it not only diredis^ but binds all, as 
far as it is perceived. — With refpc<Sl to its being 
a ruky we may obferve, that a f ule of adlion fig- 
nifying fom^ meafure or ftandard^ to which we- 
are to conform our anions, or fbme information 
we poflefs concerning wliat we ought to do,- 
diere can, in this fcnfe, be no otijtr rule cff. 
a^on ; all beiides, to which this name cab be 
properly givenj implying it, or fignifying only 
help* to thcdifeovery of it. To perceive or to 
be informed how it is rights how it y^jufly or 
befi to a<ft, is the very notion of a direSion to 
ad. And it muft be added, that it is fuch a 
diredUon as implies authority^ and which we 
cannot difregard or negledl without remorfc and 
paia. Reafon is the guide, the natural and 
authoritative guide of a rational being. Where 
he has no difcernment of right and wrong, there, 
and thete ptifly, is he (morally fpeaking)yr^^. But 
where be has this difcernment, where /^(?r^/ ^^(^ 
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appears to him, and he cannot avoid pronoun- 
cing concerning an aftion, that it is fit to be 
done, and evil to omit it ; here he is tied in the 
mod ilrid and abfolute manner^ in bonds that 
no power in nature can diflblve, and from which 
he can at no time, or in any fingle inftance^ 
break loofe, without doing the moft unnatural 
violence to himfelf \ without making an inroad 
into his own foul, and immediately pronouncing 
his own fentence. 

That is properly a law to us, which we al- 
ways and unavoidably feel and own ourfel ves 
obliged to obey ; and which, as we obey or dif- 
obey it, is attended with the immediate fandions 
of inward triumph and felf-applaufe, or of in- 
ward (hame and felf-reproach, together with 
the fecret apprehenfions of the favour or dif- 
pleafure of a fuperior righteous power, and the 
anticipadons of Juture rewards and punilh- 
ments. — That has proper authority over us, to 
which, if we refufe fubmifEon, we tranfgrefs 
our duty, incur guilt, and expofe ourfelves to 
juft vengeance. All this is certainly true of 
our moral judgment, and contained in the idea 
of it. 

. Reftitude then, or virtue, is a law*. And 
it is ihc Jir/l znd/upreme law, to which all other 

r 

* To iiit'tf^or, roft®" ir/ fiAtiKin,Q-. Plat. Mines. 
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laws owe their force, on which they depend^ 
and in virtue of which alone they oblige. It is 
an univerfal law. The whole creation is ruled 
by it : under it men and all rational beings fub^ 
fift. It is the fource and guide of all the adlions 
of the Deity himfelf, and on it his throne and 
government are founded. It is an unalterable 
and indij^enfable law. The repeal, fufpenfioh 
or even relaxation of it, once for a moment, \ti 
any part of the univerfe, cannot be conceived 
without a contradiction. Other laws have had 
a date ; a time when they were enacted, and 
became of force. They are confined to parti<- 
cular places, reft on precarious foundations, may 
lofe their vigour, grow obfolete with time, and 
become ufeiefs and neglefted. Nothing like 
this can be true of this law. It has no date. It 
never was made or enabled. It is prior to all 
things. Itisfelf-valid and felf-originated; ftands 
on immoveable foundations ; and can never lofe 
its vigour or ufefulnefs, but muft. for ever re- 
tain them, without the peflibilty of diminution 
or abatement.' It is coeval with eternity; as 
unalterable as necefifary, everlafting truth; as 
independent as the exiftence of God ; and as fa^ 
cred, venerable, and awful as his nature and 
perfections. *-^ The authority it pofleiTes is na* 
tivc and eflential to it, underivei and abfolute. 
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It is fuperiqr to all ether authori^, and the bafis 
and parent of all other authority. It is indeed 
felf^vident tl^at, properly fpeaking, there is no 
pther authority^ nothing elfe that can claim 
our obedience, or that ought to guide and rule 
heaven and earth. — It is, in Qiort, the one au- 
thority in nature, the fame in all times and in 
all places; or, in one word, the pi vine au- 
thority. 

^Thirdly y From the account given of obliga- 
tion, it appears how abfurd it is to enquire, 
what obliges us to pra€tife virtue ? as if obliga- 
tion was no part of the idea of virtue, but (bme- 
thing adventitious and foreign to it ; that is, as 
if what was due^ might nqt be pur duty^ or what 
w^^s wrong, unlawful \ or as if it might not be 
true, that what it is^ to do, we ought to do, and 
that what wc ought to do, we arc obliged to do* 
ii— To afk, why are we obliged io pradifc virtue, 
to abftain from what is wicked, or perform what 
is juft, is the very fame as to afk, why wc arc 
obliged to do what we arc obliged Ko do ? — It is 
not poflible to avoid wondering 9t thofe, who 
have fo unaccountably embarrafTed themfelves, 
x>n a fub|e(5): that one would think was attended 
\vith fo little difficulty ;, and whoi becaufe they 
cannot find any thing in virtue and duty tbem^ 

f^hfs^ which can induce and oblige us to pay a 
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iiegard to them in oar practice, fly to fdf-love^ 
and maintain that fmm hence alone are derived 
all inducement and oU^tion. 

Fourthly^ From what has been obfervcd^ it 
may appear^ in what fenfe obligation is afcribed 
to God. It is no more than afcribing to hioi 
the perception of reditude, or faying, that tber^ 
are certain ends, and certain meafutes in the ad-r 
mioiftration of the world, which he approved, 
and which are better to be purfued than others. 
>■ Great care, however, fhould he taken, 
what language wo hfsct ufe. Ohlig^ion is a 
word to which many perfons have affixed feveral , 
ideas, which fhould by no means be retained 
when vipc fpeak of God. Our laaguage and our 
concepdons, whenever he is the fubjeft of them» 
are atways extremely defective and inadequate, 
and oftm very errooeous. — — There are many 
who think it abfurd and Shocking to attribute 
any thing of obligation or law to a being who is 
neceflaiily felf^-fufficient and independent, and to 
whom nothing can be prior or fuperior« How, 
I conceive, we are to frame our appehenfions oh 
this fufajed, has already, in fome mcafure, ap^ 
peared. It (hould, methinks, be enough to iz^ 
tisfy fudi perfoa3, that the obligations aicribed 
to the Deity, arife entirely &6na and exift in his 
own nature ; and that the eternal, unchangeable 
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LAW, by \vhich it has been faid, he is dire£ted 
in all his adtlons, is no other than himself; ivi 
own infinite^ eternal ^ all perfeB under/landings 

Fifthly^ What has been faid* alfo (hews us, 
on what the obligations of religion and the Di- 
vine will are founded. They are plainly branches 
of univerfal re£titude. Our obligation to obey 
God's will means nothing, but that obedience 
tidue to it, or that it is right and ft to con^ply 
with it. What an abfurdity is it then, to make 
obligation fubfequent to the Divine will^ and the 
creature of it ? For why, upon this fuppofition, 
does not all will oblige equally ? If there be 
any thing which gives the preference to one will 
above another ; that, by the terms, is moral rec^ 
titude. What would any laws or will of any 
being (ignify, what influence could they have on 
the determinations of a moral agent, was there 
no good reafon for complying with them, no 
obligation to regard them, no antecedent right of 
command ? — To affirm that we are obliged in 
pny cafe, but not in virtue of reafon and rights 
is to (ay, that in that cafe we are not obliged at 
aU« — Befides, nothing could be ever command* 
ed by the Deity, was there no prior reafon for 
commanding it. To which add, that one ground 
of our obligation to obey His will is this, its 
being under th.e dire^ion of reafon, or always ^ 
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^ife, righteous, and good will. Thus, there- 
fore, on all accounts, and in every view rf 
things, do will and law prefuppofe reafon and 
right. And if is, upon the whole, unquefl:ion«- 
ftble, that if we take away the latter, the formet 
k>fe all fupport and eiHcacy; and that were 
•there nothing in itfelf good and obligatory, 
nothing eilentially juft and unjuft, fit and unfit, 
nothing could be made fo by law, will, eom- 
mands, compadts, or any means whatever* See 
obiervations to the fane purpofe. Chap. I. at 
the conclufion. 

One cannot but obferve 6n this occafion, how 
the ideas of right and wrong force themfelves 
upon us, and in fome form or other, always re- 
main, even when we think we have annihilated 
them. Thus, after we have fuppofed all a<3:ions 
and ends to be in themfelves indifferent, it is na**- 
tural to conceive, that therefore it is right to givt 
ourfelves up to the guidance of unreftrained in^ 
clination, and wrong to be careful of our adtions; 
or to give ourfelves any trouble ih purfuing any 
ends. Or, if with Hoiis and the orator ifi 
Plato's Gorgias^ we fuppofe that the ftrongeft 
may opprefs the weakeft, and take to themfelves 
whatever they can feize; or that unlimited 
power confers an unlimited rights this plainly 
Aill leaves us in pofieiBoii of the }dea of rigbf^ 
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and only eftablifhes another Jpecies of it, ~* I« 
iUce AAimer, when we fuppofe all the obliga* 
tioD8 of iporality to be derived from laws and 
coinf)a^, we at the fame tinie find ourfelvep 
under a neceffity of fuppofing fociietbing bejore 
4beQi> not abfolutdy indifferent in refpei^ of 
choice; ibmething good and evil, right and 
wrong, which gave rife to them and occafion 
for them; and which^ after they are made, 
makes them regarded. 

Bi}t to return to the matter under confidera^* 
tion. The neceflary perfcdions of the Deity 5 
ihc infinite excellencies of his nature^ as the 
fountain of rtafon and wifdom ; the entire de^ 
pendence bf all l^iAgs upon him, and their 
derivbg froqi bis bounty ^xiftenc? and all it^ 
bkifiqgs and hopes ; from hence, and not 
socrely fi'om his almighty power, arifes hi? 
«ovsR^iGN AUTHORITY. Thefearcthe 
ritafons that render him th< proper objed of 
our fupreme homage, conftitute his right of 
goyernoie^, veft him with univerfal and JqII 
doiQiaion, and make it the firfl: duty of the 
whole intelligent world to obey, to pleaici 
and honour him in all they think and do. *-r 
Thofe who will allow of no other motive to re*- 
gani thi Deity, no other meaning of the obli- 
gation to obey him, befides wtxat is implied in 

his 
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4iis power to make us haf^y or mUeraUe> 
maintain what it is wonderful bow any human 
mind can ferioufly embrace. They maintain, 
that fuppofing we had nothing to hope or fear 
from him, we fhould not have the leaft defire of 
his approbation, or the leaft concern about his 
£xpedatioQS from us, or any reafen for paying 
him any kind of regard ; that, fettiog afide the 
coniideration of our own intercft, it is entirely 
indiBFerent what our difpofitions and behaviour 
are with refpei^ to him ; that his nature, attri^ 
butes and benefits, however glorious and incouf- 
ceivable, are, in themfelves, incapable of having 
any tfkQ, upon any rational nature ; and that 
though (retaining power) we were ever fo much 
to change or reverfe his charader, yet he would 
ftill equally deferve our religbus fubmijffion and 
homage, it would Aill, in the f^me (enfe and dei- 
gree, be incumbent upon us to obey him, to 
reiign our wills to his, and endeavour to approve 
ourfelves to him. 

Further, what has been faid will ihew us^ 
what judgment to form concerning feveral ac«^ 
counts and definitions, which have been givca 
of obligation. It is eafy here to perceive the pet* 
plexity ariiing from attempting to defiijie fimple 
perceptions of the mind. •^ An ingenious ancl 
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able writer * before taken notice of, defines 
obligation to be ii fiate of the mind into n&bicb it 
is brought by perceiving a reafon for aSiion. Let 
this definition be fubflituted wherever the words 
dut)\ fhould^ obliged^ occur ; and it will foon be 
fcen, how improper and dcfedive it is. The 
meaning of it is plainly, that obligation denotes 
that attraction or excitement, which the mind 
feels upon perceiving right and wrong. But 
this is the effeEi of obligation perceived, rather 
than obligation itfelf Befides, it is proper to 
fay, that the duty or obligation to a<ft, is a reafon 
for adllng ; and then this definition will ftand 
thus : Obligation is a flat e of the mind into which 
it is brought by perceiving obligation to aSl. — 
This author divides obligation into external and 
internal % by the former, meaning the excite*- 
ment we feel to purfue pleafure ^sfenfible agents^ • 
and> by the latter, the excitement we feel to 
piirfue virtue as reafonable and moral agents. 
But, as merely fenfible beings, we are incapable 
of obligation J otherwife it might be properly 
applied to brutes, which, I think, it never is« 
What, in thefe inftances, produces confufion, is 
the not diftinguifhing between perception and 
the effedl of it ; between obligation and a motive. 

• Mr» Balguy, * See hh trails on the foundation of moral 
ioodnrfs and the Itrw oftrnlh 
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All motives are not obligations > though the 
contrary is true, that wherever there, is pbligation^ 
there is alfo a motive to adlion. — Some perhaps,, 
by obligation^ may only mean fuch a motive to 
a£t, as (hall have the greateft influence, or be 
moft likely to determine us 5 and as far as this 
is all that is intended, it may be allowed, that 
the obligation to praSife virtue depends greatly^ 
as mankind are now fituated, on its connexion 
with private intercft, and the views of future re- 
wards and puniQiments. 

Obligation has, by feveral writers, been ftyled, 
the necejfity of doing a thing in order to be happy *. 

I have 

. « « The whole force of obligation (rays Bifhop Cam^ 
^* birltmdy m bis tnatifi of the laws of naturet, chap, v* 
*^ feSt. ii.) is this, that the legiflator hath annexed to the 
*' obfervance of his laws, good, to the tranfgreffion evil ; 
** and thofe natural : In ftofptUt whereof men are moved 
^^ to perform a£lions, rather agreeing than difagreeinp 
«< with the laws."— Ibid. fed. a;. *« I think th^t moral 
^ obligation may. be thus univerfally and properly de- 
*< fined. Obligation is that ad of a legiflator, by which 
*•< he declares that afiions conformable to his law are ne- 

V cellary to thofe for whom the law is made. An a£lio« 
^ is then <inderftood to be necefiary to a rational agent, 

V when it is certainly one of the caMfes neceflarily required 
^ to that happinefs, which he naturally and confequently 
** neceflarily defires."— Again, fc^. 35. '* I cannot con-^ 
*^ ceive any thing which could bind the mind of man with 
^' any neceility {m which Jufiiman^s definition places the 

» ** force 
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I have already taken fufficient notice of the 
opinion from which this definition is derived i 

and 

** force of obligacion) except arguments proving, that good 
*' or evil will proceed from our adions/' -— The remarks 
which Mr. Maxwell^ the tranllator^ makes on thefe paf- 
fages, are fo good, that I cannot help tranfcribing feme of 
(hem. — << If, fays he, this (that is, the neceffity of the 
obfervance of the law as a means of our bappinefs) *< be 
** the whole of the law's obligation, the tranfgrei&on of the 
** hw IB noit mir igkectt/ne/sy /m siiA crmiy hut only mfruJatci 
*' and infelicity^ for the fandion of the law importeth no 
*' other evil. But the obligation or bond of the law is the 
*^ jural reftraint which is exprefled by nm hcefj y9U may not 
^^ ih rV; but becaufe a bare mn Hot or prohibition is not 
*' fufficient to enforce the law, therefore the^ and pu* 
** ni/hment^ the precept and the fan^ion both concur, to 
«« make the jurd rifttmit^ which maft be thus fully 9x.^ 
<* prefled, n$n Hcef imfuke^ yott may midoH with impmmty. 
^ But fhottgh fin and {Mtniflunent ate clofely canntfied, 
^ yet the obligation df mn Snet^ it may mt bi imuj b diftinft: 
«« from the obligation tyf nm imptmgy nm wiA m^mtuy^ ar 
^ fin and punKhment are of dtftinft confideration. But a 
^ man is bminJ, both when tie cannot do a thing without 
^ /if, and when he camatc do a thing wkbout pmifijauitt ; 
^ and both tfaefe ASgmitm art in every law, and botbcon- 
^ tur to make the obligation of it. But beca^ufe tba obli<^ 
<* gation of nm liiet, is antecedent to the obligation of notr 
^ impuntj the precept to the fanfiion, and the fin is made 
<* by the law, the law hath fo mutb obligation, as to make 
^< the fin before the penalty h enaded i therefore, the law 
^ hath an obligation antecedently to the fenAion of it. For 
<< every one is bonnd to avoid what is fin, becalife none can 
*' htvc a right to do what is unrighteoos* ^^ No iagenu- 
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and therefore fliall here otily a(k,^what, if thfc 
be the only fenfe of obligation, is meant wbcA 
we fay, a man is obliged-, or that he oughts to 
ftudy his own happinefs ? Is it not obvious that 
obliged^ in this propofition, fignifics, not the ne- 

<< OU9 man looks upon himfelf as obliged to be grateftti to 
** his benefaAors, to love his wife and children, or to love 
'^ and honour his God and Saviour, merely by the fandion 
*' of rewards and puniflimems. Is there no obligation on 
<* lAen from right and i^ong, due and undue, fan£Uty an4 
** fin, righteoornefr and wickednefs, honefty and dKhonef** 
*< ty, confcience or crime, virtue or villainy, but merely 
** from a prudent regard to their own happinefs ? — The 
" vulgar fay, lam boknd in duty^ injujllce^ in gratiiude ; and 
•* the fchools fay, that ibe ohUgatim of the law of nature is a 
^ bond of cofffciena. — It is not poffible to deduce a cOn« 
*< fcientious obligation, merely from apdlitidt and fruden* 
'' tial regard to our own happinefs, -^TbelcgiQiLtor annexes 
" to his law the fandion of the good of pleafurey for the 
•• fake of the good of virtue^ Which the law cnjoineth; this 
** therefore, is the principle in the eftimation of the law- 
^* giver ; whofe will, if it be made k|iown, is without a 
'< fandion, a bond or obligation upon us ; for we owe 
*^ obedience thereto, and every one is bound to pay what 
•* he owelh." See the Jppendix to Cumberlanfs treatife of 
** the laws tf nature^ page 55. -^ A virtuous pradice (fayg 
the fame writer, page 83.) is, ^* in the nature and reafon 
<< of the thing, indifpenfably requifite in all intelligent 
*' agents, and is to them matter of law and obligation. For 
'< law or obligation (in a large, but very proper fenfe) is 
*^ nothing elfe, but a non licet^ or a boundary to licence.'* 
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ceffity of doing a thing in order to be happy, 
which would make it ridiculous ; but only, that 
it is right to ftudy our own happinefs^ and wrong 

to negled: it ? 

A very learned author * maintains, that mo- 
ral obligation always denotes fome objcdt of will 
and law, or implies fome obliger. Were this 
true ; it would be mere jargon ever to mention 
our being obliged to obey the Divine will 5 and 
yet, this is as proper language as any we can 
ufe. But his meaning feems to be, that the 
word obligation fignifies only the partictdar jit^ 
nefs of obeying the Divine will, and cannot pro- 
perly be applied to any other fitnefs ; which is, 
furely, reftraining the fcnfe of the word, in a 
manner which the common ufe of it by no 
means warrants. 

The fenfe of obligation given by Dr. Hutcbe^ 
fon -f, agrees, in fome meafure, with the account 
here given of it. Then, he fays, a perfon is 
obliged to an aSliony when every fpeSlator^ or be 
bimfelf^ upon reflexion^ muji approve bis aSion^ 
and difapprove omitting it. This account, how- 
ever, is not perfedly accurate ; for though obli- 
gation to aft, and reflex approbation and difap-* 

♦ Sii Dr^ Warburtoiis Divine Ligation^ Voh L page 50. 
f lUuflratim on its Moral Senfi. Scft. i . 
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probation do, in one Xfenfe^ always accompany 
and imply one another ; yet they feem as difFe^ 
rent as an oB and an objeSi of the .mind, or as 
perception and the truth perceived. It is not ex- 
adlly the fame tp fay-^ it is right ^ or our duty to do 
a thing 5 and to fay, we approve of doing it. 
The one is the quality of the aftion, the other 
the difcernment of that quality. Yet, fuch is 
the connexion between thefe, that it is not very 
neceifary to diilingui(h them ; and, in common 
language, the term obligation often ilands for 
the ienfe and judgment of the mind concerning 
what is right and wrong, meet or unmeet to be 
done. It would, nevcrthelefs, I imagine, pre- 

X The reafon of adding this reftri^tion is this. A man 
may, through involuntary error, approve of d6ing what he 
cughi not to do, or think that to be his duty, which is really 
contrary to it > and yet it is too, in this cafe, really his 
duty to zGt agreeably to his judgment. — There are then 
two views of obligation, which, if not attended to, will be 
apt to produce confufion. *— In one fmfi^ a man's being 
ohligid to ad in a particular manner depends on his know-> 
ing It ; and in anether fenfey it does not. Was not the 
former true, we might be conlra6Kng guilt, when a£ling 
with the fulleft and fincereft confent and approbation of 
our confciences : And was not the latter true, it woyld 
not be fenfe ever to fpeak of Jbemng another what hia 
•bUgations are, or how it is incumbent upon him to a£l. — ■ 
This entirely coincides with the difiin£tion of virtue into 
abjolute and relative^ hereafter to be explained, Chap.Wlll. 
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vent foRic confufion, and keq) our ideas more 
didindt and clear, to reo^ember, that a man's 
confcioufnefs that an adion ought to be done^ 
xhc judgktent concerning obligatim^ and inducing 
or mferring k, cannot, properly fpeaking, be 
(AUgation itjelf\ and that, however varioufly 
and loofely this word may be ufed, its primaty 
and original fignification coincides with rn^ 
titude *. 

I (hftU 

* I obferve tbat Dr. Adami^ in an excellent Seraion on 
the Nahan and ObligtaUn of Virtuiy agrees with me in Cbe 
account he gives of obligation. -^ To the queftion, in 
what does the obligation to virtue and right a&ion confift ? 
he anfwers, *^ that right implies dulj in its idea i that. to 
<< perceive an aflion to be rightf is to lee a reafon for do- 
<* ing it in the a£lion itfelf, abftra^d from all other con- 
** fiderations whatfoever ; and that this perception^ this 
<< acknowledged rectitude in the a£Uon» is the very eilence 
'< of obligation, that which commands the approbation 
*' and choice, and binds the conscience of every rational 
** being," page 1 1 .— ** Nothing (he fays, ^. 14. ) can bring 
*< us under an obligation to do what appears to our moral 
*< judgment wrong. It may befuppofed our interefttodothis; 
<* but it cannot be fuppofed our duty : For, I aik, if fome 
« power, which we are unable to refill, Ihould alliime tbe 
'<' command over us, and give us laws which are unrigh* 
<^ teous and unjuft ; Ihould we be under an obligation to 
<< obey him ? Should we not rather be obliged to (hake 
** oiF the yoke, and to refill fuch ufurpation, if it were 
<^ in our power i However then we might be fwayed 
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I ihall leave the reader to judge how fair 
tfaefe remark? are applicable to what Dr. Clarke 
fays on this head, who gives much the fame 
account of obligation with that laft mentioned ; 
and fome of whde words it may not be amifs 
to quote. See his Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, page 43, 6th Edit " The 
^^ judgment and confcience of a man'$ own 
*' imnd, ooocerning the reaibnablenefs and fit-* 
*< neft of the things that his anions ihould be 
*' conformed to iuch or fuch a rule or law, is 
the traeft and formalleft obligation, even mora 
properly and ftridly ib, than any opinion 
^ whatibever, of die authority of the giver of a 
kw, or any regard be may have to its fane- 
tions by rewards and puniihments; forwhoever 
^ ads contrary to diis fenfe and confcience of 

^ by hope or fwi i il is pbtin» that we are under an abll- 
** gation to right, which is antecedent, and, in order and 
^' nature, fuperior to all other* Power may compel, in* 
^< tereft may briW, pteafure may perfuade; but reafon 
** only can obligetf This is the only authority which ra* 
<< tioAal beings can own, and to which they owe obedi- 
^< ence." — - The coincidence which, in other infiances, Z 
have found between the fentiments of this moil judicious 
writer, on the fub}ed of virtue, and thofe delivered in this 
treatife, has very agreeably furprised me, and given me a 
degree of confidence in fome of the opinions I have main- 
tained, ^hich I fhould otherwife have wanted. 

* O 2 '' his 
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his own mind, is neceffarily. fclf-condemned ; 
and the greateft.and ftrongeft of ail obligations^ 
is that which a man cannot break through 
without condemning himfelf. — The original 
*' obligation of all is the eternal reafon of 
things s that reafon which God himfelf, who 
has no fuperior to dire£t him, and to whole 
happinefs nothing can be added, nor any 
thing diminiihed from it, yet conflantly o- 
** bliges himfelf to govern the world by. -— So 
*^ far, therefore, as men are confcious of what 
is right and wrong, fo far they are under 
an obligation to adt accordingly. ; and, con- 
** fequently, that eternal rule of right which I 
^' have been hitherto defcribing, it is evident, 
^* ought as indifpenfably to govern Yuen's ac- 
'^ tions, as it cannot but neceffarily determine 
«' their aflent." Page 51, he fays, " The 
*^ minds of men cannot but acknowledge the 
" reafonablenefs and fitnefs of their governing 
" all their aftions by the rule of right or equity : 
'' And this ailent is a formal obligation upon 
** every man aftually and conftantly to conform 
*' himfelf to that rule." 

Dr. Butler^ like wife, in his Sermons on Hu^ 
man Nature^ and the explanatory remarks upon 
them in the Preface^ infifts ftrongly on the obli- 
gation implied in reflex approbation ; the fupre- 

macv 
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macy belonging to the principle of reflexion 
within us, and the authority and right of fuper- 
intendency which are conflituent parts of the 
idea cf it.. From this incomparable writer^ I 
beg leave to borrow one obfervation more on 
this fubjed, of confiderable importance. 

Every being endowed with reafon» and con- /^, 
icious of right and wrong, is, as fuch, neceflfarily 
a law to himfelf * : It follows, therefore, that 
the greateft degree of ignorance or fcepticifm 
poflible, with refpedl to the tendencies of virtue, 
the authority of the Deity, a future ftatc, and 
the rewards and punifhments to be expefted 
in it, leaves us flill truly and fully accountable, 
guilty, and punifhable, if we tranfgrefs this law j 
and will, by no means, exempt us from juftice, 
or be of any avail to excuie or fave us, ihould it 
prove true, that fuch authority and future ftate 
really exift. For what makes an agent ill-de- 
ierving, is not any opinion he may have about 
a fuperior power, or pofitive fandions, but his 
doing wrong, and ading contrary to the convic- 
tion of his mind. ^^ What renders obnoxious to 
** punifhment, is not the fore- knowledge of it, 
*-* but merely violating a known obligation.'* 



* I have not here copied Dr. ButUr^ but given the fenfe 
of his obfervations in other words. See the Preface to his 
Sermons, p. 20. 

O ^ There 
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There is an objedion to what has been now 
faid of obligation, which deferves to be confi- 
dered *. — It may be afkcd, ** Arc there not 
many adbns, of which it cannot be fiud» 
that we are bound to perform them» that yet 
Are right to be performed s and the adual 
performance of which appears to us even more 
amiable, than if they ha4 been ftridUy our 
duty ; fuch as requital of good for evil, and 
adts of generofity and kindneis?" 
I anfweir, that allowing this, the moft that 
can follow from it is, not that rectitude does not 
imply obligation, but that it does not imply it 
^bfolutely and univerfally, or fo far as that there 
is no fenfe in which actions ^can be denominated 
rights that does not cany in it oikgatim. The 
nature of re^tude may vary, according to the 
objects or a£tions to which it is afcribed. All 
right anions are not £> in precifdy the £ime 
fenfe *, and it might, with little prejudice to what 
is above afieited,. bo granted, that fome things 
are right, in fuch a fenle as yet not to be our 
indifpeniablo duty. But then let it be remem- 
bered : That it holds univerially and incontef- 

• See EJJiys tn thi PrinapUs of MoraEiy and natural 
HfUgion^ Part I. EfTay ii. Chap. 3.' 

tably. 
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tably» diat whatever is right in fuch a fenfe, as 
that the omiffion of it would be wrong, is al- 
ways and indifpenfably obligatory. And, in the 
next place, that though the idea of rigbtnefs 
may be more general than that of finejs^ duty^ 
or obligatim ; fo that there may be inAances to 
which we apply the one, but not the other ; 
yet this cannot be faid of wrong. The idea of 
thiS) and of obligation, are certainly, of the fame 
extent ; I mean, that though there may be cafes, 
in which it cannot be faid, that what we ap- 
prove as right, ought to have been done ; yet there 
are no cafes in which it cannot be faid, that 
what is wrong to be done, or omitted, ought 
not to be done or omitted. 

But, not to dwdl on this : It will be found 
on careful enquiry diat the otjedlion now men*- 
tioned does not require any fuch reftriAions of 
what has been advanced as, at firft fight, (bme 
may be apt to think necefiary ; and the following 
obfervatioDS vtrill, perhaps, (hew this. 

In the Jirjl place. Beneficence, in general^ is 
undoubtedly a duty 5 and it is only with rcfpeft 
to the particular ads and indances of it, that 
we are at liberty. A cerUun perfon, fuppofe, 
performs an ad of kindnefs to another : We fay, 
he might not have done it, or he was not obtiged 

O 4 to 
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to do It ; that is, he was not obliged to do this 
particular kind adt; But to be kind in fome 
•inftances Or other j to do all the good he proper- 
ly can to bis fellow-creatures, every one is o- 
biiged s and we hecefiarily look upon him, as 
blame- worthy and guilty, who aims not at all 
at this; but contents hinafelf with barely ab- 
ilaining from injury and mifchief. A certain part 
of our fortunes and labour we owe to thofe about 
us, and Jhould employ in doing good ; but the 
particular objedts and methods of beneficence arc 
not abfolutely fixed. Here we are left to our 
own choice, and may not be in any fenfe bound ; 
that is, there may be nothing in any particular 
objeds or methods of beneficence^ which render 
it fit and right they (hould be chofen rather than 
others. . If a man endeavours to do all the good 
which is fuitable to his flation and abilities, we 
pcvcr condemn him for not doing it in a. parti- 
cular w^y, or for rejeding particular objedls that 
are offered to himj except this way and thcie 
objefts are fuch, that it is right he ihould/r^- 
fer them. As far as this happens, fo far, even^ 
here, duty takes place. Thus, cateris paribus^ 
it is right, friends, relations, and benefactors 
(hould be preferred to ftrangers j and, whoever 
does other wife^ adls contrary to his duty. 

Again 5 
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Again 5 the precife limits of fome general 
duties cannot be determined by us. No one 
can tell exactly to what degree be ought to be 
beneficenty and how far he is obliged to exert 
himfelf for the benefit of other men. Thus, 
in^ particular, no perfon can determine accurate- 
ly, how far, in many cafes, his own good ought 
to give way that of another, what determinate 
number of diftrefTed perfbns he ought to relieve, 
or what portion predfely of his fortune he ought 
to lay out in charity, or of his time and labour 
in direct endeavours to ierve the publick. 

In order to form a judgment in thefe cafes, 
there are {o many particulars to be confidered in 
our own circumftances and abilities, and in the 
ftate of mankind and the world, that we cannot 
but be in fome uncertainty. There are indeed de- 
grees of defe£f and excefsy which we eafily and 
certainly fee to be wrong : But there is a great 
variety of intermediate degrees, concerning which 
we cannot abfolutely pronounce, that one of 
them rather than another ought to be choien. 
— The fame is true of the general duty of 
worfhipping God. Many of the particular cir- 
cumftances attending it, and the precife degree 
of frequency with which it (hould be performed, 
are not diftindly marked out to us. In this as 
well as the preceding inftance, our confciences, 

5 within 
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within certain limits, are free *, and for a very 
good reafon ; namely, becaufe we have no di^ 
tindl apjM'ehenfions oireBitude to guide us. To 
the fame degree and extent that we fee this, we 
are bounds in theie as much as in any other cafes. 
Whenever any degree of beneficence, or any 
particular circumflances and frequency of di- 
vine worfhip, or any behaviour in any poilible 
inftances, appear, all things conjtdered^ best; 
they become obligatory. It is impofSble to put 
a cafe, in which we (hall not be obliged to con- 
form ourfelves to the right of it, whatever that 
is. Even what, at any time, or in any circum- 
flances, is, upon the whole, only niore proper to 
be done, ought then to be done; and to fuppofe 
the contrary, vrould be to take away the whole 
fenfe and meaning of iiich an aflertion. 

In (hort, the following general reafbning will 
hold univerfally. -~ Let a perfon be fuppofed to 
have under his confideration, any adion pro- 
pofed to be performed by him. The perform- 
ance of it muft be either right, or wrong, or 

* The latitude here taken notice of is one thing that 
allows fo much room and fcope for unfairnefs and difinge- 
nuity ; and that renders it generally certain, that a back- 
ward unwilling heart, that is not ftrongly attached 
to virtue, and poflefled with an inward relilh for it, and 
thorough love of God and man, will err on the deficieot 
fide, 

indifierent. 
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indifierent Now it is fdf*evident> that, if it is not 
the laft, it muft be one of die other two, and that 
obligation will en(ue : For what can be plainer 
than that it is a contradi(3ion to fay, we< may adt 
as we will, when it is not tndifferefa how we 
ad ? T* If it is wrongj obligation to forbear is 
implied «— If right y this tnay be true only of 
fuch kind of aidtions, as relieving the miferable, 
or worfliipping the Deity in general ; and then» 
it is only thefe general duties that are obligatory^ 
which may be confident with complete liberty 
and perfed indifference, in regard to the parti^ 
cukr aSHon in view. — Or, it may be true of 
this particular aftion, and then it is no longer 
indifferent $ yet (till, there may be liberty and 
indifference as to the time and manner of doing 
it. But if even the time and Imanner are not 
indifferent, or, if it is right the agent fhould do 
this particular a^ion at this time, and in one 
particular manner; then is he alio as to thefe 
etHged. 

But vdiat (hall we fay, to the greater 
amiablenefs of the adions we are examining ? 
How can there be greater virtue, or any vir- 
tue at all, in doing particular adions which 
f^ befbre*hand were indifferent, and which with- 
^ out any blame we might have omitted ?*' — 
The anfwer is very eafy* What denominates 

an 
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an agent virtuoaS) and entitles him to praife, & 
his ading from a regard to goodnefs and right. 
Now, the performance of particular inftances 
of duty> or producing particular efFedts which 
have nothing in them that requires our pre* 
ference, may, as much as any adions what- 
ibever, proceed from this regard. Relieving a 
miferable objed is virtue, though there may be 
no reafon that obliges a perfon to feledt this ob- 
ject in particular out of many others* Worship- 
ping God may arife from a general fenfe of du- 
ty, though it is known that the particular times 
and manner in which it is done, have nothing 
morally better in them. — And as to the greater 
merit we apprehend in many adions of this 
kind s as, in many inftances of generofity, kind- 
nefs, charity, and forgivenefs of injuries ; it is 
plainly to be accounted for, in the following 
manner. — As every adion of an agent is in 
him fo far virtuous, as he was determined to 
it by a regard to virtue ; fo the more of this re- 
gard it difcovers, the more we muft admire it. 
And it is plain, it is more difcovered, and a 
ftronger virtuous principle proved, by fixing 
(in cafes where the limits of duty are notexadly 
defined) upon the greater rather than the lefs« 
A perfon aSs more apparently from good mo- 
tives, and ihews a greater degree of benevolence, 

and 
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and is therefore defervedly more applauded^ 
who- chufes to devote more of his fortune, his 
time and his labour^ to promote the happinofs of 
his fellow-creatures, or to ferve his neighbours or 
his country, when he knows not but that if he 
had devoted kfs^ he would have come off with 
innocence, fulfilled the whole part in reafon in- 
^cumbent upon bim^ and deferved jufl: commen- 
dation. And even where there 4s overdoing, 
and a perfon is led to vifible extremes, and an 
undue neglect of his private concerns, we al* 
ways approve, except we fufpedl the influence 
of fome wrong or indire(5l motives, fuch as af- 
fectation, inattention, weaknefs, orfuperftition. — 
Some of thefe obfervations will be again more 
particularly infifted on, when I come to conli* 
der the difierence which they imply and require 
us to keep in view, between the virtue of. the 
a&ion^ and the virtue of the agent. 

I jfhall only fay further on this fubjetfl, that 
it appears to be fo far from being true, that the 
performance of mere duty produces no love or 
friendfhip to the agent, (as has been ailerted) 
that, on the contrary, he who, however tempted 
and oppofed, difbharges his whole duty, and en- 
deavours faithfully and uniformly to be and dc 
in all refpeds juft what he ought to be and do^ 
is the pbjed of our higheft love and friendfhip : 

To 
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To aim at ading beytmd obligation! being the 
fame with aiming at afking contrary to obliga- 
tion $ and doing fnore than is fit to be done> tbe 
the fame With doing wrong. 

Having now given, what appears to me, the 
true and full account of die nature and founda- 
tion of moral good and evil, and of moral obli- 
gatioU) I (hall beg leave to add, as a fupplement 
to this chapter, an examination of ibme of the 
forms of expreffion, which feveral eminent wri- 
ters have ofed on this fubjeft. 

The meaning and defign of thefe expreffiona 
will appear, after confidering, that all adlions 
being neceffarily right, indifferent, or wrong j 
what determines which of theie an a£ti<Ni (honld 
be accounted, js the truth of tbe cafe; or the re- 
lations and circumftances of the agent and the 
objefts. In certain relations there is a cotain 
coftdudk rlglit. There are certain manners of 
behaviour, which wc unavoidably approve, as 
foon as thefe relations are known. Change the 
relations, and a different manner of behitviour 
becomes right. Nothing is clearer than that 
what is due or undue, proper or impropo* to be 
done, muft vary according to the different natures 
of things and the various ftates and circumftances 
of beings. If a particular treatment of one na- 
ture 
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tore is riglbt $ it is impoiiibl&that the fame treat«» 
ment oi a different nature, or of all natureSy 
(hould be right. 

. Now, firom hence arofe the expreflioDS, aSling 
fidtabfy to the natures of things ; treating things as 
tbey are ; conformity to truth; agreement anddif^ 
agreement J congruity and incongruity between ac^ 
tims and relations. Thefe expreiBons are of no 
ufe, and have littk meaning, if confidered as in-» 
tended to define virtue 1 for tbey evidendy pre^ 
fuppoft it Treating an objed as being what it 
is, is treating it as it is right fucb an objed fhould 
be treated. Conforming ourfelves to truth 
means the fame with conforming ourfelves to 
the true flate and relations we are in ; which is 
the £ime with doing what fuch a Aate and rela« 
lations reqture, or what is right in them* la 
givea circumftances, d>ece is foRKthing peculiar 
and determinate bejl to be done ; which, when 
tbefe circumftances ceafe^ ccafes wtdi them, ajsd 
other obligations of coodud arife. This natu- 
rally leads us to fpeak ofjidting adions to cir- 
cumftances, natures, and charadef s ; and of the 
agreement wd repugnancy between them. Nor, 
when thus confidered, is there any thing in fuch 
ways of ^e^king, not proper and intelligible. 
But, at the fame time, it is very obvious, that 
they are only different phrafes for right and 

5 wmig ; 
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wrong i and it is a pity tliat thole who have 
made lb much u(e of them, did not more at* 
tend to this, and avoid the ambiguity and con^- 
fuiion ariiing from feeming to deny an imme^ 
£ate perception of morality, without any deduc- 
tions of reafoning, and from attempting to give 
definitions of words which admit not of them) 
and where they can anfwer no end, except to 
perplex and miilead. Were any one to define 
pleafure^ to be the agreement between a facidty 
aad its objedl -, what light or inftrudion would 
fuch a definition convey, or what end would it 
anfwer ? Would it be amifs to afk» what this 
agreement is ; and whether any thing be meant 
by it, different from the pleafure it/elf which the 
objedt is fitted to produce by its influence on the 
organ or faculty ? 

It is well known that Mr. Wollafton^ in a work 
which has obtained great and juft reputation, 
places the whole notion of moral good and evtt 
^n fignifying and denying truth. Suppofing his 
meaning to be, that all virtue and vice may be 
reduced to thefe particular inftances of them; 
nothing can be more plain, than that it leaves 
the nature and original of our ideas of them, 
as much as ever undetermined : For it ac-- 
quaints us not> whence our ideas of right in ob- 
fcrving truth, and wrong in vfolating it, arife ; 

but 
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btit'iUpfx>{e9 tfidc tor be perceptions of felf-evU 
dent tratbsi a6 indeed they are ; but not more 
ft), <teti Wit ideBs lif'the other prmeJplcs of mo- 
falky. -^The evil df ingratittfdc and cruelty is 
aMihe fame with that of denying truth, of af- 
firming a lie : Nor can the formal ratio and 
HtfftW^it be jttffif faid^tocoitifift in this; be- 
catfA *^ftere may fire ilo intentron^ to deny any 
Alng thie, or to pr^diice in obfcrvers an affent 
to any thhig ftilfeV Ingra^udc and cruelty would 
be in the fame manner wrong, though there 
werir no ratidnal" ereaturet! in the world be- 
fides (be agent, and though he couM have no 
d^ign to declare a falihood ; which is a quite 
dillindt ipedes of evff. — A perfon, who ne- 
gledls the homage and worthip due to God, 
may have no thought of denying his exigence, 
err of conveying any ihch opihidn to others. It fs 
thie, he adh aft if he did not exift, that is, in a 
manner which nothing elie can juftify, or which, 
upon aay other fuppbfidon, is inexcufabk ; and 
therefore, J^piratrvely ^aking^ may be faid to 
amtradiS ttuth, and to declare himfelf to be 
&lf-orig^nated, independent, andfelf-fufficient*. 

It 

♦ IftyVT' ()Im» is It hcre^ that the very thing that gives 
ground fdr ihe appKuiiatf of this latigiiago in this inftance, 
is €n»x perceiviiig, antecedently to this application, thaiC 

^ fttch 
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It is probable, this emincot lyrker me40t:iii 
reality but little more than this i an4 :th$ Un-< 
guage he has introduced^ I. would, DOt, hf lany 
means, be thought abidutdy to cdhdcma* A\\ 
1 aim at, is to guard againft making a Wiong 
applicatton of it. : .. .. 

With the fame view I .amft »dd, th^t whfa. 
virtue is faid to confift m coffformty t^ titrela*. 
tions of perfons and things ^ this muft not be 
confidered as a dejmitim of'drtue^ or a$ intend-; 
ed to af£gn a reajan jf^ijyir^ the pr,aSict of 
ft. Nothing can be gained by fuch forms of 
expreilion, when uied with thefe intentions : 
And, if we wijl confider, why it is right tocon-^ 
form ouiielves to the relations in which perfons 
and objedts ftand to us ; we £hall find our£elvcs 
obliged to terminate our views in Q^fimpUy im" 
m:diate perception^ or in fomething ukimately ap^ 
proxedy and for which no juftifying rea(bn can be 
afligned. — Explaining virtue by faying^ that it 
is the conformity of our aSHom to reafon^ is yet le& 
proper ; for this conformity iignifying only, that 

fuch a manner of a£ling, in fuch circumftances, is wrwff 
The fame is true in all other inftances : Nor, indepen- 
dently of this perception, could we ever know when to 
fay, that an action affirms or denies. truth. How then does 
fuch language explain and define right and wrong? 
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btir actions zvt fuch as feafdn didaftes, approves, 
or difc^i'QS to be right ; it will be no more than 
feyitig, that virtue is doing right*. ' 

* To tb^ famepurpoTe Dr* Adams has obferved^ 
'^ That when virtue is faid tq confift in a conformity to 
*< truth ; in a£iing agreeably to the truth of the cafe \ to 
** the reaion^ truth,* or fitnefs of things j there is> if not 
«' ioopiv^iriety, foiAetfaing :of obfcurit/ or inaccuracy in 
the. .e^preffion y and tha( the only pes^ning of fuch ex- 
preiCons ,will^ in all cafes, be found to be this i acting 
according to what reafon, in* the prefent circumftances 
'*' of the agent, and the relations he ftahds in to the objefta 
<< befone him, pronounces to be right." See his Sermon 
before quoted^ p. 55 — 58, -^ — " Truth (as he elfc* 
where fays) ** is a term of wider extent than right. The 
** character of wifdom or prudence, of (kill in any art or 
*^ profeffion, are, as well as virtue, founded in a regard tc^ 
^' troth, ' and hnply the ading agreeably to the nature and 
leafoQ of thing? \ yet are thefe ideas certainly di(lin<% 
from that of goodnefs, or mpral reflitudc. The man, 
** "who builds according to the principles of geometry, 
^* ads* as agreeably to truth, and he who fhould tranf- 
^^ gff6fs*the rules of dreh)te£hue. Us much violates truths 
^' as he who a£ls agr^ea))ly tp the duty of gratitude, or 
'^ contrary to it. But, in the former of thefe inftances, 
" the conformity to truth is not virtue but fkill ; the de- 
<♦ fleAion from it is hot vice, but ignoirance or folly," p. 29. 
— *^o the(e obifervations may be added, 'that to ad agree- 
abfy to the charadcref an oppreflbr,, or: tyrant, is, in no* 
improper fenfe, to aA vicioufiy ; to injure and to deftroy* 
So vague and loofe is this way of fpeaking, and fo liable to 
objeflions, when ufed to dcfinci and explain virtae. - 
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It (hould be furtho* confidered, tkat neidier 
do thefe forms of expreffion direA us to proper 
criteria^ by which we may be enabled to judgif 
in aU cafes what is morally good or evil. For 
if, after T^eighing the ftate and circumftances 
of a cafe, we do not perceive how it is pror 
per to a£t \ it would be trifling to direA usi 
for this end) to confidor what is agreeaUe to 
them. When, in given circumftances, we can* 
not determine what is rights we mud be alfo 
equally unable to determine what is fuitabU to 
tfaofe circum^ftances and to the truth of things. 
It is indeed Very proper and juft to diredt us, in 
order to judge of an a£tion, to endeavour to difV 
cover the whole truth with refped to its pro* 
bable or poflible confequences, the dream-' 
ilances and qualificatbns of the otjedl, and the 
relations of the agent ; for this, as was before 
(aid, is what determines its moral nature % and 
DO more can be intended by reprefenting truth 
and relations as criteria of virtue. 

<* The language we are tonfidering then ex* 
^< prefilqg neither definitiom nor proper criteria 
<* of virtue, of what ufe is it ? and what is de^ 
" (igned by it ?'* — I aniwcr, that it is evidendy 
defigned to fhew, that morality is founded oa 
truth and reaibn, or that it is equally neceflary 
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and immutable^ and perceived by the fame 
power> with the natural proportions and eflential 
differences of things. 

<* But what, it may be again a/ked» is it 
^^ more than bare al^rcion P What proof of 
^< thifi does it convey ?*' In ^ reply to this, one 
might obferve, that objedions of the iame na« 
ture might be made to what has .been faid by 
thofe who hiv? maintained the contrary. There 
is not, I think, cm the other fide any more than 
mere aifertton \ and it is highly neceflary that 
this fubjedt (hould be better examined, and ibme« 
'what more faid upon \i than has been faid, hc^ 
fore we conlider it as a fettled and decided pointy 
that our ideas of morality are derived from an 
arbitrary fenfe, and not ideas of the underftand- 
ing. 

The agreement d proportion between cer- 
tain quantities, is real and neceflary ; and per* 
ceived by the undcrftanding. Why ihould we 
doubt, whether the agreement oi junefi alio be- 
tween certain actions and relations, is real and 
neceiTaiT, and perceived by the fame faculty ? 
Fro^^ tne different natures, propertiesj and po- 
iitions of different objects refult neceflarily diffe- 
rent relative fitnefles and unfitnedes^ different 
produ(ftive powers ; different aptitudes to difierent 
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endSy and agreements or dif^greements of them 
amongft therofejves. WMt is there abfurd or 
exceptionable in faying, likewife, that from ihp 
various relations of beings and qbjet3:s, tberere- 
fult different moral fitneflfes and unfitnelTes of 
adion y different obligatiom of conduct j wUch 
are equally re^l and unalterable with the for* 
mer, apd equally independent of our ideas and 
opinions ? For, any particular natural ob^cdls-to 
exiil at all, and for them to exift with fuch and 
fuch mcftual proportions, is the fame. And, in 
like manner, for reafpnable beings of particular 
jiatures and capacities to exifl at all in fuch and 
fuch circumflances and relations, apd for fuch 
and fuch conduct to be fit or proper is the fame. 
And as the Author of nature, in creating the for- 
mer, willed the proportions and truths implied 
in them to exift ; fo likewife, by the very ad of 
creating the latter, and placing them in their 
refpedive relations to one another and to him- 
felf, he willed that fuch and fuch adions (hould 
be done, and fuch and fuch duties obferved> — r 
When we compare innocence and eternal, abfo- 
lute mifery, the. idea of unfuitablenefs between 
them arifes in our minds. And from compar- 
ing together many natural objeds and beings^ 
an idea of unfuitablenejsy likewife, but of a totally 
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dtfi^rent kind, arifcs within us ; that is, we per- 
ceive filch a repugnancy between them, that the 
one cannot be made to correipond to the other ; 
or, that their diflfcrent jproperties cannot co-exift 
in the fame fubjed ; pr^^ that they are not ca- 
pable of jointly fublcrving one end; of of pro- 
tjucing fuch and fl^ch particular efFe£ts on one 
anodiet'.' Why (hould oneof thefe be taken to 
be lefs real than the other? — No one can avoid 
owriing that he has the idea of uhjuitabknefsy or 
a fentiment of wrongs in the application of ab- 
felute and eternal' mifery to innocence. Let 
faimi, if he can, find out one reafon for denying 
it to be a fentiment of his underftanding, or the 
prceptiort of truth. What charadler, what 
mark of this does it want ? 

To this purpofe have the advocates for 
fitne(s, as thie foundation of morality ar- 
^ed$ and this has been the drift of their 
afi^rtions and reafonings. It muft, how- 
ever, I think, be allowed, that though many 
of them have writ excellently on this fubjed ; 
diisy have yet, by too lax a ufe of words, by 
negleding the neceflary precifion, and often . 
only, in different language, affirming^ when 
they defigned to proive^ given occafion for the 
objeftions of thofe, who have embraced and de- 
fended a different fcheme. 
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It would not be difficult ta (hew, how tbe 
like difpute might be raifed about the origioal 
of our id^as of p(mer aad comtexion^ the like 
objedions ilarted, and the iame embarrafTmept 
produced. 

But it will better help to Illuftrate 6xnc of 

thefe remarks, and give n clearer ?iew of tbo 

flate of this coDtroverfy, if^ inftead of moral 

good and evil, we fubftitute eqtuiUty and iw* 

quality y and fuppofe the enquiry to be con* 

cerning the original and foundation .of theie« 

He that fhould derive oqr ideas of them frpm 

z fenfi^ would be undoubtedly miftaken, if he 

meant any thing more, than that they were 

immediate^ perceived. And another, who, in 

oppofition to this, fhould aflert them to be 

founded on tbe natures and unalterable mutual 

refpeSls and proportions of things i and to denote 

conformity to reafcn^ or the agreement and Mf* 

agreement y corr^pondency and repiignancy hc^ 

tween different objects and quantities; would 

as plainly aflert the truth ; though, poflibly. 

In language liable to be mifunderflood, and 

really trifling, when confidered as defigned to 

fet afidc an immediate power of perception in 

this cafe, or independently of it, to define 

and explain equality and inequality \ Nor, in 
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this view of fach language, would any thing 
be more natural, than to obferve, how much 
mbre proper and determinate it is to fay^ that 
the iSPgr^^f^ between two quantities is their 
equality^ than that their equality is the agree^ 
mmf between tfaenci^ But how unrea(bnablt 
would' it be to conclude, as in the pardlel cafe 
has been done, that therefore equality and ine^ 
quality are perceived by an implanted fenfe^ anc^ 
pot at al) ol^edi of knowledge ? 
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C H A P. VII. 

V 

Of the SuhjeB-matter of Virtue^ or its 
principal Heads and Divifions. 

THERE rcinain yet throe queftions to b« 
coniidered in relation to virtue. 

Firji^ To what particular courfc of adion 
we give this name^ or virhat are the chief beads 
of virtue. 

Secondly^ What is the true principk or motive^ 
from which a virtuous agent, as fuch, ads. 

Thirdly^ What is meant by the different de-w 
grees of virtue, in different anions and charac- 
ters» and how we efUmate them^ — Each of 
thefe (hall be examined in the order in which 
thty are here propofed. 

There would be lefs occafion for the firft of 
diefe enquiries, if feveral writers had not main- 
tained, that the whole of virtue confifts in bene- 
voLBNCE, or the ftudy d publick good. No- 
thing better can be offered on this point, than 
what is faid under the fifth obfervation in the 
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Differtation on the Nafur^ejof Virtue ^ annwed 
to Dr. Butlers Anahgy. .\ , From . hence; 
therefore, Ifl^all borrow ^he following paflage: 
f— " Benevolence and the wrant of it,, fingty 
*' confidered, are in no fort the whol^ of viitue 
** and vicei for, if this were the cafe, in,jthe 
rcyievy of onc*s own chara<3er, or that of 
others, our mqral unddrflanding, and moral 
" fenfe, wopld be indifferent to every thing, 
but the degrees in wl^tch benevolence pro^ 
vailed, and the degrees in which it was. want- 
ing ; That is, \ye d^ould neither apprpf^' of 
^.\ benevolence to fome perfons^ rather thgato 
f ^ others, nor djfapprove injuflice and fahhpod 
upon any other appount, than merely as anover* 
ballance pf happinefs was forefeep like}y to 
be produced by tl}e firfl, and of ^n^ifery by the 
'^ la(L But now, on the contrary, fuppo(e tv^q 
men competitors for any thing whatever, 
which wpuld be of eq\ial advantage to etthet; 

V of them. Though nothing indeed. woul4 
M be more impertinent, than for a (Iranger tQ 
*^ bufy himfelf to get one of them preferred ta 
'^ the other ; yet fuch endeavour would be vir«» 
*V tuc in behalf of a friend, or benefa^or, ab- 

V AraAed from all con04eration of diilant con^ 
" fequences ; as, that examples of gratitude, 
ff apd the cultivation of friendfhip, would bp 
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^^ <^'gieDeral good to iStit world. --> Again, fufv 
^ po(e o«)e man (faoiild> \)j fraad or violence, 
^^ take froofi another the fruit of his labour, 
^^ with intent to give it to a third, who, he 
^ thought, would have as much pieafure from 
^^ i^ as would ballance the pieafure which the 
^^ firft pofleflbr would have had In the enjoy-- 
^* ment, iM^d his vexadon in the lofs of it^ 
^^ fuppofe again, that no bad confequcnces 
^^ would follow, yet fuch an adion would furely 
•• be vicious,*^ 

The cafes here put are clear and decifive, 
ti6r is it eafy to conceive what can be faid \n 
reply to them. Many other cafes, fadls, and 
pbfervations, to the fame purpoie, might be 
friemioned.^-- It cannot furely be true, for in-t 
fiahCe, that promifes and engagements are not 
iir any cafe binding upon any one, any further 
than he thinks the obfervance of them will be 
prodttdive of good to particular perfons, or to 
ibcioy s or, ^at we are leleafed iVom all obli^ 
gitfon to regard them, as ibon as we believe, 
that violating them wUI not hurt the perfon to 
wiiom they have beeo made, or that, if detri* 
mental to him, it will be equally beneficial to 
6urfelves, or, in any other way^ will be attet^ded 
with advantages equivalent to the forefcen harm. 
He would be lodked upon by all^ as having 
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a^fi bafety, wbo» ha>^Qg any 24vafit;ifilge 19 
beftow, wHif^k b^ had mgag^dto ^ve to g» 
perfoni . (hpipki giv« it . apptbcr $ nor would it 
be regarded; as any vigdicatioo of his cofi4u^ 
|o alledge^ that he knew thi$ other woul4 re^ 
eq^l profit frpoi it. Mapy patticular »^kHi% 
or omtfliqQS pf adiop, b^ooaqe, in conie(|u^p09 
pf pronu^ smd engagement* highly evil, which 

otherwife would have bfen. entirely iflnocentt and 
the degree cf vice in any harm done, is alwiiyi 
greatly increaTed, when it is dope by means of 
deceit and ttre^icbery* -^ To treat a party of fe» 
belsg. alter they had furrendered tbemfelves upon 
certain terms (tipulated with tbem^ in the fame 
maoner ^ if they had been reduced fay forccg 

would be gonerallydifapproved- Anc^eti^migbt 
be bard to ^ew» that 1^ coai^vt^nc^s o£ not 
kmping fakh with them wsotild.bave been yqrjr 
detrimental to the pubUck. ^^ K general wo^ < 
be uRtvefiaUyoondemoed, wlxi, by means of ann 
treacherous contrivance (hould en^e his ene-i 
mies to truft tbemfelves in fai$ power, and tfauen 
deftroy them« How d^^^t are our ideas oC 
this from thoie we have of the fame end gained 
by open and fair contjueft ? 

Would It be indifferent whether a perfbn, {up- 
pc^ to be juft retuiped from Xome unknown^ 
country or new world, gave a true or falie account; 
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of what he hid feen ? Is there a man in tii« 
tw*ld> ^fihOy m fucb a cafe, would not think it 
better to tell trt th than needlefsly and wahtoniy 
to dicelve ? Is ft pofliblc any one can think \it 
toa^ innocentlyi to favc himfelf or another froni 
(on\e finall inconvenience, which he can full z% 
Well preveitt by other nieans, tell any lies or 
it^ake any falfe proteftations, if he kfuws they 
vriM ttever be found out ? If he may thus im^ 
pofd upon his fellow*creatures by declaring one 
falfhood, why may he not in like circumftanced 
declare any number df faWhoods^ and with any 
poffible circumftances of folemnity ? Why is 
he not at liberty to make any declarations,- how-< 
ever deceitful, however blafphemous^ to prac- 
fife any kinds of •difiimulation and commit any 
pe#juries, whenever' he believes they are likely 
to htiti no one, and will be the means of intro- 
ducing him to any degree of greater eafe or 
ttfefulhefs in life ? — Can we, wheli we confi-^ 
d^ thefe things, avoid pronouncing, that therd 
Js r/rirr/;2^i^)^ rf^//«^ in keeping faifh and finceri-^' 
ty, and inirinfkk evitin the contrary * 5 and that 

* The univerfal admifation with which the fiory of 
jlittUus Regulus has been received and repeated, I confider 
as a good proof, that this is the natural fenfe of mankind. 
His condud upon t>cher ptlnciplb would appear extrava-*' 
gant and ridiculous. 

it 
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it i« by no. means true, that veracity ahd^falA 
hood .appear in tbemfehesy and i excbifive of tbei^ 
cm^itj/iitnces^ ; wholly indifiixeiit to our moral 
judgmeckt?. . Js it a notion capable of being fe^ 
lioufly embraced afid defended, or even borne by 
an ingepuous mind, that the goodneis of thd 
end always confecrates the means ; or tbat,'>^- 
Urii panbusy it is as innocent and kudable td 
accomplifli.oiir fMirpofes by lyes, prevaricatioil 
and . peijury, as by faithful ! and open dodin^ 
and honeft labour? wherein, upon fuch imits-^ 
ments, would confift the wickednels of pious 
frauds^ and why are they fh much condemnect 
and detefled ? ... 

No worfe mifUke, indeed, can be well con<^ 
ceived than this ; for, as the excellent author 
before<-cited obferves, ^' it is certain, that (bmr 
^' of the moft (hocking indanccs of injuftiooi^^. 

adultery,^ 

* Is a man warranted to deftroy bimfelf, as Toon as he , 
believes his life is become ufelefs or burthenfome to thofe 
about him, and mifdraUe to himrdf T Hbw fhockixlg in' 
nany circumAinoes would the n^ft.jM'iirate aflaffiaatioa b^' 
of a perfon whofe death all mSy wifli for, and confideras* 
a benefit to bimfelf and to the woHd ? Who would not 
feverely reproach bimfelf for referving to himfelf the pro-- 
perty of another which had been loft, and which be had 
accidentally found, however fecretly.be might do this> and . 
whatever reafon he might have for thinking that it would , 
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<« adbkery, amvdery pcrjuiy, and ewn perfe- 
^ cutaon^ may ia many fuf^(able ca^, not 
*' have the appeazance of being likely to jMti- 
^^ duce aa ovecfaaliancc of mtfery in tfaut prefcilt 
^/ ftato ; pctfcaps, £>GDetiaies^ nu^ have a con* 
** traty appcanmcei** 

. A di&pprqbatioii in the human aiind of in* 
giadtttde, injnfticc^ and deceit^ non^ deny. The 
ftOJAt under examination i»,, the gnuni of tfaia 
Approbation} whether it arifirs folely from 
vievitfl of inconvenience to others and confufion 
tti iociety occafioncd by diem ; or whedier there 
be not alTo immtSatt 'wrong apprehended in 
them^ independently of their efieds. The in« 
fiances and coniiderations here produced feem 
Aifficicntly to determine this. It appears, that 
they are difappnwed when produdive c^ no 
barm, and even wlien in fome degree bene- 
ficiaL 

^' Shall it be (liU urg^d that, in cafes of this 
** kind, our difapprobation is owing to the idea 
*^ of a plan or fyAem of common utili^ efia- 
'^ bUihed by cuiiom in the mind wkk which 
*^ thefe vices are apprcfaened to be inconfiftent $ 

be of greater ufe to him than to the proprietor f There 
would be no end of noeotioning cafes of this fort, but I 
have chofen to inft vice particularly in ver^ci^. 

•^ or 
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*^ dr to a habit acquired of confidering them as 
^* of general pernicious tendency, by which we 
** are infehfibly influenced, whenever, in any 
** particular circumftances or inftances, we con- 
" template them ?" — But why muft we have 
rccourfe to the influence of habits and aflbcia- 
tions in this cafe ? This has been the refuge 
of thofe, who would refolve all our moral per- 
ceptions into views of private advantage, and 
may ferve to evade almoft any evidence which 
can be derived from experience, or from an ob- 
fervation of the workings of our minds and the 
motives of our anions. In the cafes which 
have been mentioned, we may remove entirely 
the idea of a publick, and fuppofe no perfons 
cxifting befidcs thofe immediately concerned, or 
none whofe ftate they can at all influence; or, 
we may fuppofe all memory of the adlion to be 
for ever loft as foon as done, and the agent to 
forefee this j and yet, the fame ideas of the 
ingratitude, injufticc, or violation of truth will 
remain. — If the whole reafon for regarding 
truth arofe from its influence on fociety, wherein 
would a primitive Chriftian have been blame- 
wortliy for renouncing his religion, blafpheming 
Chrill:, and worfliipping the Pagan gods (all 
whicli is no more than denying truth) when- 
ever be could purchafe his life by thefe me^ns, 

Q_ and 
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and at the fame time avoid a difcwery, and thutf 
prevent tine prgudkre that might arife from his 
condud to Chriftlans and Pagans ? -~ P^/^^ 
fiirely, would not have been innocent in deny-* 
mg his MaAer with oaths and imprecations, 
though he had known that he fhoold never be 
deteded. A ilranger, in a Pagan country. 
Would not do right to comply with its fuper- 
ftitions, to worfhip and profefs contrary to his 
real fentiments, and abjure his faith, in order K> 
fecure his quiet or life, provided he judged the 
deceit would not be known, that he could Ao 
no good by a dlfFerent conduA, or that his hy- 
pocrify and compliances had no tendency to 
cftabliQi and perpetuate idolatry. 

It is further to be obferved on this argument^ 
that in thefe cafes it does not appear that man- 
kind in general much attend to diftant confe- 
quences» Children particularly cannot be fup- 
pofed to confider theie, or to have fixed any ideas 
of a publick or community ; and yet, we obfervc 
in them the fame averfion to falfliood, and re- 
Kfli for truth, as in the reft of mankind. There 
is indeed no lefs evidence, that in the cafes fpe- 
cified, we approve and difapprove immediately^ 
than there is that we do fo, when we confider 
benevolence or cruelty. It has been urged a- 
gainft thofe who derive all ouc defires and ac« 
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tions from fclf-loyc, that they find out vlewft 
atid reafonings for men, which never entered the 
nunds of mod of them ; aad which^ in all pro^ 
babflity^ Vpne atteod to and are a&ually in*- 
iBoenced by in the common courfe of their 
thought; aiKl purfuits, *~ The fame may be 
urged againft tboie, who derive all our fentif* 
tnents c^ moral good aad evil from our appro* 
batioa of benevolence and difapprobation of the 
want of it \ and both^ in my opinion, have un-« 
dertiken taiks almofl equally impradicable. 
Any peribni one would imagine, who will im-« 
partially examine his own mind, may feel ibme-* 
thing different in his difllke of ieveral viqesi 
from the apprqhcndpn of their dimini(hing hap-» 
pinefs qr producing mifery, and eafily obfervq 
that it i.6^ not merely under thefe notions, that ha 
always cenfures and condemns. It is true, this 
apprehenfion, when it occurs, alv/ays gready 
heightens our difapprobation. Falftiood, ingra- 
titude) and injuftice undermine the foundations 
of all focial intcrcourfe and happinefs, and the 
confequences of them, were they to become uni- 
verfal, would (it is evident) be terrible. — For 
this reafon, fuppoHng morality founded on aa 
arbitrary ilru£ture of our minds, there would be 
a nepeffity for didin^ fenies immediatdy con- 
damning gild forbidding them* Leaving them 
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to the influence of a general difapprobation or 
all aftions evidencing a neglc<5l of publickgood^ 
or without any particular determination againftr* 
them, any farther than- by every man they 
fhould be thought likely to produce more mife- 
iy than happinefs, would be attended with the 
worft effedls. It would not in all likelihood, by 
any means, be fufficient tolerably to fecure the 
order of human fociety ; efpecially, confidering 
how many amongft mankind there are, who 
are incapable of enlarged reflexions, and whofe 
dioughts are confined within the narroweft li- 
mits, and how little prone all men naturally are 
to be aflFeded with or to regard remote events, 
as well as how liable they arc to take up the 
wrongeft opinions of the tendencies of their 
aftionSj and the good or ill to the world which 
they may occafion. 

Perhaps, he who (hould maintain, that we 
have no aflfedion properly reftinginourfclves, but 
that all our defires and averfions ariie from a 
profped of advantage or detriment to others. 
Would not aflert what would be much lefs de- 
fenfible than what thofe aflert who maintain 
the reverfe of this, and deny all dijinterejled bene'- 
volence. — In Uke manner, to aflert* that our 
approbation of beneficence is to be refolved into 
aur approbation of veracity^ or that the whole of 

morality 
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morality confifts in Jignifytng and denying truths 
'Would not be much more unreaibnahle than the 
•contriffy aflcrtion, that our approbation of vera^ 
4city and of all that is denominated virtue, is re- 
fbl vable into the approbation of beneficence. But 
why muft there be in the human mind appro- 
bation only of one fort of aftioas ? Why muft 
all moral ^ood be reduced to one particular fpe- 
icies of it, and kind afre<ftioQti with the actions 
flowing from them, be repcefentedo as what; 
alone cao appear to our moral facuky virtums f 
Why may we not as well have an immediate 
>eli(h alfo for truth, forcaqdour^ finceritv, jj^iety, 
gratitude, and many other modes and principles 
of conduct? — Admitting, all our ideas of mo- 
rality to be derived from implanted fenfes and 
determinations ^ the latter of thefe determina- 
tions is equally pofllble with the other ; and 
what has been above hinted (hews that there is 
thegreateft occafion for them to fecure the ge- 
neral welfare, and that therefore it might ante- 
cedently be expe<acd that a good Being would 
give ^hem to us *. 

How 

♦ Dr. Huuhefon, however he may in genera! have ex- 
jrrefled himfelf, as if he thought the only objedl of the 
jttoralfenfiy and the wbok it virtue, was benevolence, yet 
appeariB to have been convinced of the neceffity of allowing 
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How unreafonable is that love of xxxAformwy: 
and fimplicity which inclines men thus to feek 
them where it is fo difficult to find them ? . It is 
this that, on other fubjeds, has often led men very 
much aftray. What miftakes and e^ravagances 
in natural philofbphy have been produced^ by 
the deiire of difcovering one prindj^ which 
{hall account for all effects ? I deny not but that 
in the human mind, as well as in the material 
world, the mofl wenderful fimplicity tukes place ; 
' but we ought to learn to wait, till we can, by 
Careful obfervation and enquiry, find out where- 
in it confifts ; and not fufier burfelves raibly to 
determine any thing concerning it, or to nefceivc 
any general caufes and princifdes >^hich cannot 
be proved by experience. 

If the account of morality I have given is 
juft| it is not to be conceived, that promoting 

g£ftln£ifinfe^ recommending tous faithfulnefs and veracity. 
•— Sec Philofiphia moralis injiitutio compendiai'iay Cap. IX. 
lib. f if ' Facultatis hujusy ftvi wationUy comes eft et moderator 
fenfui ^utdafn fuhtilior^ ex veri itiem cognofcendi appetitione na- 
iurali non parum eonfirmatus^ quo vera omnia^ fimf&iia^ fMia 
(omprohamus ; /alfaj fiSta^ faUacia odimus. — Lib. ii. Capl 
^. Senfu ffiim cujufqui proxime commendotur is fermonis 
ft/usy quern communis exsgit utilitas, — Hoc verojlahile cenJUium 
fo tantum utendijfrmone^ qui cum animi fententia e^£rmty qui* 
ifue aSos noH decipiiy^CGrhprobanl et animi fenfus per ft, et utiU^ 

fdiis 0mmum rati^, 1 ' 
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the happinefs of others (hould comprehend the 
.l¥hole of our duty, of that the coniideration of 
publick good (hould be that alooe in aU circum*- 
ftancGB which can have any conpern in deter- 
imntng what is right or wrong. It has been 
-obierved, that every different fitoation of a rea- 
-iosMi^e creature requires a. different manner of 
adiag, and that, concerning all that can be pro- 
fMsTed to be done^ fomething is to be affirmed or 
^eciied^ which, when Jcnown, neceiiarlly im- 
plies a dir^im to the agent in c^aord to his 
4)ehavioun 

Having prenoiied thefe obfervations, I (hall 
. aow proceed to enumerate foo&e of the moft im- 
portant Branches of virtue^ or be4ids of rectitude 
And. duty. 

What requires the firft place is our duty 
TO God, or the wholeof that regard, fubjeiftion 
and homage we owe him, Thefe fecm un- 
queftionably otjeds of moral approbation, idde- 
pendemly of all confideratbns of utility<^ They 
are considered as indifpenfahly obligatoiy, and 
yet the principle upon which they are pra<Jiifcd, 
cannot be an intention, in any manner, to be 
ttfi^ful or profitable to (he objed of them. Thofe 
peribns mud be unpommonly weak aad igno- 

0^4 raot 
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rant, who mean* by their religious ftxvic^s, to 
make an additioa to the happinefs of the Deity, 
or who entertain any apprchenfions, that it is on 
his own account; and to advance his owa good, 
he cxpeds their gratitude and prayers. • I know, 
indeed, that ibme writers of great worth have 
expreiled themfelves, as. if they douhted, whe- 
ther the. fecret fpring of all obedience, to him, 
'<and. concurrence with his ends, is not fome de- 
fire of contributing to his fatisfadion and delight. 
It would be trifling with moil of my readers, to 
epploy much time, in reprefenting the prodi- 
gious abfurdity of fuch an opinion. 

Let any pious man of plain (enfe and free 
from grofs fuperftition, be appealed to, and 
afked, whether he approves of piety to God as 
proceeding from a view to his felicity ? whether 
he fubmit* to his will, and worfliips and prays 
to him, froni an opinion that thefe, in.the literal 
fcnfe, pleafe or gratify him ? He would un- 
doubtedly at once, and with abhorrence, dif- 
claim any fuch ientiments and motives. Upon 
a little confideration he might fay, *' he obeyed 
^* and wor{hipped God, becaufc it was ri^ht^ 
" becaufe he apprehended it his duty^ Should 
he be aiked, why he thought obedience and de^ 
votion to God his duty ? the reply that would 
|irft and moft naturally occur.to him, would be 5 
2 !* becaufe 
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*^ becaufe God was the creator, governor, and 
** bencfaiSlor of the whole world, and particu- 

. ** larly was bis creator, governor, and bencfac- 
'* tor/' But (hould he .be pncc more afked, 
why he thought k his duty to honour and wor- 
ship his Maker, benefa<Sor and governor I he 
would (as well he might) wonder at the quef- 
bon^ as much as if he had been afked, wliy 
twenty was greater than two ? — Why ihould 
we not admit here the natural and unperverted 
ientiments of men, and acknowledge,- what 
leaves no difGculty, and feems fb evident, that 
fubmidion, reverence, and devotion tofuch a bq- 
ing as God, are, as much as any behaviour to 
our fellow-men, inilances of immediate duty in^ 
tmtivefy perceived ; the fenfe of which, equally 
with kind zffe&ionSy is a fpring and motive of 

' action. 

That the flate and happinefs of the Deity, 
cannot be affeAed by aAy thing we, or any o- 
ther beings, can do, no one furely, upon jnatuce 
confideration, will deny. But let it be only 
fuppofed^ that this is the cafe ; what alterations 
. will follow as to our duty to him ? Would 
no behaviour on this fuppofition, terminating 
folely in him as its obgedt and end, remain pro- 
per ? Would it h^ye any effed in releaiing the 

rational 
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latianal cioBCion fmtn tfadr allegiance, and ren- 
-dcnasg impiety and difobcdience lefs (hocking ? 

It is true, all die pious and virtuous are adu<* 
ated by- love to God, which implies joy in his 
-happinefs; hut this would never produce any 
afls of acknowledgment and obedience, or any 
ftady of the good of others, in comjdiance wiih 
bis intentions } while there is no apprdhenfion 
that they can affe^ his haj^nefs $ and, at the 
iame time, no perception of fitne& in them ia- 
dependent of this. 

What has been now fald, is, In (bme degrse, 
applicable to fuperiors and benefa<^rs among 
created beings ; and the groands <^ duty, to 
them, ate, in their general nature, the fame with 
thofe of our duty to the Deity. A fellow^man 
may be raifed {o much above us in ilation and 
charader, and fo litde within the reach of any 
of the efieds of what we can do, that the reafon 
of the refped and fubmiflion we pay him, and 
of out general behaviour to htm^ cannot be any 
view to his benefit, but principdly^ ocfMy^ tf^ 
fenfe of what is io itfelf right, decern, or becom- 
ingi .^ To all beings, according to their re fpec* 
tive natures, charaders, abilities, dignity, and 
relations to us, there are fuitaUe afitdions and 
manners of behaviour owmg^ which, as long as 

^heir 
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^eir chanders and cdations contbue the finae. 
are as iavartable as the ptKDportion betweeoi any 
particular geometrical figures or quantities. «~ 
The hi|^er the rank of an^ being is^ the moce 
perfeA his nature, the more excellent his ch^ 
.pa^Vy ilie iiiDre near and intimate hts con* 
ttcxioiis mth us, and the ^eaiter our obligatioiis 
jto him ; the more ftriS and indifpenfablcduty, 
-or the greater degree of regard, affedioa, aiKl 
fubmiffion we owe him. 

This laft obfervation fhews us, what ideas we 
ought to entertain of the importance of the duty 
.we owe to God, and of the place it holds 
amongfl our other duties* There can, certainly, 
be no proportion between what is due from us 
to creatures and to the Creator ^ between the 
regard and deference we owe to beings of preca- 
rious, derived, and limited goodnefs, and to him 
who pofleiTes original, neceflary, everlaftii^ ful- 
aefs of all that is amiable. As mudi as this 
Being furpafies other beings in perfedion and 
-qtcellence, fo much is he the worthier objed: of 
our veneration and love. As much as we are 
more dependent upon him, and indebted to him, 
'£> much the more abfolute fubjedtion and ardent 
-gratitude may he claim from us. *-* The whole 
univerfe, compared with God, is nothing in it«* 
jelf, nothing to us. He ought then to be jiZ 

• to 
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to us ; his will our unalterable guide ; his good* 
oefs the objed of our conflant praife and truft ; 
the confideration of his all-dire^og providence 
our highcil: joy \ the fecuring his favour our ut- 
moft ambition, and the imitation of his rightc- 
oufnefs the great end of all our adions. He is 
the fountain of all power and jurifdidion, the 
cauie of all caufes, the difpofer of the lots of all 
beings, the life and informing principle of all na- 
ture ; from whofe never-ceaiing influence eve- 
ry thing derives its capacity of giving us plea- 
fure ; and in whom, as their fburce and centre, 
are united all the degrees of beauty and good 
that we can obferve in the creation. On him 
then ought our (Irongeft aiFcdion and admira- 
tion to be fixed, and to him ought oar minds to 
be continually direded. How fliameful would 
it be to forget this Being amidd (hadows and 
vanities, to attend to his v)orh more than Inm^ 
Jelfy or to regard any thing equally with Iiim ? 
— It is here, undoubtedly, virtue ought to be- 
gin : From hence it fbould take its rife. A re- 
gard to God, as our firO: and fovereign principle 
of condud, (hould always poflefs us, accompany 
us in the difcharge of all private and focial do- 
ries, and govern our whole lives. Inferior au- 
thority we ought to fubmit to ; but at the fame 
time ultimately viewing that audiority, which is 

the 
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the ground of all other, and fupremc in nature^ 
Inferior bcnefadors we (hould be grateful to, in 
proportion to our obligations to them and de- 
pendence upon them ; but yet confidering them 
as only iuft'ruments of fais goodnefs^ and re(erv- 
ing our firft and chief gratitude to our firft and 
chief beriefaftor. The gifts of his bounty, the 
objedls to which he has adapted our faculties^ 
and the means of happinefs he has provided for 
us, we (hould accept and enjoy j but it would be 
difingenuous and bafe to do it with little con- 
fideration of the giver, or with hearts void of 
emotion towards him. Every degree of real 
worth we obferve among inferior beings fhould 
be properly acknowledged, and efteemed; but 
yet as being no more than rays from his glory, 
and faint refemblancesof his perfe(5lions. Created 
excellence and beauty we may and mud: ad- 
mire; but It would be inexcufable to be {q 
much taken up with thefe, as to overlook him 
before whom all other excellence vanifhes. To 

m 

him through all inferior caufes ,we ought to 
look; and his hand, it becomes us to own and 
adore, in all the phenomena of nature, and in 
every event. The confide ration of his prefence 
with us fhould affedt us more, and be a (Ironger 
check up6n dur behaviour, than if we knew we 
were every moment expofed to the view of the 

whole 
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whole creation. We ought to love him abo?^ 
all diings, to throw open our minds, ai much 
as pdiibk) to his influence, and keep up a con^ 
ftiint interconrie with him by prayer and devo^ 
tlon. We ought to refer ourfelvea aUblutely to 
hffi toanagedfient, rely implicitly on his care, com-» 
mit, with boundkfs hope, our whole beings tci 
him in well^oing^ arid wi/h for nothing, at any 
time, but what is . moft acceptable to his wi£^ 
dom and goodnefs.— In (hort ; he ought to have, 
in all rcfpcdls, the fupremacy in our nxinds; eve- 
ry a<ftion and defign ihould be facred to him ; 
reverence, admiration, hope, joy, defire of ap- 
probation, and all the afFedions fuited to fuch 
an objeA, (hould exert themfelves within us, in 
the higheft degree we are capable of them. An 
union to him, by a refemblance and parddpatioR 
of his perfedlions, we (hould afpirc to, as our 
complete dignity and happinefs, beyond which 
there can be nothing worthy the concern of any 
being. No rebellious inclination (hould be once 
indulged; no murmur, in any events, (hew 
itfelf in our minds ; and no defire or thought 
ever entertained by us, which is inconiiilent 
with an inviolable and chearful loyalty of heart 
to his government. ' 

Thefe are fome of the chief particulars of our 
duty to the Deity ; and it naturally here offers 

2 itfelf 
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icTelf to oor obfenration, how extreoady def€c«* 
lave the charaifto's of thofe perfons are» who» 
whatever they may be in other refpeds^ live in 
the fiegled: of God. Nothing, isdeed, can ba 
more melancholf, than to fee £> many ca«* 
pable of maintaining a good opinion of themn 
felvcsy though they know themfelves to be 
i^egardleis of devotion and piety, and inat-i 
tentive to the Author of all good. Can any 
one ferioufly think, that a mifbehaviour of this 
kkKl is not as truly inconfifient with goodoeis of 
temper and found virtue, and In the fame man- 
ner dcflradiive of the foundations of hope and 
blifs, as any other misbehaviour ? Do negle£k 
and ingratitude, when men are the objeds of 
them, argue great ev9 of temper, but mm 
when the author of the world is their object ^ 
Why {hould impiety be lels criminal thaa 
dijhonejiy? 

Every man, as far as he difcharges private and 
focial duties, is to be loved and vakied, nor canr 
any thing be faid that ought in reafon to (M:oq-» 
rage him. Whatever good any peribn docs, or 
whatever degree of reai virtue he pofiefles, he is 
fixe, in fome way or other, to be the better for« 
Though it ibould not be fuch as can avail to his 
bapprnefs at laft« or iave him from juft condem- 
nation ^ 
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nation ; yet it will, at Iea(l» render him fo mUcli 
the lefs guilty and unhappy. -— But, in truths 
' as long as men continue void of religion and 
piety ) there is great reafon to. apprehend they are 
dcftitute of the genuine principle of virtue, and 
poflefs but little true moral worth. Their good 
behaviour in other inftances, may probably flow 
more from the influence of inftinfl and natural 
temper, or from the love of diflindtion, credit, 
and private advantages, than from a iincere re- 
gard to what is reqfonable and Jit asfucb. Were 
this the principle that chiefly influenced them, 
they would have an equal regard to all duty> 
they could not be eafy in the omifllon of any 
thing they know to be right, and efpecially not 
in the habitual negledt of him, with whon^ 
they have inflnitely more to do, than with all 
the world. —^ He that forgets. God and his 
government, prefence and laws, wants the 
main fupport and the living root of genuine 
virtue, as well as the mofl: fruitful fource of 
tranquility and joy : Nor can he, with due 
exadlnefs, care, and faithfulnefs, be fuppofed 
capable of performing his duties to himfelf and 
others. He that is without the proper affec- 
tions to the Author of his being, or who does 
not ftudy to cultivate them by thofe ails and 
cxercifes, which are the natural exprefllons of 

* them. 
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'theiiH (hould indeed be afliamed to ipake any 
ipretjcnfiops to integrity and goodnefs of charac- 
ter. — ** The knowledge and love of the Deity^ 
the univei^fal mind, is as natural a perfedion 
to fuch a beiag. as man, as any accompliih<» 
** ment to which we arrive by cultivating our 
natural difpofitions ; nor is that mind come 
to toe proper « ftate ^nd vigour of its kind^ 
where religion is not the main exercifp and 

•* delight*/' 

It 

• Ittujlrations on tbt Moral Senfe by Dr. Hutchefm^ Sefi. 6* 
See alfo hhS^em ^ Moral Phihfophf^OAki^ X. £ook L 
Vol.* I. .where may l>e fouod an excdlent account of the 
worfliip artd afle^ioosdfie to God, and of their impor- 
tance to our perfeflion and happinefs.-— See likewife the 
CharaihriJlUisy Vol. -ii. p. 76. ** Hence we may deter* 
<' mine juflly the tdatrun which virtue- has to piety i <hd 
^ firft^eingfiot cofn[dece but in the latter: Since where 
' *^ the btter is wanting^ there can neither be the fame be* 
*' 4iigmty) firmnefs, or.conftancy ; the fame good com* 
** pofure of the Wtedions, or uniformity of mind. And 
*< thus the perfedionr and height of virtue muft be owrng 
"** to the belief/of a god." — And elfewhcre, ** Man. is 
^* not only b^rnlocviittte, friendfhip, honefiy, and faith, 
*^ but to religion, piety, adoration, and a generous furren* 
*^ "-(Jcr t^Hcis mifid to- whatever happens from that Aipreme 
^^ coufe^ Or order->C)f ^things, which he acknowledges en- 
«• tii^y 'Jim and ptrfea.*' ; Vol. Hi. p. 4a4. t- « My de* 
*^ fign is tYiH\ to make you free and happy ,< atway& looking 
** uhfo 6^* HI every te^l and .in every, great maftfr/' 
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It mud^ however,, be added,, that die peribns 
who fall into the contrary extreme, are, upoh 
ajl isocounts, .the nnloft inexcufabk and wicked'; 

'.1,-4 

I mean, thofe who 'pretend to religion without 
behevokncey without honcfty ; who arfe sealouliy 
devout, but at the fame time envious, ptevifU, 
pcrverfe, fpiteful, and can cheat and tridk, lie 

' and calumniate. Nothing can be conceived 
more inconfiftent, more {hameful, or more in- 
tolerable than this. The folcmn worfliip 6f 
Tuch is the higheft poffible aggravation of their 
guilt. The regard they pretend for God is an 
abufe and mockery of him ; and their religion 
the worft fort of blajpbimf. Religion furnifhes 
us with the ftrongeft motives to focial duties ; it 
lays us under additional obligations to perforin 
them; and it is the nature of it to improve bur 
sseal for all that is juft and good» to increafe our 

- love of all men, and to render us more gentle, 
mild, fair, candid, and upright, in proportion to 
the degre^ in which it truly poflefles our hearts. 
He, therefore, who, while under any influence 
from religion, and with the idea of God in his 

»pud jfrr. Lib* ii cap. xg. -*• *' Nothing, £iys ^.^jht$^ 

<« runusy is v^eH done, that is done wicboitt a jefpc^ ta 

' ^' the Divine nature." Our Af-^p^Tiw ti «mv riK'Wi 

rnlnd^ 
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inind>, do^s any thing wrong, is fb piuch rthe 
more blameaDlc, and^ (hews propQfti6naJ>ly 
greater degeneracy and vicioufhefs of charadter. 

Befpre we quit this /iibjedt^ I cannot help 
begging the reader to paufe a-while, and to con- 
fid^r particularly, what is meant by the will of 
God> and how important and awful a motive 
to*a£tion it jmplies. 

What can have a tendency to imprefs an at- 
tentive mind fo deeply, or ftrike it with fo much 
force^ as to think, in any circumftances, ** God 
** ijoilh me to do^ or to bear this ?" — One fuch 
reflexion fliould be enough at all times to dif- 
arm the ftrongeft temptations, to filence every 
complaint, to defeat all oppofition, and to in- 
fpirc us, .with the moft inflexible courage aqd 
refolution. Did we take more leifure to attepd 
to this, * we could not poffibly behave as we of- 
ten do. He that, when folicited to any thitig 
unlawful^ will but ftop, till he has duly attend- 
ed to the fenfe and felt the weight of this truth ; 
•' the Deity difapproves and forbids my com- 
" pliancc," muft tremble at the thought of 
complying, and lofe all inclination to it. When 
we flunk rightly who God is, nothing can ap- 
pear fo (hocking as that helplefs, indigent Hc- 
- jngs, his own offsprings and the ot)jeas of his 
(OOjftaat care and bounty^ fhould counteradt his 

R 2 in ten- 
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intentions, and rebel againll his authority, or he 

(^liTatisfied with what he appoints. The mod 

loud appkuies and general friend(hip of our 

fellow-creatures are nothings and caix have no 

t^cdi^ when feparated from his. All oppofitioo 

IS impotence, when not approved by him : Aocl 

the threats of all the world, could they he fup- 

pofed to interfere with what we know he re- 

quires from us, would, if we had a Juft fenfe of 

things, be as much loft to us as a whifper in 

the midjft of thunder, or the attention tQ a toy 

in the moment of inilant death. 

What it is he wills, we can in general he at 
no lofs to know. Whatever afflidions or dif- 
appointments happen to us. ; whatever pains we 
feel, Or unavoidable inconvenienctes ate mingted 
with the lot afiigned us ; thefe it is as certain 
that he wills us to bear^ and to acquiesce in, as 
It is that we at all fufFer by them ; Since it is 
demonflrable, that in his world and under his 
eye, nothing can befal us either contrary to^or 
without his confcnt and direftion* Whatever 
opportunities fall in our way of doing good^ it is 
his will that we embrace and iaiprovo. What- 
ever our confciences dictate to us, and we know 
to be right to be done, that he commands mdre 
evidently and undeniably, than if by a voice 
from heaven we ha$l been called upon to do it. 

— And, 
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-r- And, when confcidus of faithful endeavours to 
be and do every thing that we oi^ght to be and 
do, with what joy of heart may we look up to 
him, and exult in the affurance of his approba* 
tipq ? When employed in ads of kindriers, ih' 
fpriming good habits, and pradiUng truth and 
iigl^^ufiie&; bo\v refqlute and immoveable 
ipijiflbit render an upright perfon, and with what^ 
fortitude and ardour may it pofleis his breaft, to 
c;onfi4er; ** I am doing the wijl of Him to 
^* whom the world owes its birth, and whonx 
th?i whole creation (^beys : 1 am imitating the 
pcrfeftjons, and fecuring the friendship of 
tixat Being, who is eyerlafting truth and righ- 
** teoufnefs; who caqnot, therefore, be con- 
** ceived to be indifferent to thofe who praftife 
** th^mi ; and who poflcflcs infinite power, 
^* and cgn caufe all nature to furniOi out its 
" fjores to blcfs me?" 

Thus does religion elevate the mind; and 
fuch is the. force and majcfty it gives to virtue* 
The nioft effectual means of forming a good 
temper and eftablifhing good difpofitions, is the 
contemplation of the divine adminiftcatioh and 
goodness. We cannot have our minds too in- 
tent upon them, or iludy enough to make ivery 
thought pay homage to the Divinity, and to 
hallow our whole converTation by ah habitual 

R 3 regard 
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rc;gard'4o him whofe prerogative it is, as the 
Ihft caufe and the original of all perfedtion, to 
be the guide and end of all the adlions of his 
creatures, 

. It vvill^ I fuppofe, fcarcely be thought by the 
mofl curfory reader, that what has been now 
faidi lays greater (Irefs upon willy than is confif- 
tent with the foundation of morals I have been 
defending. 

It has not been afferted, that, ofitfelf it can 
have any offe^ on morality, or be an end and 
rule, ojf.^aflion. If we confider it as denoting 
either the general power oi producing efFcdls, or 
xht^aSiual exertion of this power; it is moft 
manifeft, that it implies nothing of a ruJe^ direc^ 
tioriy or motive^ but is entirely miniderial to 
thefe, and fuppofes them* UNDERSTAhfDiNG 
is, in the nature of it, before will; know* 
LEDGE before power : it being neceffary, that 
every intelligent agent, in exerting his power, 
fhquld know what he does, or defign fome ef- 
izdiy which he under/lands to be poflible. The 
general idea of will is applicable alike to all be- 
ings capable of defign and action ; and, there- 
fore, merely as will, it can never have any in* 
iluence on our determinations. 

What renders obedience to the will of God 
9L duty of fb high and indifpenfable a nature, is 

this 
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thb very confideration, that it is the will of God i 
the wIlLof the qniverfal and almighty Parent, 
benefadlor, and ruler; a will which is in rieceC- 
fary union with pcrfedi rcditude, which always 
executes the dictates of it, and which, whenever 
made known, dire(5is to what is abfolutely beft^ 
When we obey this then, it is unerring reSHtude^ 
it IS xhe wi(e of eternal wifdom we obey j and it 
is then, therefore, we a(S rooft wifely. ' 

Thtfecond branch of virtue, which we may 
take notice of, is that which has ourfehes for its 
objeA. . There is, undoubtedly, a certain manr 
ner of conduct ternoinating in our(elve$, which 
is properly matter of duty to us. It is too ab- 
furd to be maintained by any one, that no re- 
lation which an adiion may have to our own 
happincfsor mifery, can (fuppofing other beings 
unconcerned) have any influence in determin- 
ing^ whether it is or is not to be done, or make 
it appear to rational and calm reflexion other- 
wjfe than morally indifferent. — It is contradic- 
toiy to fuppofe, that the fame neceffity which 
makes an end to us, and determines u^ to the 
choice and deiire * of it, (hould be unacconapa-^ 
nied with an approbation of Ufing the means of 



»^ 
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attaining it. It is, in reality, n© fhoite tt^i^f. 
indifferent, how we employ oter ffccuWes, a(^^ 
what we do relating to onr own i^tereft, than it 
is how we behave to our felloW-creaturcs* If: 
it IS my duty to promote the good of anoibi^i 
and to abftain from hurting him 3 the fame) 
moft certainlyi muft be my duty wiife regard to 
tfiyfelf.' It would be contrary to all reafon to* 
deny this 3* or to affert th^ I ought to cobfal^ 
the good of another, but not my own j or that 
the advantage anadion will produce to atiolfier 
Diakes it right to be done, but that an equal ad-p*- 
iTantagd ttr royfclf leaves me at liberty, to do op 
omit it «—- So far is this from being tnic, that 
it wilt be ftrange, if any one can avoid acknow- 
ledging that it is right and fit that a being (ho0kl>y 
when all clrcumflances on both fides arer equal^ 
prefer himfclf to another 5 refcrve, for example, 
to himfelf a certain means of enjoyment he pofr 
feffes, rather than part with it to a ftranger^ to 
whom it will nor be more beneficial. 

It is evident, that this affords us another in^ 
i!ance of right behaviour, the principle of Ivhich 
is not kind afFe<5tion, and which no views of 
public utility, or iympathy with others can pof- 
fibly C3tplain. What can prove more inconteA 
tably that adlions evidencing kind afFcdlions arc 
not the only ones we approve, than our approv- 
ing 






i«g in-maDy-j^a^ of Ae prevale^cy of (e!£;.|oye> 
i^nft dicnpi aiivJ.ouc bpin§ ;Cx?pf§ious thaf . ia, 
th^fc cafes jt.j^wa/</. thps pijcvail; ? Private iHtj?^. 
r^ft a^rds us,, ipdecd, the fullejl fpo^e. torvir-. 
tuov and the pira(Sticc of this -branch of duty is. 
no Icfs difficult,, aad rcqpifcs, not leis^ rdojution. 
and zea], than the practice of any. other- branchy 
of duty* Our lower principles ^d appetiieg^are 
by dQ n^eans always^ friendly to true ^If-lovc*, 
They altiy)fl asofi^a interfere with thi^ ^wlthu 
benevolence. We condnuaUy iee men, thcoug}^, 
the influence of thecn, ading in oppoiition ta 
th^ir own. ^cknowledgi^ intereil^ as well ai. tpt 
that of others, and facrificing to them their for^ 
V\m^9 healths, and lives. -^ Now, in cafes o£ 
ti^: kind, when a pfrfon is ttimpted to ^oreg9t 
]|is own happinefs by an impoptunaXje appeti,te^ 
i& is as really, praife*worthy to oveFcosnA the 
tW)ptation, and preif rve a (leady regstrd to his^ 
A^n iutere;ft, as it is to perfbrm any ^s of jni^ 
lice, or to overcome temptationsi to b^ diOioneft 
or cruel . Reilraining licentious paflion&i HvlQi 
beix^rance, (bbfieCy, and chaility; rejeAiijig 
prefatd. for future greater good 5 goveroiqg all 
our inferior powers^ fo as that they ihall nevec 
difturb the order of our minda ; ^£ling up tcr 
the dignity and hc^s of reafonabk and iqnator^ 
>'faJ hein^ ; a^ the ttpifocoo and ibdfaft pur-* 

fuit 
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foit9Jfp)Lxrf)i\vp^tr9q perfeSion in oppofitipn Iq 
whatever difficulties may come in our way: 
T|ljs ^ high and true virtue.^ We have it. not 
in, .pur, ppwer to aif Old approving and admiring 
fmrh qonduA. — On the contrary ; an undue 
n^gjcdl of our own good ; folly and impru- 
4encei intemperance and voluptuoufnefs ; fenfu- 
^ty jtnd cj^travagancc j aSing beneath our char 
r^iSer; and expedtations ; confining our ambi* 
tion Do low and tranfitory objects, when we 
might fix them on otjeAs of incilimable worth 
an4. eternal duration ; following blind paffions 
« to beggary and diftre&i and yielding up to thenii' 
cur liberty, independence, and felf-cnjoymcnt, 
the principal blelfings of this life, and the prof- 

CzQi of future happinefs: All this, however 
urtful.to none but the agent himfelf, is viciouj^ 
^Qd criminal : The guilty perfon dcferves the 
fevered reproaches, and necciTarily appears tp 
himfelf and others bafe and defpicable. •— The- 
/(^ffijpnefs we blame is fuch a regard to our own 
gratification . and fuch an attention to a narrow 
and partial private intereft, as engrofTes too mu^ 
of. our labour, contra<Ss our hearts* excludes a 
due concern for otl^ers and a proper regard to 
their good, and ftifles gr checks the exercifc of 
ben^volenccj friendfh Jp, and g?nerofity . Where 
nothing of this for? t^kqs place^ thj care of 

M 
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Jelf is never ccnfared, but always expe^ed arid 
praifed, y . . 

It (hould'not, however, be overlooked, that 
a(5ting with a view to private advantage doei 
not h generally and certainly prove virtuous in^ 
tention, as adting with a view to publick good i 
and that, in rejefting an evil to ourfelves; di^ 
embracing a good to ourfelves, when it Is Xtti^ 
iible and at hand, and no oppofition allies f?oM 
any interfering defires and propcnfions, thc'i/lr* 
tuous effort and defign, and, confequcritlj^, the 
degret ojf virtue in the agent, can be but fmalU 
3&ut of this more fully hereafter. 

For the reafon, why we have not fo fenfiblt 
a'ti indignation againft the neglect of private 
^(jSd, as againft many other inftances of wrong 
%^haViour, fee what is faid under the fourth oV 
icrvation in The Dijfertatitm on Virtue^ at the 
trx^ of Butlers Analogy. 

Thirdly 9 Another part of reflitudc is B£NE-> 
ricENCE, or the ftudy of the good of others. 
Pubiick happinefs is an objedt that mud nece£- 
farily determine all minds to prefer and defire it« 
It is of eflential and unchangeable value and 
imjx)rtance ; and there is not any thing which 
appears to our thoughts with greater light and 
evidence, or of which we have more undeniably 

an 



ItA iotuitive perceptioi]^ thao that it is right to 
promote and purfuc it. — So important a part 
of'vi^uc IS tbi«, and io uniyerfally acljinow- 
le4s^4 that it is becofn? a cppfiderable fub^ 
l^ of d^h^e, whether; it be not the wfyfle of 

yirtiie. 

• Afiy UEVler th? prt^e^ing head, it has beqi ob^^ 
ifrve^ l^at.it wopl^ be flr^tng^ that the goo4 
^AXiQ^x (hoitld n>»ke an s^jon fit to be per^ 
fi;9mo4, \»if, our own good not ; the cpntrarjf 
4p|^ef vtition may be here made j na^mely, that if 

fjifioot. be confi(lently fuppoM th«t our own 
good (hould make ao a^oo fit tq be performed^ 
ilut that of others not 

All ratk)oal beivgs ought to hav^e a, (hare in our 
kind wiihes andafiedUons : But we are Airroundr 
cd vAAi filbm-meny beings of the faqie o^ure, iy 
the fiiqie circumilaDceSi and h^viqg t;he facnf 
wants with ourfelves; .to whQi9 therefore wp 
are in a peculiar manner linked and related^ 
and-whofe happinets 9Pd mifery depend very 
mucb on our behaviour to then). Tbefe conr 
fideratlons engage us to l^bpur particularly to 
be ufeful to mankind, and to cuUW^te to xht 
utmoft the priociple of bQQevoknc? to them. 
And how amiable does the man appear ip 
whdii hreaft this divide princip^e^rcigns \ who 
ftudies to make all \VHh \i^hoiT> h? h(is any con- 
nexion 
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ptlCitti eafy and hsfpipy ; wha loves others a&fe» 
defines others' tdWe^im; wfiofc joy is'tfieflrjoyi 
.arid mifery thfeir ' taifery 5 wlioii humane, t»i. 
'iient, humble/ and geherous J never gF^es-tfefc 
kaft indulgence' to atly hatrfh or unfKendly^ HJf- 
pofitions, arid "tottprehettds In tvhathe cdtihtS 
bimfelf his rela&oris/frietids-, neighboiirS, cbt<nf- 
try,' arid fpecies f * 



Fourthly y if he' next' head of virtue jJfopefto 

'be' rhehtioncfci'is feft Altitude, The cofiliderat- 

tion that we have received betiefits, lays -us urt- 

''der/^Jr/i^/mr obligations' 't6 the peffbns who •nave 

conferred them; Shd renders that behayiotif, 

'which to dthei^ fil^y be Innocent, totheni cri- 

mirial. That ^his is riot to be looked ilporr ks 

'the effect 'merely of the utility of gratitiide, ip- 

'|)ears,'I "khirik, fiiffideftfly from the dtation !pit 

''the beginning 6f this chapter. 

»With rdfped! to this part of virtue, it is prb- 

' per to obferve, that it is btrt btte out of a grrfal 

variety of inftahCes, wherein paftiCuhr fa(Ss arid 

circumftances conftitute a fitnefs of a different 

behaviour to diffcreht perfbns, independently of 

its confequeiites. The different moral qualtfi- 

" cations of diifefent peribns ; their different de- 

.^greesof heafncfstcJ us in various refpetJlsj ahd 

num- 
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fmmbedef$ ckcumibiices in tbek fit^atioqs, apd 
cbara^rsy have. the like effedl/ ^nd give* joft^ 
reafon, in innumerable ioftanceSj fqr^ a fu^foF- 
leoce ' of fbme of them to others* . Some of 
^lefe' circiimftancea may be ofTo little momei^ 
ki themfelve^sthac almoft any appearance orpo£- 
fibitity of greater good may fiifpend their ia^* 
flcmice; .although when there is no fuch aj^ 
pearknce, they have full effed in determiniog 
what i8 right. A h& of the fame kind with 
this, we (hall have occafion to mention undffr 
Ae head of ji^ice. 

What will be mod faeneficiaU. or produdive 
of the greateft public good, I acknowledge to 
be the moft general and leading confideratioa in 
all oar enquiries concerning right ^ and ib im- 
portant is it, when the publick intereft depen^* 
jmg is very confiderable, that it may fet a£uJe 
every- cbligation which would otherwife strife 
from 'die connnon rules of juftice, from, pro- 
-miieSy private intereft^ friend£bip» gratitude, md 
' all particular attachments an^connei^ion^r 

'» Fifthly^ Veracity is a moft important part 
::cf. virtue. Of this a good deal has. been already 
tiaid. As it has ipme depeQdance, upon the £f^ 
firtntfenlimmts and ^eS^iom. we feel with re- 

i '- ^ .: .. / , . ^ fped 
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fp^fO' truth andi/^i^Zicwij it /Willi iaj9t.^e;4itip 
pertd^ a Ittdd particular in. gifting znMMKkf^ 
of the fouodaia&]f> of^ thde.. .;».;... . ai* dj 
' Tfi& diifertlMrt^ betvfeen; truth :^and ftiKboo^ 
h thefame wkh ihediffeceftceubfamam.*^^ 

thing and notbiftg). ^nd^ infiaiittdy^eatcfv>:tha<l 
t^ difFer^to^ between realitie&^aod^cbtnunlft;^ 
fiftions; becattfe the latter have, a real e«ikwft 
-in the mind^^ arid- fa far, alfo a foffibk^ 'Jsstttf^l 
cxiftcnce/ —^ There is iiideed an iniaginary:/R§- 
Kty,' wfth ^^kh We are obliged a)ways;to ci9(»t)i 
falfhood, in order at all to write or fpeak^bojiit 
it J but this is-derived entirely from the refility 
of its contrary. So, likewife, we . comclioi^y 
ipeak of dijordef^ fiknce^ and darknefh a^il tb^ 
denoted iboaewhat poficive; whereas, wiMt^lier 
pbfitive ideas wc can have wheq .we iiaefili&n 
*khem» muA be the ideas of the tljibgs BtbeM- 
felveSi of which they are negations ; abdrxWore 
it not for thefe, there could be no words for 
them. — *- Now# it cannot be conceived^ that «fi- 
tity and nonentity, what is real, and 'wb^} is 
not (oy (hould be alike regarded by the miod* 
'^IfVoth mnft be pleafing and defirable to.ab in« 
't6fligent ilsetufe; nor can^ it he dtherwifestbaQ 
'\}Magreeahletoit';^to^firid iefelfif^a fta^ ofi^de- 
"^eption/anid mocked ^i!b eirof/-^ As tntochi6r-» 
ior as there is in any mind» fo much darknefs is. 

I there 
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lAK^ is it k& iiift<ant'iinomiion-dAifteiice/ As 
much tru& as it is in poficttoirof, fo much 
iHte it of pefcepilon ^Md knowlDdge. To dtf^ 

^iAfi: "firHth or -to 4ove efror^is ID d^fe-'to fie 

^im&irtg as'k is. We ofwn indeed am ploaM 
^iivMi fin^g that w& have 'been vtHBttken ; tet 
ir is 4M?^r the having bden-ia^ibkeir'diacplcraics, 
bot ^nM adtavitage it imis die occafioft.^f *to 
«I6% fa) the fsme fenfc, an a£l of^riUainy aiy 
plMife US; 'tlvat is, ibine ^ its cx>nfti|O0iiees 
<)r circamfkafnces may pleafe tn^ not ^k vli^ 
lainyicfeif. We frequeotiy d^ght dn our eir- 
ffirs, 'but not^ as errors. . Ak foon as m dilbover 
In any inftaiade that we err, fo fiur in tfaat 
4nlkan<ie 'We no longer err; and this diico* 
very is always in itfrlf grat^ul to us, lor ibe 
ifeuM ittkfA that truth is fe. ^*-- In' (liort^ we Astl, 
1 Mitfrr, : find, in whatevei^ light we oonfider 
4ltli6 Mt^tSiy tfaat^ the motion of &e avbitnaiiiers 
«f dM rdith we have (oc truth, dr of the-difttiac* 
I li6n 'we make in our. inward regards between it 

• andfal(ho(ki, implies w^t is impofiible. 
. Truth* then, is not fufceptible of 'anyadbc-* 

' fjAifs CD-ic (bat mayibe arbicrarily appointed, but 

' nece&rily ffeconimend& itiillf to our prefbcence. 

'•No^rt^c tflence d£ fymg con^Iting inmfing 
dlikUidved* figns ia order to JeMi^e^JW prodace 

I affenC 



ttffint to what is £&Ife, it muft be diiappraved 
hy all rational bdngs upon the fame groun^ 
with thofc on which truth and ktiowkdge ase 
defircd by them, and ri^t judgment preferred 
to miftake and ignorance. -^ No beings, flip* 
fx)fed alike • indi&rent to truth and falfhood 
and careless which they embrace, can be con- 
ceived to take ofFence at any impofition upon 
tiiemfdves or others ^ and he who will not fay, 
^at, confequences apart, (which is all along 
fuppofed) to know is not better than to err^ of 
or that tbeie is nc^ing to determine any being 
as rational^ to chufe wifdom rather than folly^ 
juft apprehenfions rather than wrong, to be 
awake and actually to fee rather than to be in a 
continual delirium : He, I iay, who will not 
maintain this, will fcarcely be unwilling to ac- 
knowledge an immediate reSlitude in veracity. 

Under this head, I would comprehend im* 
partiality and honefty of mind in our enquiries 
after truth, as well as a facred regard to it in all 
we fay; fair and ingenuous dealing ^ fuch aii 
opennefs and iimplicity of te\m)er as exclude 
guile and prevarication, and all the contemptible 
arts of craft, equivocation and hypocrify s fide- 
lity to our engagements ; iincerity and upright- 
nefs in our tranfa&iojns with ourfelves as well as 
others \ and the careful avoiding of all Secret ^K^ 

S tempts 



tempts to dedcive ourfclvc^' as wdl as othefis ; and 
tb evade or'^iilguire 'the troth m examining *our 
own cnaractcts. 

ISbmc ciF thefc*J)articularS| thoiigh they pro- 
perly belong to the divifion of reiftitu^e 1 have 
hoW m view, and which "has truth for its oHljefl ; 
yet are not 'pr6perly inclti'deH in the figriificafiori 
of veraaty. — But it requires our notice, that 
fidelity to promifes ispropM/^il^hnch or in- 
Itahce of veracity . -^* ^hc ' nature arid obliga- 
tion of pro mifes have been reprefeiited ds attend- 
ed' with great difficulties ; which makes it ne- 
cefTary to defire that this obfervatidn may be 
particularly conlidered. 

By a promife fome declaration is made, or 
aflurance given to another, which brings us un- 
der an obligation to aft or not to aft, from 
which we (hould have been otherwife free. 
Such an obligation never flows merely from 
declaring a rejblution or intention j arid therefore 
a promife' muft mean more than this \ and the 
whole difference is, that the one relates to the 
prefent^ the other to future time. — When! fay 
I intend to do an aftion, I affirm only a prcfent 
faft, — —Hxxtio promife^ is to declare that fuch 
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a tibing yZ^y/ bo dpae> or thatfach and-^^ 
events y^ happen, la; this cafe, itiisnoj^ 
enough to acquit me from the charge oC fa|r^ 
hoc^ thf 1 1 intemi to do what | pi^i^ire^ \m it 
muft be a<^U£bHy dof^e, agreeably to tl[i^ afTu-^ 
ranees given. After declaring a refolution to dd 
an adion, a nian is under no obligation adtually 
to do \ty becaufe he did not fay he woiild ; hia. 
tvord and. veracity are not engaged \ and the 
non-performance cannot infer the guilt of vio^ 
lating truth. On the contrary, v/hen a peribn 
declares he will do any aftioui he becomes o^ 
bligod to do it, and cannot afterwards omit 
It, without incurring the imputation of de- 
claring fahhood, as really ad if he had de-^ 
clared what he knew to be a falfe pa(t oi^ 
prefent fa A; and in much the fame manner 
as he would have ^one, if he had pretended 
to know, and had accordingly affefted, th^ ^ 
certain event would happen at a certain time^ 
which yet did not then happen^ There is^ 
howcveri a confiderable difitrcnce between this, 
laft qaic, and the falfliood implied in breaking 
promi&s am) engagements ; for the obje^ di 
thcfe is fometbingj the exigence of which der 
pends on ourfelves, and which we have in oi i 
power to bring to pafs^; and therefore ^I^re tt}^ 
falfhEOod muit he known and wilfql^ 9XiA\p^t^\f 
I & a imputablt 
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imputable to our own negled and guilt. But 
in the ciSt of evfents predicted which arc not 
fubjedf to our dominion, the blame, as far as 
there may be any, muft arife from pretending to 
knowledge which we really want, and aderdng 
abfolutely what we are not fure of. 

To promife then, being to affert a fa6l de- 
pendent on ourfelves, with an intention to pro- 
duce faith in it, and reliance upon it, as cer- 
tainly to happen ; the obligation to keep a pro-' 
mife is the fame with the obligation to regard 
truth ; and the intention of it cannot be, in the 
{tn(f: fome have aflerted, to will or create a new 
obligation ; unlefs it can be pretended that the 
obligation to veracity is created by the mere 
breath of rhen every time they fpeak, or make 
any profeffions. If indeed we mean by creating 
a new obligation, that the producing a particu- 
lar effedt or performance of an external adion 
becomes fit, in confequcncc of fome new fitua- 
tbn of a perfon, or fome preceding adfe of his 
own, which was not fit before ; it may be very 
well acknowledged ; nor is there any thing in 
the leaft myfterious in it. Thus, performance 
becomes our duty after a promife, in the fame 
iefife that repentance becomes oiir duty in con- 
feqaence' of doing wi-ong, reparation of ati in- 
jury, in cunfequencc of committing it, or a 

par- 
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particular manner of condud^ ia cq^feq^iencp of 
placing ourfelves in particular circujj^itances anii 
relations of life. ,k 

As a confirmation of this account^^ if any ^pn*-^ 
firmation was peceflfary^ it might be pbferyed^ 
that falfe declarations in general, and violatiws 
of engagements^ admit of the fame extenuations 
or aggravations according to the different de- 
grees of folemnity with which they are made, 
and the different importance of the fubje£ls qf 
them. 

The lad part of virtue, I (hall mention, is 
Justice : Meaning by this word, that part of 
virtue which regzrds property, or commerce. 

The original of the idea of property is the 
fame with that pf right and wrong in. general. 
It denotes fuch a relation of a particular objedl 
to a particular peribn, as infers or implies, that 
it is fit he ihould have the ufe and dUpofal 
of it rather than others, and that it is wrong 
to deprive him of it* This -is what every one 
meana by calling a thing his r/^Af, 01; faying, 
that it is bis own. ^ . . . ; . 

Upon this there are two queilions that niaj^ 
be aiked. ^irfty Ilovif an . obje<3 :ohitaip^. tfeji 
relation to a perfon ? * — 7- ^^^^i . Into.wlwt 
W9 are to refolve, and how we are to account 

S3 for 
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.for the right and Wfpng'Wc perceive Iji tbeib 
.fnftancesf 

, ^The writers of Etbicks are vet^' well agitec} 

4n their fftifwers to the fir-ft of thefe queftions, 

An ohi<e€^ it i§ obyia«s, will acquire the relation 

which feas been mentioned to a perfon, id con- 

, fequenpe lof firft poffeffion ; in confequence of 

Jts being the fruk oS his labour 5 by donation, 

facccfljon, atxi hiany other ways iSdt ncceffary 

^ be hei*e enutocrated. 

It is far froq:> being fo generally agreed, what 
\% the true accqunt of this : But I cannot find 
any peculiar difficulties attending it. Number-* 
Jefs are the fads and circosiftances^ which vary 
and cnodify {h^ general law of right, or alter 
the relatione of particular tfk&^ to it. Taking 
pofTe^pn of an pbjeft, a()d di^ofing of it as I 
pleafe, abftra6t,ed from dU particular circum- 
ilances attending fuch conduA, is innocent; but 
fuppofe the otjedt was before poflefled by an- 
other, the fruit of whofe labour it*was, and who 
.f onfepts not to be dqin'ived of it^ and then this 
.icondu(^ becomes wropg } not merely upon the 
jiccount of its conlequences, but immediateif 
,wrong. — r Taking to ourielves ?iny of the means 
}pf pnjoyment, when quite loofe from our felr 
. Jow-creatures^ or not rdated to them in any of 
: Jh? way? which determine property, cannot be 
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tjjp toe wiitb dpine this, wjieij the cpotrary is 
true ; PPV i^ ^^ poiTible to fr^mp the fame nfipral 
ju^lgnpi^nt cipi^cerfijng ^p a<^ion in th^fe dlfS^reht 
ciTGun^ap^es.—TUt j^^ poj[ejfton^ prefcrip- 
tim^ donation^ fucceffion^ &c. fliould be fircum- 
Jflan^cs 'vyhipli aUff tji^e ndture of a cafe] dctcr- 

ininc.p^t)? *"^ VfP^> apd influce obligations 
vyj^cre otberv?ifc wc ^oul4 have hpeij free, is 
jiQt icfs jponceiy^We than tljJit benefits received, 
private pf pjjhlicjp W^P"9A tjic will of certdri 
bpjngfi^ pr anjr of the othpr ponfidcrations before 
ipfij^c^ on, fhoj^ld b^yp thip ^^ffcft. Jhere is no 
Qther accopnt to be givep pf this, than thap 
" fuch is trptb, fuch Jhe nature of thfngs/ 
^nd this ftqcoppt, wherever itdiftinftly appears, 
\^ p^tiiqate p^ iatisfa<^ory, and leayes nothing 
f^irtjief for jtj^e ipind to defire. , .. * 

T|i,e lipihs, jhe. faculties^ ancj lives of pef{3n,8 
j^t tbeirf^ q]l t;o^ be reckoned amonsft ihck prth- 
^erffh. ifi rf^\}C^ the fanje fenfe and upon t!ie 
ia«ne |;r;9.uad.s vitji th^ir pjct.ernal goods and ^c- 
jg^uifit^Qqs. Tk^ forojer (jiffcr froin f he lattifer, 
fio^n^ofc jthan jthe Jatte.r differ among themfelves. 
T^he right to. them ispUwed^n djfierent vvays, 
l?.vt i? cftu^ly jpeal ,^nd certain. And if, ^nter 
Xfide^tlyio^pciet^ ^ad jCQnvpntions entered int^ 
fey CQ£nmo9 convc^icdoc, there is no property 
of the latter kino, and it is natilfalty indifierent 

S 4 w 



ifi tvUat ihannsr what fwe take and idetain is re^ 
i>afie4 t^ antther'; it wilt be' bdid to* ihcw thaf 
the' fame knot ttnt of the other kind of pro« 
pertyi,' or that in reality there can: be any right 
id Any thing. 

Were nothing meant, when we ipeak of the 
eights of beings, but that it is for the general 
utility^ that they fhould have the exclufive en^ 
Joyment of fuch and fuch things ; then, where 
this is not concerned, a man has no more right' 
to his liberty or his life, than to olyeds the moft 
foreign to him ^ and having no property, can be 
'po objedt of injurious or unjuft treatment Sup^ 
pbfing two men to live together, without being 
at aU conneded with or known to the reft 
t)f the world } one of them could poflefs 
' nothmg that did not in reaibn lie quite open to 
the fiuEure of the other, nothing that was bis^ 
or li^at he dould properly give away : There 
would be nothing wrong in the moft vranton 
and unprovoked invafion or deftrudion of the 
enjoyments of the one by the other, fuppofing 
this in the other's power, and that in any cir- 
tumftances he . knew he fhquld gain as much 
by it as the other would lofe« What little rea- 
ibn then have we, upon thefe principles, for 
KJedihg the. opinion that a ftate of nature is 4 

'ftateof war? ' - . 

t 



Of the Sfdje&^mafter y?f^i^ z6s 

Thcfir obfervatioos maybe moccrdcarl^'apH 
plied to iDdepeodefit .fi)detitt of nian who^ari 
to be looked upoh as in a ftate of nature with 
refped to one anotbet^ arid amongft' whom it if 
very ftrange (as whatever one of them can tahe 
from the other may be equally uftful to IWth) 
that the notions of property and injyftice (h6uld 
prevail almoft as much as amongft privati^ per^ 
ions, if thefe notions are not natural, or if derived 
wholly from the confideration of publick good. 
But befided, if publick goed be the fole meafune 
and foundation of property and of the rigbts^ df 
beings, it would be abfurd to fay innocent beings 
have a right to exemption from mifcry, or •'th^t 
they may not be made in any degree miferable, 
if but the fmalleft degree of prepolknt good cmi 
arifc from it. Nay, any number of innocBot 
being& might be placed in a flate of abfduie atld 
eternal mifery, provided amends is made for 
their mifery by producing at the fame time a 
greater number of beings in a greater degree 
happy. For wherein would this be worfe than 
producing a lefs rather than a greater' degree^of 
good, or than producihg-the excefs only of die 
happinefs above the rtiifery, without any degrfee 
of tbd latter ? What makes the difference he- 
twecn communic^ling Isappinefs to • a Jmgh\ he- 
jng in fuch a manner, as that it fhall he^ohly 

the 
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2&ttv^;ria fuch 4 xmnoef that II .f^if^.QN^ 
jof durai (ball he totaU)i!»ifewJUej.,b?« a^r^^i^ 
ixnnsdber i)appy ? Would th^r^s bp.oQtbi^^ia 
i&dra pfwedufie that wa$ ^ot^lgbt sificl Jv^; 
ics^ddaily could we conceive the fu/£i;n<^& of 
the unhafipy part to be, in any vay^thc oq^aiiaa 
rorimcaw of greater happioeis <9 thff tefti . Is a 
man, ; be his relations or kiqdnefles to WVI^ 
)wh(ai they will) capable of receiving xfSk vn^fvy 
.from bim by any actions not detrimental ilo the 
poblick? . Might a man innoceotly ruin any 
-/number of his feliowicceatures, provided he caui&s 
in; abater degree the good of others ? Such 
confequences are plainly fhodung to our natu- 
ral fcntiments j But I know not how to avoid 
jhero on the principles lam exambing. — — ^ 
-It is indeed far from eafy to determine what de- 
gree of iiaperior good would compeofate the «> 
- reparable and undeferved ruin of one perfon ; 
or what overbalance of happinqfs would he gr^at 
.enough to juftify the .abfolute miiery of que 
innocent being^« Be thcfe things however as 

they 

♦ There arc fome afiions, fays Cicero'j f<y foul, that a 
'good ftian wotild not do'kh«m to fare hn country^ He 
OffidisjlAh. L Chap. XLV« ^rr-HcpmifesAfaWxdieiRo- 
inaa 



Aey ^*ffl ; «h^Me is at hofk <liMigh m tiMc6fi<- 
* fideratioM n6vr propoCed to ihew chat piUrk 
hapt^Ti^s c«onot be the fok (bndard andaca^ 
' fare of joftice and injuftice. Bat, witboutha^ 
i«fg recdMrft to flheni» the decijjbii of tbis K^fQef- 
iion tiHgKt perhaps be ^rtfted entinely on thb 
'detern)iAalion afty impactial {X)r(bn AiaH Ibd 
trimiblf obliged «* give iftibe fettowifig i^. 
' ^- ■ >yi^ Iaiag»i€ any obfetSfc whkh caoasrt ^be 
divided 9r iDiijo)«d ib coniMinoQ by t\vo pd-fim^ 
and which alfo would be of equal advantage to 
botli : iy k mt iir> femfig offide «M difta?nt con- 
iequenees, ihA the pit foff^ot^ or \it Whofe 
A^ill and labour had procured It^ (hould have tlie 
u(e and enjoyment of k raiherthan theothfirf 

4Mn gencp^l, forfetoibftgtbaQk to Pfrrbm Bdcferter^ 'wto 
had offered pritfatdf (d foifon him for a proper wwarii 
from the RvmOn : And aHb JkiJUdA -for rt^AiHg, ti^- 
cauie not juft^ a ^opofai very profitable it bift tcMntfy, 
in«k to him hf^nnmjkdts. lb. Lib. IIL Chap. XXII.'«^ 
To the qveAion : Would <not a good 'man, when ftarving 
^ith hunger^ fopoefood iroai another man whoii warth«- 
lefs ? he anfwera, by no means \ and .gives this reaibn far 
it : Nm inim mihi efl vita tua fttUhr^ quam ammi mHs if- 
fiSlioy mminM 4a violem'C^mm^di met graiia. --^ The;likf<aii*- 
4wtr he gives to the ^quetlion. Whether a virtuous man 
would, io order to fave his life in a ihipwrecl^ thrufl « 
worthle(s man from a planl^ he had Xeized. Ibid. Chap* 
^XIIL -rr- Uie decifion alft» in the caf^ of the ^famine at 
JS^fri is well known* 

The 
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l^hc affirmative in this cafe is exceeding ot>- 
vious* 3 and he who admfits it, cannot think 
that there Is no fuch origin of property as I have 
afflghed. 

'What may have contributed towards deceiv- 
ing Ibme here, is the connexion obfervable in 
gel^eral between cruelty and injuftice j but were 
thefe more infeparable than they are, we (hould 
have no reafon for confounding them. A little 
reflexion may (hew an unbiafled perfon, that the 

^ -There it now lefs occafion for faying much on this 
p9itit, (i4ce Qr* Huuhtfm^ in hit Sj/lerngf Mural PhikfipByy 
if>t looj^ .fince publifhed. Book II. p. 253, &£• Ch# III, 
has acknowledged that we immediately approve of private 
jiiilice'as well as of veracity, without referring them to a 
fyfiem or to publick intereft. But I know not well how to 
r^q^t^ihs with this bis general method bf treating th^ liib* 
]tSt of juftice and rigbta* ai^ particularly his- faying^ in the 
fam^ chapter, that the ultimate notion of a righty is that 
which tends to the univerfal goody p. 266. -*-* His chapter 
onihitfiibts ofneuj/bft Vol. II. may be particularly worth 
confulting on this occafion ; in which he feems to allow, 
that fome laws may be (b facrod (fuch as tbefe forbidding 
perjury, abjuring the true God, and particular kinds of 
treachery and injuftice) that fcarce ^any pleas of necef&ty 
to prevent impending evils, or obtain fuperior good, will 
jiifriff's departure from thorn. 'One cannot help confider*- 
ing kff^ yifhoit it St he means by the fiundnefi of a law* 
Sundyi not its iinport;ance as a means of private or pub- 
lick good; for this would make even a doubt on. this 
point ridiculous. 

notion 
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notion of an aftiop's \x^gtmjt^\s^^c^ 
frpm that of its bein^ cruel, Jnbuf^ifn^ or w^f{^., 
How ^lie could the^ guilt of ^ , cruel adtioi) ji|)t^ 
pear always highly aggravated by its bciqg^Ukcir 
wife unjuftf I am fenfible it tt\^ bp/ re- 
plied to thisj that the injuftice attendiog an . a(^ 
of cruelty^ adding to the private danaagc 4oii^ 
by it a damage alfo to the publick, mantes it 
appear more cruel, and therefore more viciou^,.. 
But how can it be imagined that remote coq0T 
derations of ill effeds to the publick (many of 
which are not immediately difcovered by thole 
v^ofearch for them) are always adverted to by* 
the bulk of men, fo as to make the fimpk and 
illiterate in fome cafes even better judges of 
what is juft and unjuft, than the learned and 
ftttdioQS ? Or how can any one think that 
the guilt of aftions producing on the whole- 
damages jftridly equal, would not appear ag* 
grayated, if accompanied with injury and inv 
juftice? 

An obfervation already made, is no where 
more obvious and remarkable, than on the fub* 
jed we are now examiningt When all thipgii 
are alike, and no one can pretend that an objedt 
belongs to him rather than another, the moil: 
minute circumdance is fufficient to turn the 
ballance^ and to confer a true and full right. 
5 Thus, 



iy<^ Of At 3u^f00-maf^ rff^iMft* 

Thtnl) a reBftQt&tiehtieii^tQwiiM 18 mypropertyi 
coMbiguityi^t firft fight^ an4 iatiomeraye other 
pfiKipAw i» tiiemMves frivelouo, will giv^ 
ground for a clakii', which wb<si| fx>thing equH 
i^feiH can be appofed to thenij IhaU ba valid, 

.' rrbe povi^er- a perfbn has to traMfvr* bis pro#^ 
peitj?»> is port c^ the idea of property, aod equally 
ibtelligfbk wicb t^a power ha ha$ lo difpofe <i( 
bk/ lafbour or advice, and to employ them }sx 
wh^Aever way aad for whatever purpofes he 
thinks proper* 

It may tend to remove fome further diificuI-% 

^, which may occur to one whaconfiders thia 

fubje^y to remark, that amongft near relationa 

and intimate friends, and alfo with refped to 

ufelulobjeds of which there is no fcarcity,, the 

ideas of proper^ ace always relaxed ia pro(V)r^ 

ti^ to the greater intimacy of the relation or 

friendship, and the degree of plenty « . The rea-* 

fo4 in the firft. caie, may be chiefly the coiv 

fent of the proprietor, which, where kno^jpn or. 

reaibnably prefamed, always ranofcs thq un-» 

lawfulnefs of taking and employing what be« 

l^Og^ <(> them* Between married perfons there 

has bpen a formal iurrender of their reQ)e&ivcr 

po(ife0ions to. one anpther ; ^iJbetween inti^ 

mate friends, dioi^ghno profefliow ixiay have 

p»$ed difedtly cscpef^ing fucU a fiio^coder, there , 

is 



IS always uhadfil&oA'ta i>rfettfil to«'teewevoteifcr 

there is alfo a tabh and pti^mi^ Cmr^Atf ^ fosi 
it catinot be conceived that aay bnfe thcuht^ix^ 
miw?riirrg to tcfign, dr'that Hfe'lhodldl u^t^i^ 
tachhirtifelF Ito hAy thing, thfc^ loft df trhkh?Tic 
can imrweflia^y and with perftA" ea^ 'repair^ 
— — Befidcs; enquiries concerrfirtg rightB"tt«f 
only '[)roper, ais far as an objeft is of fotttefva^i 
liic rcsl or imaginary, mediate or immcdiatis;'' 
To aflc to whom belongs the property of whai' 
is of no value, is trifling atid abfurd : It is iht 
Tame as to/afk who ought to have the'trfe of^ 
What is of no life. Now any particular pbrtidn 
of natural fupplies which are fo confimort £ts t* 
bear no f)rice, as water or air, 'is to be <5e^m'ed' 
tealfy worthlefs, and fo far no otgeft of prbpcr^' 
ty/ It'is n<it certainly in theleaft wbnderM/ 
thkl ' tfbj^fts procurable without any trotifble ; * 
which can be the produce of no one's kboiif;' 
Which when taken from pcrfbns are always re- ' 
placed immediately by others of the fame valu^ ; 
and a fufficient quantity of which none can • 
wanti It is not, I %, fnthe lead wonderful 
that dbjeSs of this kind ifhould be Incapable of ^ 
acquiring thb relation o£ property to piarticiiia? \ 
perfons, and that no injuftice fhouldbe poflibk ' 
to be comthitted by any fcizurc of them/ • No 

objec- 
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ol|p3ions tbea caoj with aoy xt^im. be raiAii 
fnax Jbai(;e agaiaft the ipcaiiBt iM bis heed 
^CB of |»qpeity. 

The particolar nksfsijif^ice are variolic, and 
ibeic are many inftances io which it is dfflcult 
to determine what it requires. . Of thefe it is not 
requifite that I (hould take any notice : But it 
IS very proper to obfcrve, that^ though I canoot 
allow publick good to be the^^ otiginal of 
juftice^ yet» undoubtedly^ it has great influence 
upon it, and is one important reafon or grcMmd 
of many of its maxims. It gives a very conii* 
derable additional force to the rights of men, 
and, in fame cafes, entirely creates them.— 
Nothing is more evident than that, in order to the 
happioefs of the world and the being of ibciety, 
poflefilons fhould be ftable, property facred, and 
not liable, except upon very extraordinary occa«- 
fions, to be violated. In confidering what com- 
mon interefl requires, we are, befides the inuoe* 
diate efieds of actions, to confider what their 
general tendencies are, what they open the way 
to, and what would actually be theconfequences 
if all were to ad: alike. If under the pretence 
of greater indigence, fuperfluity to the owner, or 
intention to give to a worthier perlon, I may 
take away a man*s property, or adjudge it from 

him 



kiM &i a GONUtof jifMoe^ anadm* or aft, in l!ld 
fiune cttcuittHHailMs, mzj do fe ; and tlfus fhci 
boundaries of property would t>* dvctdirown'^ 
and general anarchy, diftruft and favageneis be 
tMPEKkusMl*^^ Men ill general, however^ as be^ 
§mt obfei^^, do not confider this^ much left 
i* it, l^ ^e views of this kind and theie ontyi 
liiar their fetuiments on this fub^edt are always 
rigolated. 

The motives to the praSice of jufticc arrthi 
fanid with thofe to virtuous pradice in general^ 
and wttl be the ftibj^ft of the next chapter ^ 

ft 

I omit taking any particular notke ber«i <^ 
j^/2iVr^ as it figmfies the due treatmetit of beings 
efloondii^ to dick diffisrent moral charaders, of 
ihe eqcritablpdiftribution of revratda and pttiiMM- 
nmtst; bocaii6 it has been partioilarly confix 
dttfid clfewiieK. ^» 



Thefe then are the main and leading branches 
of Virtue. It may not be poffible properly to 
cdnnprehend all the particular inflances of it 
under any number of heads. It is by attending 
to the different relatbas^ circumilanceSj and qua!^ 



♦ Sec Chap, IV- 

T lifica' 
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lifications of beiogs, and the natures and ten* 
dencies of objeds, and by examining into die 

whole truth of every cafe, that we judgq what 

is or h not to be done. And as therp is an end- 

lefs variety of cafes, and the fituations of agents 

and objc(3s are ever changing ; the univerfal law 

of rectitude, though in the abftraA idea of it 

always invariably the fame, m\i(l be continually 

varying in its particular demands and obliga* 

tions. 

TThis leads me to obferve, that however dif- 

ferent from one another the heads which have 

been enumerated are, yet, from the very notion 

of them, as beads ofvirtuey it is plain, th^ they 

all run up to one general idea, and (hodld be 

confidered as only different cnodificatiQrts and 

views of one original^ all-governing law *• It 

is the fame authority that emoins, the fame 

truth and right that oblige, the fame eternal 

reafon that commands in them all, Virtue thus 

confidered, is neceffarily ^w thing. No one pact 

of it can be feparaled from another. 

<■■... • ■ . • • 

// nfftf dt^iTcu. Plat, in Men : *^ So likewiic 4aon- 
^* cernidg the Virtues'; thoil^h they are many ana various^ 
^ there tt one contafiott idea belonging to them' all, l^y 
M which tlfeyi?rtf,virtv^8.!' .. , j ' ' 

• . From 
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From hence we' may learn, hy the way, hovf 
dcfedive ahd inconfiftent a thing partial virtue. 
isV The fame law th^'t requires^ piety, requires, 
alfo benevolence, veracity, temperance^ jufticci- 
gratitude, &c. All thefe reft on the fame foUn« 
dation, and are alike cur indifpetlfable duty; He/ 
therefore, who liK)ii in the tiegled of any one 
of them, is as really a rebel agatnft i'eaibn, and: 
an apoftate from righteoufnefs and order, a& if 
he neglcded them all. The authority of tlie 
law in one point is not difl^rent from its autho« 
rity in 'another, and in all points. To tranigrefs 
therefore in one point (I mean habitually and 
wilfully) is to throw off effedtually our alle- 
giance> and to trim pie on the whole authority 
qt the law. True and genuine virtue mud be 
uniform , and univerfal. Nothing fhort of an 
eriifire good chara(5ter . can avail to our accep- 
tance. A$ long as iny evil habit Is retained, wd 
cannot be .denominated the loyal fubje^s of" 
the divine government } we continue under the 
curfc of guilt ; (laves to vice, add unqualified 
ftr Uife.. -^ It will tioiTiein my way to obfitrvd 
more fltf^hfe purpofe hereafter. 

There is another . coincidence between thd 
foregoiog^heads jq(^ w^I^ worth oufunotiGc. I 
mean, their agreeing very ^ often in:- fe^ttiri^g 
the (amc anions. An 2&oi juftice may be alfd 

T a ail 
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2fi a£t of gratitude aod beneficence ; and wliftt- 
ever any of thdex)bl]ge us to> that ^opifty, to 
God r«qpirGS. Were injufiii;e^ fretitdy fa(ft)ooi^ 
zvA a negiiSl o£ private good univcrfally prev^ 
lent, what a dreadful ft ate would the world be 
1^ i and how would the ends of iene^ve be 
4e^ated ?*^ No ooe of ilie feyeral virttiqs <2»q 
be annihilated without the moft pernicioue Qori- 
fequences to all the reft. This^ in a good n^e^- 
fute, appears from what happens in the pcof^ 
ftate of things ; but, in the fiqal ilTue of thii^» 
the harmony between them will be £9und much 
more ftrifl:. Whatever exceptions^ ra»y now 
happen, if we will look for^rards. tQ, the VKfaok 
of our exi(lence> the three great priociples^of the 
love of God> the love of maji> and true ftlf^jovc^ 
will «iHvay8 draw us the iame way MiQiliWe 
have the utmoft reaibn to affiire ourselves, >that 
at laft fiio one will be able to fay he h^s better*- 
ed himfelf by arjy unjud adion» or thet;^ thoogfa 
i&fs Jcrupulms than others, he h9&\»txi moxe Jiu*' 
tefif til nnd happy. . 

I But though. the heads of virtue befoft-mwi* 
tioned agree thus far in requiring the fixmt 
courfe of aflion, yet' they often z\£o intcifcre. 
Though iupon. the \yhoIe> or whcii confider- 
ed as making ione general fyfttm ar.pkm ef^mr 
uiuSy there is*.a iiri£t coincidence. betvMMii tbMU 
i . yet 
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yetAtt eKanuoing^^igifr a3s ^jiA>particukr£ofis\ 
t^e *find' that they Itsid tis cbotmrv waopi*^ 
Tlik perhaps 'has not been enbugbattfodedoto) 
ttnd tii)ereibc:e I ihaU hei!t particohtiy iaiMl a^ 

^ Wbftt creates the difficulty in tMnds ctf^detvii- 
ittimng wl^ait is right or ittrnpngs in many paiv 
tieidav eafes, is chiefly the imeri(ercnC0 :0QW 
niQmf^tfuni in facfa cafes betwefai the di3ei|Mt 
gernmtl principles of virtue. — Thos^ the puffutt 
df the hapfHnefs of others is a duty, and. h isthe 
{ftiribitof privite hcippkitrs ; and.though, on thee 
Vrhofei thefe art inseparably conned ed, in vcim^ 
^atticular inftanceS) one of them cannot be ptuh 
iatA witliout giving up the other* When the 
poblujk' bappine(s is very great, and the privMe 
very fnconfiderablei no difficulties appear. :We 
pi*6nounCd as confidently, that the one /fv^bt tD 
^iVc. v^ayto the other, as. we do, that laifhti: 
dlMo ought to be purfued. Bvt when tbo i^ti- 
mer is dii»iioi(bed, and the latter increafed ta\a 
certain degree, doubt arifes^ and we voAy th,i)6 
be rendered ^ath-ely incapable of deternoiining 
wbat we (Mght to chufe. We have the iDipA 
^ttis&<Slory perceptionr ' ti»it we .ouglu to. (liikly 
(Mridwn good, and^wkhin Certain .limits, pse- 
it}r if to that of another ; but who can. fay how 
•far^ mark ' precifely thele. iimils, ; 9iid: triform ' 

:i T 3 US 
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us in 'all tak^ of oppo^a, between them, 
wimt nght and wrong , and indi&Deace tako 
plae^t? r^ In like manmsr; tbe^m^rer attadi? 
ments of qature or friend(liip» thie oblivion; tQ 
veracity, fidelity^ gratitude, or jufUce, may interr 
fu» with private and publick.gppd>and it is not 
po^ble for us to }Ddge always and accurately, 
what degrees or circumftances of any one qf 
thefe compared with the others, will or will not 
cancel itSr obligation, and juftify the violadon of 
iti -^ It is thus likewife, that the different fouur 
datiQDS of property give rife to contrary claims, 
and tbtit fometimes it becomes very hard to fay 
wliich of different titles to ap obje£fc is the. beftf 
P^^If we examine the various intripate and dif? 
pnted caics in morality, we ihalj, I bclieye, finf| 
that it m always Come interference ;of ^tbis ^ind 
dunt pfodttces the obfcurity. Trutb and pgbt 
in ail c^cuip^nces, it is certain, . require on^ 
detetminite w^^ of a^ngi butfo v^noujQy OMfr 
diflemnt obligations combine with or, gpppie.eapb 
fdscr in particular cafes i and (q ia^p^fpd ^f 
our difceroing faculties, that it ,c ^npt but hapr 
pen, that we ihould be frequently in the dark* 
and (hat difierent perionsijiould judge differently, 
according to the different views they have of the 
^yeral moral princij[>Ies. Nor is this lefs un«> 
fKrQi4«hl«, or foore to b? wqnd^red at, than th^t 
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in matters of mcreipfelftBiattloriy we AouM be at 
a lofs ta know what' is- true, Whcrt ^tJie arg;u-^ 
iricnt^ fdr' aWd^a^airiflf'^a ']p^bp6fl!fofr- appedq 
nearly ' equal. ' ' »'' '*"i' --"•' - -:. 7.' ' r .i i;r. 

The pflnciiplcs therrifelves, it'dioutd hctc^ 
ihembefed, are letf-cvident; and to eomicltfdtf tlui 
contratT,^ or to aflert that there are n6 morale 
diftJndions, becaufe oF &e obfcurity attending 
fevera! cafes wherein a competition arifes bci' 
tween the feveral principles of morality, is very 
unreaibnable. It is not unlike concluding^ that^ 
becaufe iri fome circiimftances we cannot, b^ 
their appearance to the eye^ jndge of *ho dif^i^ 
tances and magnltufld of bodies, thcrtforciiw 
never can ; becaufe undeniable principles in«y 
be ufciJTn proving and oppofing particular doc-t 
trrhcs, therefore thefe principles are* ndt undcn 
niable^ or becaufe it may nbt in fbmtf ItlftaAcds 
be eafytio determine what will be^he effitjft of 
dilRrent forces, Varioufly compounded and^ajftt 
ing contrary to each other ; therefore wo Oah 
have ho'aflurance what any of them -ai9v^ 
feparately wiTI produce, or fb much as know 

that there is any fhch thing as force*. " • 

■ ■ ' ♦ • • • . -Thflfe 

♦ Hbtv l^ircafonabl^ would it be to conclude from the 
difficulty there often is to deterhiine the hounis of equ^Htf 
^aJ imjua/ity between quantmcfs'i or from its appearkig 

T 4 doub^fMl 
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'ThmGa obfenratiom iiaajf be iof.fimne tife in 

. hdpiog pS' to /determioe, haw far and in what 

Mfenfo, MiBomU^. ki capable of deofionftration* 

/ .ThcsW ansruodoabtsdlya variety of ^moral pria** 

>> dpli^ aod nmimS) iviikdi, to gainr afient, need 

: oily to be underfiood ; And I (t^ not'ivbys fuch 

.; propofidons as tbefe, '^ gratitude is ^e ta be- 

y: txd^{kox% ; reverencQ is due to our Creator \ 

^< it is right to ftudy our own happine& ; an 

* ^ innocent being ought not to be aUblutely 

• ^^.ffiilbrabie'} it is wrong to take frcMn^another 
'^ iht fcuit of his labour/' and others of the 
like kind; may not be laid down and^ufed a& 
9SU0mi, tl)e truth of which appears as irrefiftibly 

dovbtfttl to u9 in fome inftaiicc$» wbiethier two qtiandtjesare 

. l^zfanu 9r differenty that fuch quantities arc ip reality nei* 
ther equal nor unequal, neither the fame nor different^ or 
tbat in fuch inftances equality and inequaUty^ famenefs and 
difference t\m into one aoother ? Juft as aniea?bnable 
iroiild:it |)e to coadude, from its being often- iiScvif ta 
defile ,ti^^ bounds of right and wrong, or from its appear- 
ing doubtful to us in fome nice cafes what way of acling; 
is right brivrongy that in fuch cafes, there is no particular 
WBy of aOing truly and certainly right or wiiong, or that 
ri^bi and wror^ in tbefe €ales lofe their diftiniftion. ' The 
weajcocfs of our difcerning faculties cannot ip aay cafe 
affc6l truth. Things themfelvcs continue invariably the 
tame, however different our opinions of them may be, or 
\7h<^tcyer doubts or difficulties may perplex us. 
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ds the truth of thoiicLiwhich are .the fiioAdation 
of Qeoinetiy«* Bat the oaie is vsiy ,^di^jdnt 
when we. come' to coiiikieF panttaJar fiSi£i%. 
What is. meant by demon^atiag jnoralk^^: £kn 
only beithe^rcduciog thefe. under ihc g^oersd 
&lf^cvident .principles of inorality> or-vnilung 
cut widi certainty their relation to diem^ f. It 
/ivoold be happy for us were this always poi^ 
iible. We fhould then be cafed of many painr 
ful doubts^ know univerfally and infaJUbly.what 
we ihouJd do and avoid, and have notbitg to 
attend to befides conforming our, pra6tice to our 
knowl^ge. How impradicable this is every 
pnc muft fee. — Were benevolence .the only 
virtuous principle, \ve could by no means apply 
it always without any danger of miftake to 
^£tion J bccaufc we cannot be more fure, a par- 
ticular external adion is an indance of benefi- 
cence, than we are of the tendencies and ^oAfe- 
quencesof that adion. The fame holds true up- 
on the fbppofition that felf-love is the only prin- 
ciple of virtue. Until we can in every particular 
know what i€ good or bad fbr^ourlclvesandod^rs, 
and difcover the powers andr qualities of otje<!i%s, 
and what will refult from any applicaftion of 
.them to one another, we cannot always demon* 
ftrate what cither of thefe principles Requires, 
iwt muil continue, liable to frequent and un<- 
I avoidable 
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^yQi4ap|c errors in our moral Judgment. — In 
r^e manner^ what our duty, to God, the regard 
due to the properties and rights of others^ and 
gratitude require, we muft be at a lofs' about, as 
far as in any circumftances we cahiiot be Cure 
what the will of God is, where property is 
lodged, or who our benefadors are and what 
are our obligations to them. ■ Thus, if we 
confider the fcveral moral prrncfples fingly, or 
as liaUe to no limitations from' one another, we 
find that we muft frequently be very uncertain- 
how it is beft to ad. 

Bat if we further recoiled, that in order to 
difcover what is right in a cafe, we ought' to ex- 
tend our views to all the different beads' of vir- 
tue, to examine how far each is concerned, and 
compare their refpedive influence and dchiands j 
and that at the fame time (as juft now explained) 
they often interfere 5 a fecond fource of infupe- 
Table difficulties will appear. It is not alone 
fufficient to fatisfy us that an adion is to be 
done, that we know it will be the means of 
good to others : we are alfo to confider how 
it affeds ourielves, what it is in regard to jufltice, 
and all the other circumftances the cafe may 
involve muft be taken in^ and weighed, if we 
would form a true judgment concerning it. In 
reality, before we Qan be capable of deducing 

demons 
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4QnEion(lrably3, acpirateljr and particularly ^^ the 
Yfhole ru}e erf" fi^ht in every inft^nce, we muj$ 
Doflefs univetial and' unerring knowled^eV ' Xt 
fnuft be abqve the power of any hnite under* 
Aandins to do this. He only who know^ all 
truth, is acquainted with the.who)e law of truth 
ip all its importance, perfedlion and extent. 

Once mpre ; we may, by confiderations of 
ihis kind^ be helped in forming a judgment of 
the different fentiments and pra(5tices in feverat 
points of morality, which have obtained in dif^ 
ferent countries and ages. The foregoing gene* 
ral principles all men at all times have agreed 
in. It cannot be (hewn that there have ever 
been ^ny human beings who have had no ideas 
pf property and juftice, of the reditude of ve- 
racity, gratitude, benevolence, prudence, and re- 
ligious worship. AU the difference has been ^bout 
particular ufages and pradices, of whicn it is 
jnippflibje but different perfons muft have diffe- 
fent ideas, according to the various opinions they 
entertain of their relation to the univerfally ac- 
knowledged moral principles, or of their ends, 
connexions^ and tendencies. — — Thofc who 
plead for pafljve obedience and non-refiftancc, 
jhink that to be required by divine command, 
J)y natural iuftice, or publick good; which 
... othprs, 
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otKerl, with more reafbn, tliink to be utterly* 
inconfiftcnc Wirti theft, reproacfirfal w hbhfea 
nature, ancj deftrudlivc of thri Very titid of magi- 
ftiracy and govern rnedf."^ — Thbfe rt^tions fifnorigft 
tt'hon> thfe cuftomS of cxpofing cftilrfren arid agcci 
peflbns have prevailed, approved dc thtfe-cuP 
toms' upon th'i opinion of thdr being corfdiScive 
to the general advantage, and friendly to the Of- 
ferers themfclves. -Self-mur'd'er afnongft (bm^ 

of the antients was juftificd and applauded, be- 
caufe confidercd as a methbd of erfricatrn^ 
thenrfdves from mifery, which none bilit ttteh 
of fiipcfior bravery could ufe; arid not as, *nat 
it truly IS, an aft of very criminal dilfcorit^ht and 
impatience, a defertion of the flation afligiied 
lis by Providence, and a cowarcfty ^ight froirf 
the diitids and difficulties of life. — As fat as ^nj 
have* ever approved perfecutiori, it coillrfbniyife 
under the notion of its doing GodferVice ; itfe'be- 
ihg an execution of his wrath upon his encrhres; d 
jufl punifhment of obftinacy and impiety, ancfihe 
neccfTary means of difcouhtenahcm^ pernici6ui 
errors, and preventing the propagation of Wl^'at 
tends to fubvert true religion, and fuin for ever 
the fouls of men. —^ The m'oft fuperftitlous 
Jii-'a^ices, arid ridiculous rights of w'ofrtiip,1iavc 
•gained credit and fupport, merely tidWiifd ap- 

■ * ' prehended 



lirel^pd^ to be .pHa(ii»g ta God^ rmcfm of ps?^ 
curing, his ifeypMC, ^f>4prop?f;i5X|w«ffi»na»cf»bQn 

. Jp^K^r^ ^iv^ iinnuroo^ablQ c«]i^r kihnoeft «(( 
ariftn pl^i?Jy.: from thm Jj/embuwf^ ux(in.^ 

from . tbejr ^ift^king ,h^s^ or not iceiog..tbff 

wMet^f '^..4?^ ; whence it: cronot but oftoo- 

l^af^peo, tb»t tlney will think tibde. pmAx«^ 

i?^t» wl^icb, if they h^ jufter opinions, of.^^ 

ff^ c^e§>. th^y would unatvoidably candcfpiK 

The niles of judging are univeriaUy tbie.iMSv^ 

TJj(^?ylaR»ppr9V«i, and iho& wha di&ppil|Vff| 

go xipontHfl igme principles. The xliijpgf^ 

n^pt i$ p;roduced h^ the ili^KJtf applicatipn^^pf 

$)}pa(i. The: ^n-or lies io ii|;i)|agi<ttng. t^^^ JtP ftdil 

iiBdec a p^ii^vdar fpecueg of vutue, wbjch^docf 

o^ . Afffl k is jufl a$ reaiox\afale to jcxpcKS^diff 

.agreeiqqpt |m<^ d« in the appticatipa offiliQ^^rer 

ceivpd.prqicipkspf knowledge acid afretxt.iii^i- 

i|«F^l J^Ier. would it bfi xii^sr^ extravagant to 

conclude, th^t men have, noti Qx^culativc reafo^, 

becftufe of tbs diverQty in tbdc fpeculajtive opi^ 

nipn^^.thftn it. is tp oondade, they have 09 

powers of moral perception, or.tbat theqc is bo 

fixed ftwidflxd of morality, bcscaufe of the.4iver'- 

fity in mpn's -opipions, coocecning^the fil;ods or 

unlfitutfs, Uwfulnefs or unlawfulncfs, of par^ 

ticular 
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liiular.pn&ms. (Mdl ^(Mn eair be^f ait^^abb^tf 
it&dipit fcndwledge, and^fecf^ed agairtA pdt-^ 
tialwaikd inddaqQUte views, they tnuft ccwtiriutf 
Ibbl&i^tabe^eve teies timl'fa<^'iind the ttn-^ 
dmcics of adionS) to be otherwtfe thato thtj^ 
anrt and, txmfequcndy, to form faH&jitd^entif 
qeOMfnmg righc and wrong. And^ til! thd 
faille of mankind can be feebred from the moft 
gi:^ dchifions and taking up fhe' wfldeft o^ 
tftCMis, tfaey muft continue proportibnably )iab!d 
toiihe-moft grofsly wrong judgtllfents ^ this 

kind.^ • ••-' - '^ ^ 

<&.{{ fltould be^alfo Femembered; %hkt Itl^ h6e 
cafy to determine how far our natural fenfti« 
jmentsi majr be ttlteied by caftdm, educ&tibni an^ 
example ; > 6r to iay , what degree of dndoe ^it>^ 
tacbment to ibme qualities, and* vivat^ity to^fbttie 
ideas above others, they may give, or hfeWLdMiefiF 
depra^ty and blindnefs they may innS^Q66%l^ 
oiircmoral and iiltelle6toal powers^ Notioitf^th^ 
mofl: ilupid may, through their'inftQdnoe,^i}intr 
to be rooted in the mind beyond due pi0kSlSKf 
of being ever eradiC9(te4 antipathies givfci^ to Dbt' 
)c£t$ naturally the moft^agiee^e, and-fcnfationf 
itfelf perverted. • ^ ♦ 

. . It would be unteafonable Co > oMtehAle frtont 
hence, u fome are difpofedjCOMcks* that- aft 
we - are is deriyed^ from eduoatimi' and ' ^ hn^ 

bit> 
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bit} that.;W?;(:»^ n^^Ker.'ieH, wBen cyre^'flre 
free ffpm tjicir in^uence, .^i^d believe on }<lit 
ev4()?ape; :or tlut then^ ,^e »o ^natucal fotfa** 
tipiw ;^d .i^es at:.9J^, .>«i«d no principles' g$ 
tcutja Iq thozi&lye^ certatin «nd invariablei iindf 
j^f9f}g tupi?!q[ial a0ent. "-* Educatba and ba^ 
^ cf I), gitfC' us DQ oe w . ideas. The power 
t|9^y )2AV6. fuppo^ps fomewhat natural^ m 
tlj]^^ fou.i^4.^tk)p. . Were it not for the natural* 
p^lYfrs ,by inMch we perceive pleafiire Mx) 
p^9 good ap4 evil, beauty and deformity^ thd 
ideas of them could never be excited in> u^ 
9Dy opore tbftn the idcaa of colour in |:terftn8 
bo^ br^^i*! aq4 no prejiidicea could be cotrn 
a^nicanqd lo «)s for or againft particular thjt&Si 
Ufljd^ 1^^ notions of this kind. -^ W^ere; there 
jl^Mn^'Oi. proportion, fimiiteude; elxSftence, 
^^^(O^yv^^ natural and efienftia) to ocrr'un-^ 
dffpft^JhgDr. : we fhould lofe all capacity ^f 
knowlodg^.s^nd judgment, and there would be 
no rpp0Hnlity of being mided, or of being; ht 
uny r ViVf ' ifiAuenced by wrong byafie$. Ne!"* 
tbitr, had we no natural ideas of virtue a!nd 
vicft, icould. we he capable of any approbation 
or difapprobation, any love or hatred of aEtiohk 
and ch^a/^«r9;o€heoi^'i(e tha«r a& advahtagebus 
or.dif^dyaQligcous tD<\is. All that cuftonr liUf 
ediicatipn oao do,, is to altera the* dircAiont^f 

I natural 
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natural feimoients aad ideas, er lo ctiwp6^ theiH 
wifth wroog ol{|e^s, -— It is thm part* of \wA 
moral mnflkiitiofi which depends on igftiady 
ihatrjs cbkflf IkUe to thecomiptk>n ppdacAl 
||f .^tfe oaufus. The^%SMf hrr^ »t y\Q^ 
mA attmbment lo virtae, imy baimpwed, thf 
<mfe»pnc« feared) the nature of paMiicular prac« 
tfre& miftaken^ the fenfe of (bame iMtektibedi 
tlld^ 'judgnoent darkened, the voice of ceafi^n 
lliAed) aiwd felf-deceptioa pradiifed, Co the moil 
lameAtabte^ and fiKal degree. ¥41 <the< gtandl 
liiKS* and primary princiiples of mtoralitj afe ib^ 
deeply wvougbt into our li^arte, and one*i*|lh 
eeir msoda, that thef will be ^ £t)r eve^ legJMs^ 
The general af^obatian of eertaiii i^irtue^^ arid 
diflike of their contrsuffirs, oiisft. alwaj^s arenrMH^ 
and caooot be erafod but with the deftrodion of 
all intelleAual percepdon. The moft depr ceed 
never fink £o low« as to l</e aM nMral di£:em^ 
meatt aU ideas of right and wrong, juftkre csd 
mjuftioe^ honour and di{honoup« Ittis aff>e«B 
fufifficiently from. the judgmenu diey pa^ on the 
anions of others} fiom the reirntaaenc they.di^ 
tx>ver whenever they are themfehes the objisAB 
of ill treatment ; and frpm the wwat)4 unea^ 
iinefs and temorfe, which they cannot avoid 
£eding» and by which,, on fomc 4Kcaiioii8» tb«y 
are &verely iarmonted« AU Jhc iatifyGiiAiaa and 

peace 
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pt^d witiiin thetn&lv^, which* they ate ca^ 
paUe of ei^o|iflgi proictedsi b a great meadtre^ 
from a ' ftodied rAgle(fl df r^exiot)) and jfrem? 
their having learned to difguire their vices under* 
the appearance of £)me virtuous or itinoeent' 
qualities % whk:h (hews, iStiiX {till vice is an db* 
jed ifo foul and frigbtfuU that diey camiDtbear* 
die direct view of it in themfelves^ or embrac* 
it in its naked form. But, after all, were every 
obfervation of this kind wrongs little regard 
would be due, in thefe enquiries, to what takes 
place iatnongft thofe whom We know to be tfad 
Corrupt and perverted part of die ipecies. Such^ 
inoft certain^, cannot be the proper. peribns hf 
whom to judge of truth, or firom whom to 
tdke our eftimate of human nature»^ 

Hie iburces of error and difagfeement now 
inMed on, would produce very confiderable 
^fieAs, thou^ all the particulars of duty and 
redltude were, in tfaemfelves, plain and eafy to 
be determined \ for that ought to be very plain 
indeed', about which great differences would 
not be occafioned by educations, tempers, views^ 
and degrees df fagacity, fo different as thofe 
of maiikind, and inattention, prgudic^, and 
corraptibns (b great as thofe which prevail a-^ 
mongft item» -^ fiut^ if we recoiled the ob^ 

U • fervations 
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feryations made concerning the inteiference be- 
Ctveen the p rinciples of morality, and the iai- 
poffibility of a complete and fcientifick deduo- 
tion of what we ought to do and avoid in aH 
|>articular circumftances, we £hal] own, that the 
iubje<% itfelf is involved in real darkne&, andatp 
tended with infurmountable difficulties, which, 
therefore, muft be a further ground of mudi 
greater and more lading and unavoi<lable diGi* 
greemcnts. 

Upon the whole ; what has been fiiid fetoi^ 
ffoffictently to account foe the diveriity of .men's 
ientiments concerning moral matters j and k 
appears to be reafonable to expe<9:, that, in the 
fenfe and manner I have explained, they iliould 
be no lefs various, than their fentiments concern- 
ing ahy other matters, 

I (hall only add,, that though all men» ib aB 
^aj(es, judged . rightly: what is virtue and. tight 
behaviour, there would iUll prevail a yffy con- 
fiderable v,ariety io their nr^oral pradices. in di^ 
£treat ^ages and countries. The reafon is oh- 
jHqus : Ip 4iffcr€nt ag^ and circumftances of 
the. World, the fame pradices often have aot the 
£ame oonn«3ciaQs, tendencies, and effe£t9« The 
ftate of human aB^irs is perpetually chaogiog, 
and^ in the fame period of tioie, it is very dif- 

I ferent 



fUKl-thi»r«ighang9^ Itris ,itnpo<Jible that tibe iiA^ 
^-^ifX^'cH; vi(t4{! (hSifM coDtioue t>rebi&l{r 

fropr^R -(^ Q^mdttA 4B«ft Vary, a> nfavaaOK 

jK^i«at confUcutiorf^ ixp .ip4rodttccd> !Maiiv 
pradioes, very warrantable ^nd |Mrqpct ttttddt 
one form of government, or in the firft efta* 
blifhment of a community, or amongft people 
of a particular genius, and where particular re- 
gulations and opinions prevail, may be quite 
wrong in another ftate of things, or amongft 
people q£ other charaftecs and cuftoms. A- 
moflgft the antient Spartans^ we are told, theft 
was countenanced. The little vat^ue they had 
for vrealdi, and many circumdances in the ilate 
of their affairs, might judly relax their ideas of 
property, and render every inftance of taking from 
another what he poflefled^ not the (ame that it 
18 now among us, Some virtues or aocompliih- 
O^est^fnoy be more ufeful and more difficulty 
in fome cif€umilance$ of countries and govern* 
ments, than in others ; and this may give juft 
occafion^ik* their being more applauded. Other 
inftances, 'more obvious and unexc^tionable of 
Vi^Ktf is now meant, may eafily^o^r themfelves 
'- i-^ • 'Ua ■' ^ ■ ' to 
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to the reader ; and, in confidering die diverfity 
of ientiments amongft mankind concerning any 
pardcolar pradices^ it will be right, amongft 
other dungs^ not to overlook the difierence in 
die real ftate of the caie^ which the differences 
of times and places make, and how far. they alter 
the rdatioQ ci the practices to die general prin- 
a{des of morality* 
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G H A P. VIII. 

J 

Of the Nature and Effentials of Virtue 
inPradice, as dijiinguifhedfrom^ 
iblute Virtue; and^ particularly^ <f 
the Intention accompanying the Prac^ 
tice of Virtue^ or the Principle of 
AEiion in a virtuous Agent asfuch^ 

BEFORE we come to the difcuffioQ of 
the point to be confidered in this chapter, 
it is necellkry a diftindion on which what wiU 
be (aid in it is founded, and to which I have 
before had occafion to refer, (hould be diftindly 
explained : I mean, the diftindion of virtue 
into ABSTRACT or ABSOLUTE virtue, and 

PRACTICAL or RELATIVE virtUC*. 

It will, I think, plainly appear, that there is a 
juft ground for this diftindlion : And we canxx)t> 

^ A diftjfldion much the iame with this may be found 
in the letters between Dr. Sharp and Mrs. C^fkhm. Seo 
Mrs. C9ckbune$ Works, Vol. II. 

U 3 without 
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without attending to it, have an accurate view 
of the nature of virtue, or avoid a good deal 
of embarraffment and confufion in our enquiries 
ibto it. . / . . i 

Abstract virtue is, moft properly, a quality 
of the eternal adlion or event. It denotes whu^ 
an adion is, confid6red independently of the 
feftfe of the agent ; or what, M itfeif^T\A abfo^ 
Iktely^ it is right fucb ah agdht, In fuch circum- 
fio^nc^s, fhould do; and what, if he judged 
truly; he would judge he ought to do* . ■■ 
P^k ACTicAL virtue^ on the contrary, has a ne- 
teflaryrdalioh to, and dependence upon, "the 
opinion of the agent concerning his actions. It 
fignifies'what, it is true he ought to do, upon 
fuppofition of his having fuch and fuch * fenti- 
ments. •»' In a fenfe, not entirely different from 
liris, good actions have been by fame divided 
into &ch as are materialiy good, and fuch as 
ate firmally fo. -^ Moral agents ere Uable to 
niiftake the circumftances they are in, and» 
confequcntly, to form erroneous jodgnncnts con- 
cerning their own obligations. This fuppofes, 
that thefe obligations have a real exiftencc, in-, 
dependent of their judgments. But, when they 
are in any manner miftakeui it is hot to be ima- 
gined,' that then nothing remains obligatofyj 
for there is a fenfe in which it may be faid, that 

what 



in a virtuitfs ./^Igeiff, :^9^j 

what, aioty b^ing, ia tbe iuiGerity. of his heart, 
thinks: he ought to dO| he ifuieed ought to d(>, 
.and would be juftly blaitieabJe {f he omitted tD 
do, though contradidbry to whsit, in the former 
&Qie is his duly. ^~ It would be tnfllng to ob- 
]eGt to tfai$» that it iu^es, that ao z&jjpn Inay, 
at the iame time> be both right and wrong ; hx 
it implies this only, a^ the r^htnefs and wrong- 
nefi of adions are confidered in different views. 
A magiftrate who (hoold adjudge an eftate to 
the pcrion whofe right it afpeurs to be, upon a 
great pFeponderation of evidence, would certainly 
do right in mt ienie; though, (liould the oj^ofite 
clain»uit, after all, prove to be the true proprie- 
tor, he would as certainly do wrong in amabir 
ftnie. 

This diilindtion indeed canned he.rqeAed, 
without aiSerting, that whatever we /£/;ii things 
to b^, that, and nothing elfe, they are ; that, 
we can, in no fenfe\ ever do wrong, without in- 
curring guilt and blame ; that while we fdlow 
our jfidgmentSi we cannot err in our conduct ; 
that though, through involuntary oiidake, a main 
breaks the moft important engagetpents, hurts his 
heft friends, or beftows his bounty on tlie moft 
worthlels objeds^ though, through religious zeal 
and a blind fuperftition, he commits the moft 
ihocking barbarities, imagining he hereby does 

U 4 God 
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t^ tffbe'Pfinciph of Afficn 

<i(i)Af<»Vk:«y an<^ fh>m an ipprehenfioiviif'thei|i 
lA^ffMtkfyy pf4^S6oe^ vtol^npe and deceit ; diere 
Is^k^ibife^'lff Ms^hkh he contradi<5ts reditode, 
^ilift Whidi it «^n be troly affirmed he ad)6 
ttvkkft; Mki inoanfiftendy with the relations in 
-Which he ftartde. Thus the diffaence between an 
fnlightened and an ^rromous confcience woukl 
vanifli eotirely ; no miftake of right would he 
poffif>1e; all the fancies of nsen oonceming 
Aw'datywoiild be alike juft,. and themoft ig- 
norant as well acquainted with the (ubjed-mat- 
tBt - of virtue, as the mod knowing. — But to 
Iwhatpurfxyfe is it to multiply words on this oc« 
oaiion^ when it is fo apparent, that all enquiries 
atftOTr our duty, all inftrudions in it, all ddAe* 
cations how it becomes us to a£t in the v^ous 
eiicuniftances into which we are cail, and the ve* 
pf expseffions^ doing right, and perceiviog rigbt^ 
imfiy cijeSiivf reStitude, or fomething ippamie 
fioom, and independent of the mind and its per* 
captions, t^ be enquired after and perceived ? 

It may be worth our notice here, that from 
knowing the nature and capacities of a being, 
bis relations, connexions, and dependencies, and 
the coftfequences pf his actions ; the whole of 
ffbat he ought to do, in t\it firft fenfe, may be 
deiermiAed> without once attending to his private 
. judgment, 



ktHr fonfe^ th^. fingkppint Jiecd&ry (»Jbfti$»D&- 
idero^ is. this judgment; or the real apprehenigpal 
/GfthebetogaMcerniog wbat^hedo^itthAitiatf 
iof doing, it -^Tbe former re(]Hiries iIm gren^ft 
^rariet^ of circumftances to be tsk9Xi\xi3bXiv^ 
deration« . and i^^jx) more poiliUe to. be^fef .w 
ainiyerfaHjrtind onerringly determioedt'lhanitfap 
whole .truth on any other fubjed. The latter^ 
XHi the contrary^ has few difficulties attaoding sit 
The greateft.degree of doubt about th« fbreiMk 
may leave us in no fuTpence about this. Oar 
4id& is to follow our coniciences fteadtly and 
£uthfully» after we have taken care to infistm 
tfaeo) in the bed manner we can \ and, wfaei^e 
we doubt, to take the faftjl fide^ and not tp 
vtTiX3X£t\o dp any thing concerning which iro 
have doubts, when we know there 4D9b I91 
DOthiiig amiia in omitting it i and, on the coon 
trary , . qot to ^mit apy thing about which vm 
doub^> when we ki»ow there can be no hi^m 
in doing it. But» if we doubt whether the pert- 
fbrmance, and alfi) wh^er the omiffionjs righl:; 
m thefe circamftance$> when the doubts . on 
both fides are equa^, and we cannot get bettdr 
information, it becomes pr4£ficalfy: jndifierent 
^hich way we adt. Whep there is any pre^ 

ponderanqr^ 
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poRKierAiK^, k is evideat vn ou^t to take that 
tf ay, la which there feeois to us the leaft dan- . 
ger of gcMog a*Aray. — It is hapfrf for us, diat 
-tilir' title to the d^^er of virtuous beings de^ 
|)ends, not upon the juftnefs of our opinions, or 
-^ conftant odjeSfiw reditude of all we do ; 
kut upon the conforoMty of dur adions to the 
Sincere convi£tion <^ our minds. A iiifpicion 
of the contrary, were it to prevail, would prove 
-of very bad confequence, by caufing us to di& 
4#u(l our only guide, and throwing us into a 
Ibte of endlef^ and inexb'icable perplexity. In 
^is ftate it would be no relief to us to refblve up- 
on total inadion, as not knowing but that, when 
aSifig with the moft upright views, we may be 
'Ae moft blame-wordiy 5 for (hdi a refolutioa 
might itfelf prove the greateft crimei and fix 
isjpon us the greateft guilt. 
- • I have applied the epithets real and ad/obOe 
to the firft kind of virtue, for an obvious reafou; 
1>ut care (hould be taken not to imagine, that 
the latter is not alio, in a different (enfe and 
• view^ real vi rtue^ It is truly and abiblutely \ 
i^ht, that a being (hould do what the reaibn^of 
his mind, though perhaps unhappily miiinform- 
ed, requires of him ^ or what, according to his 
beft judgment, he is perTuaded to be. the will of 

God, 



i)oA. If he Mgleds this, be becomes neceffa- 
fily and juftly the obje£t cf hm own dHOt^y and 
/orfidtt aU pretenfions to incegrity ^. 

. * Ho^ ab(iir4 ilieii are all cUitM to dominion M«r 
i^Mfdence ? • Siich a dominioa is'liule'tothe-fiurpofis of 
tbofe who have pleaded for it, if it does not mca.a ^ pow-* 
er or rfght to oblige perfons to a£t againft their private 
judgment, that is, a right to oblige perfbns to A v/ronj;^ 
Every man ought to be left to follow his confcience bc« 
piufe then only he z&a virtuoufly. Where the pl^a of 
confcience it real, (and who bat the fearcher of hearts dHt 
judge how far in general it is or is not fo ?) it it wicked 
t9 lay rcftraints upon it. For it is violating the rights Af 
what is above all thingt facred, attempting to make by^b^ 
critea and knaves of mem ^^^ eftabli(hing human autb^tty 
pa the ruins of ^'«m#.— All that can ever be rights i| 
neceflary ftlf-d^enuy when the confciences of me^ lead 
them to hurt others, to take away their liberty, or to fub- 
vert the publick. -i— It is indeed no lefs a cimtr4tii&wi $t 
iHnrnw fenfi^ than it it impiitj/^ for any to.prele|id'toa 
power %o oblige their fellow- men to worAup God.ia aoj 
manner different from that which is moft agrepaUe to 
their confciences ; that is, in any way but that in which 
alone it i^ acceptable and right for them to do it» — The 
civil magifirate goes out of his province, when he mtf^ 
|>ofes in religious differences* His office is only to (eciine 
the liberties and properties of thofe under his jurifdi£lion ; 
to proted all good fubjeds ; to preferve the peace amo^gft 
the different parties^ and jto hinder them^from enctQaching 
oh one another. 

I hope 



jop Of the Principle of Jfiim 

Thcfc difivtrcat kinids of reditude have . fuch 
ftn.a^oity that we are, vciy prone to confound 
thorn Ia our.thoughts and difcoiiries ; and a parr 
IJpplar attention is necefiary, in order to know 
when we fpeak of the one or ^e other. It is 
ka/dlypoflible in writing on nMcality, to avoid 
Uendipg them \n our language, and fijequendy 
including both, even in the fame fentence^ But 
a careful and ingenuous perfon may.iee whctif 

9 

.1 hope I (hall be excufed, if I take this opportututy to 
add, that we have not much.Iefs than dem(^nftratioo, that 
Qod will not and cannot grant, to any particular men or 
fet of men, a power to dire£l the faith and pradtces of 
others io religious matters, without making them, at the 
fame time, infaUibU and impecaAU. For what» otheFwife, 
muft fuch a grant iflue in ? What would it be, beiidea a 
grant of power to miflcad and deceive ? What errors^ 
v^hoLt corruptions, what defolatton do we know have bebl 
aAually produced by the pretence to it withoutAdb <}aA» 
lifications ? -— It is a part of the peculiar happuicft or this 
nation, that principles of this kind have been fo vi^leic- 
plained, and are now fo much received in it. May they 
be ilill more received, and better underftood ; and our con« 
ftkution and laws, already the beft in the iMrid, ^n>w to 
a perfect conformity to them. May the nomber of tbo£e 
who are for giving up their liberty and independency, and 
fabmitting to human authority in religious matters, be 
continually decreafing ; and the joyful time foon come, 
when all flavifli principles ihaU be univerfaUy coMemned 
^detefteci* 

and 



ih^ a ^virtuous' \igeitt. %<ii 

-KA\iovfX\A%ii^iOTk^-^f^^^ al- 

^iys, diftinguMh And feparate thetri. -^^WKaf fe 
-paft of this V«<iri^ 'has f d^«ea x:\&iSef 16 ^Saifiis^ 
tiien Iti7i^iUd*bet(Myteaioos Aiinut 
ieiVe bow Far &e other has bden cohcefh6d, <yr 
to point o(itih6fe parts of what has bceti (ii!6f» 
which are' tnoft properly applicable t6 it. ' & 
inoiighi it is prefumed, has been here faid to 
enable any one to judge of this for himfelf, a$ 
wdl as to prepare the way for that to which I 
dm now to proceed} namely, explaining parti- 
cularly the nature and eflentials of practicav 
virtue. 



.* 



What firft of all offers itfelf here, is/ that 
fraSiical virtue fuppofes Liberty. — Whe- 
ther all will acknowledge this or not» it cannot 
4)e omitted. 

The true idea of liberty is the fame with that 
dialing and determining: And it is felf^eVident, 

that where all adive powers are wanting, there 
can be no moral capacities. A being who can- 
not oB at an, nioft certainly cannot a£t virtu* 
oufly or viciou(ly« Now, as far as it is true of 
a being that he aSts^ to far he muft bimfelf be 
thecaufe q£ the adion, .and therefor^ not ne^ 
cefiarily determined to %Gt. Let any one try t6 
put a fenfe on the exprefiions ; I will ^^ I aSli 

which 
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fitio^ or action proceeds, fK>t U^xxi mjrfelf, but 
fsfia^ fpiqewhat jelfe- Virtue ivf^pq^ >d<«ena>- 
oatioB, and deterqa/kBation ifiipfio^.a deftriDtucr; 
fto4 ardeternvoer tht^ d$terqiio«F lux i^injf^, ts 
$ p^lpaible co^ti^i^iODj. Qoteri&^tiop jTtiqifirqB 
jgy client c^Ufe. . If this cauie. is tbe Ibdog 
Ji^npjc^f, I plead for no more. If nc^i'thdta it.« 
fio longer i^/ideteroitnatiofi^ that 16,^46 |)^:lok)g^ 
er the determuier^ but (jiie motive^ er v^Vffftf 
sS£q any one will, maH>t4ii> to bc^he^ cwT^of 
i^& di^tcrnuniitjon. . To aik^ wliaili f^^ '4«r 
determinations, is the very fame with .^ftitog 
who did an action, after being infcx-med thi^ 
fuch a x)ne did f (• In OsiQit ; wtho/nlDd^ ndlfy^/ 
^e abfiiidity of iaying,^ voMops jijft ^»xxlttcei 

termine voluntarily^ , 2nA yet necejfarifyt^ ^ \^ y\ 
We hgve, in tFQth, tbe&ok^CDblb&tjafld'.he- 
ceflary confbiQqfoeft of fibertjr; that we^am 
that we dbunk, chufe, will, qr ov^ltj^ 9¥^% wH 
whatever to die oontra^-men ^yay %, it i« \cch 
poffible for them in earned to fhin^ fl?^ havf 
110 adive, felf^moving powers^ 'pin) ace jHot thft 
caufes of their cw?f voli^n$| or pq^ tp aipriN 
to tbemfelves^ wjti^t they nrnft beco^fcioiiff tbqt 

think and dQ« , ^. . ; 

Bttti 



£iit» not ^ QDtor muck fortlier into a q\i^ 
tion which has been ftrangely darkened by. ^ 
fecibus reafomng^ and wkore a»n are ^^apt 
«o fall into a oonfafion . o£ idiit; ; I wo«ld. Qidj 
obfenre, diat it is hacd to iky what ykbie .ani 
'vi(to» commendatiDo and hlame^ ^Mtabp. if tiiiqr 
ife not fijppofe agnuy^ voluntary miiitim%Jt9f 
didice, and an abfolute. doooimon over am xHf 
ibluttons ^. •^ It has always been .t^.i^m^ 
nz/> and it is evidemiy the tuftuiy^ Suti^ fi 
cdianfetnd, that they canooti .bt .aoopuntfthle % 
what they. have no power to avoid. I^o- 
thing can be more glaringly 4Kufd> ^^.^ 
l^kudingor reproadiing ourfitkes for what. wf 
Avert no more the caufes of, than our own ha^ 
ings, and what it was no more pofiibte for us t6 
IMT^ent, thiai^ the^ returns of the feaions^ ^.^!^ 
xei^ohitions of the ' {daneta.^ The. whole laoer 
gtiage of mebt all thdr practical fentiments and 
Tdiemes, and the whole frame and order df 
h^mah affaii^s, are founded upoii the notion of 
•liberiy, and are utterly jQc^piiftent v^jitji. thp 
fappc^ion, that nothing is made to depend da 
ourfelves^ oir'that our purpofes and determina«- 
tions are not fubjefted to our own command. 

. * .Motm mm volunianus eanindtufim Infeipfi coHttnet^ tit 
Jb in nojhra potejau^ nobtfqui pareai, Cic. de fato* 

but 
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but . &e refult of an-i mmcibk^ ttttml ne^ 
ceffity. 

If^ lipon Arid czammattoD^ aiy ibciQld find, 
18 probaUy &?eral 4nay,' that Hv^ thqr* mata 
;hy ne^dfity ia not inconfiflcot with the idois xif 
^mry 2akA felf^determnatimy there} wUlvbc Iktk 
cxicafion for fardier difputel with^.t^enfer^j ad 
that liberty^ which I infift upooKaaioflefllnil'to 
jinwality, will be acknowH^ed .ir nbciwHl Uhc 
at all Dfcoeflary to tak6.:iBto confidcmtioiviM to 
pay much regard ta any diffiouUka idiubg*^ oo 

* Vfi&V'ttfftBt to this, however, 6i\t may bbfem, thut 
> tliere feems ta be verj little myfte^ious in aiwui*! c^fiAg 
ito fcdtow his judgment and defirea» prin hi»-gfitiaUj dcriig • 
what he is indimi t» do ; which is what w« qi)(aa.wbfii 
.we fay, motives determine him : Though, at the faaie 
itime it be very plain, that motives can have no concern iit 
'^^ngKv& determinaticm, or that thekt \^t^yhf/Mki^* 
mitcim betweto his judgment and viewsyi and AeadJum 
confequent upon t)iem« What, would bf mor^ abfiird 
ibaa to fay^ that our inclinations zQt upon, us, or compel 
lis i that our deHres and fears put us into motion, orfrf^ 
4mi our volitions ; that is, are agMi ? And yet, whM it 
snore conteivable^ than that they may be ^ the «c^tf)|6i» 
of our putting onrfihes ii)to motipn? »--^^ Tiv^7ii|iye 
is an eflential and total difference between the ideas of an 
^mnt cauft and an accwnt or Qccafimy i^^ould be trifling 
to go about to prove. What fenfe would there be in fay*- 
ingt ibat the fiimkim of a bady^ which may properly k 
theocqaiioppr iccouot i^f its beingftnick by another body, 
is the ijiciint of i\$ ipotion) Or its imptUirf 

1 ^ ^ the 



fcribe to motives. yt :■ o 

• |)c«6iictf> flWHtfity. S6ni'e clegrce of Shis ft ^^ 
ct^bry tti'the f>ere<!|>doh of fnofd^kood 9nd d^ls 
«k) #ithtfut'tf))i peree^tiot), dteit^c^n he Vi6 
moral agency. It muft not be in^a^inc(9f, thkt 
lifcMty comjmhend^ or infersr intenrgen\de^rK>r 
ft! tbt inftrior orders of beings - pofiefs tirneli* 
btrty « Self- AOtion and activity, of fomci ' kiffd^ 

. alt efici^) toetery confcious, fiving beiifig. 
There feerm no difFeretice between wanting all 
Ipontanaity^ and being qaite manimat^, •^ l^frt 
though liberty docs not (bppofe intelligence; yh 
intlefflgenice plainly fuppoies liberty. For what 

^ has been now affinmed of all fenfitive natures, is 
«Biocb liior« onexeeptionably tme of intcifigfiHt 
TiMMm. A ^Vinkidg, dtiigning, reasoning bid- 
ing, WhhdtJt lft)C#ty, without any inward; ^on- 
taneous, . adive, felf-dircdling principle, is whrt 
no one can ^ame toy idea of. So unfreaibnable 
,Mt«:aU cb^dliDiiB to fh« m<aking of ffee t^ef« 
-tlifctsf and fo'A&fard"ft> afk, why niehwefe 
made lb. B(rt, 

^rdfyyt The maipf point now to be iniifted 

.00 is4^ '^ that an ageat cannot be juftly d^noini* 

^^ ntad vmMwr, ' ^ii&e{)i. he itas^f roiA^ ^ c6nf^f* 

'' oofhcfs of reaittide, kAd With' Vrcg^-dWit 

X « ai 
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^V as his wk znd endJ' Though this obfervd^ 
tioA appears to xnc undoubtedly true^ and df 
thc^eatcft inq>artance <on this fafcge(£b4 yet I 
know there are many^ whofe aflent to ijt will 
mat be eafily g^ed ; and^- therefore, k will be 
potper that I (hould eodeavoor particularly to 
esfdain and prove it. 

Liberty and Reafon conftitute the capacity of 

virtue. What I have now £iid is what .gives k 

aSualbiifig in a character. — The reader iinuft 

not here forget the difHndion before explained. 

To mere theoretical virtue, or (if I may fo fpeak) 

the abflrad: reafons and fitneflcs of thing^ 

praife-wordiinefs is not applicable. It is the 

a^ual conformity of the wills of moral^ agtnt^ 

to what they fee or believe to be die ^fittitfib erf 

things, that is the objed of our praifd and efteem. 

One of thefe may, perfiaps, vwypropedy be 

called the wrtue of the a0m^ m contladtjMiidSbn 

from the other, which may be calltd the '^^nrfto 

if eke agent. To the former, no particular h^- 

tention is requiflte ; for what is ohjeShi^ right, 

maybe done froto any motive good M bid; 

and, therefore, from \hence alone, no nfUfi^it is 

communicated to the agent; nay, it is don- 

fiftcait with the grcateft guilt. • On the contra* 

fyv^'to the cthe? the particular intention is what 

\%\£(^ ^^MH. Whteh Ibis is^ good> there is 



ib &ii VirHie, tybotef er is.troe of iJss nuttttr di 
the'^ioQ; foTi^aji'^^agbnt^ wlaojdacs.i^^hai id 
ibjrBivefy wrongs dia^<)&UL:fac'.fadtIttdltDjg)]»M 

' It tRgy.pofBhlsr be. of fbmft^dianiage Aim 
wards daddafing* dibi mattery itt> (cfeicbive diB| 
CMily as, in ftridt prq)riety, ^ao? by a iDoiab^qotf 
ivhich be intmih io doi What arifoa- beyond 
joc cqptrary to hii intentioo, howcfver it diay 
bvcntmlly happen, or be derived, by the con<r 
aexioo.of Aatoral cauies^ from his determina**^ 
tiOo^ ihould oot be imputed to him. Our own 
determinations alone are, mod properly, our ac#- 
ttanj», Thefe aboe we have abfolutepuwer over» 
:9R4f*ftr4;inMliediately and truly tbecaufes of^ and 
^49M3Qfible:%«: It is at leaft worth, copfiderin^ 

injisAuifcdiflStnnil firnfes, we are faid^to dQ what 
d«ei(dU»aiBd,t«bat.iB«)«4i^.4^^ The 

Wt^i^yj^l ftPfA being the fam^^,-^ There 
i€!pim'*n^lce^.fcai:$4y .anything more evident^ 
tb§P fh^ttberc arQii^jO views or i/bnies, in which 
ri^c c0fnt»(Wy ron^^ jand.fpeak of aAioq$# 
.^omo^e; we. tne;an J}y^ tbdm^. the determi^ 
^l^ions.pr voliti^ps^^the^elves of a beings 
.gf whi^ tJK int^of joa is an eAqotiai part i 
J And jiibooeitoes ,utQ m^ap the real cvent^ 
: pr;i!»krp4..efFiKai prodyfiftd. WiA refped to a 
vi X a being 
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being poflefibd of infinite knowledge and power^ 
thefe are always coincident. WhaC fUch a be^ 
ing do6gns and determines to dc^ is always tb^ 
fame with the a£kual event produced^ But we 
have DO reafbh to think this is trae of any infe- 
fipr beings. 

f n ftifthcT explaining and proving the point 
cJ'have now in view, it will be proper to ihew, 
** that the perception of right and wrong does 
** excite to adifion, and is alone a fuffident prin* 
• ** €ipk of a<9:ion 5" afler which we fcall be bet- 
ter prepared for judging, ** how far, without it, 
** there can be f radical virtue^ 
< Experience, and the reafon of the thing, v^ll, if 
we attentively confult them, fbon fiiti^ us about 
the iirft of theie. All men continually feel, ^t 
the « perception of right and wrong excites to 
adion ; and it is fo much ihek natural and wih 

avoidable ienfd that this is truei that ijkere are 

* . • ■ ■ ■ 

few; or none, who, upcm having it $t 6rlt pro>- 
pofed to them, would not wonder at its being 
queilioned*. There are naany fuppofable calbs 
and circumftances, in which It is impoffible lb 
affign any other rcafon of aftion. Why would 
wty all circumftances on both fides betng Uttt 
fame, help a benefaShr rather than a ftrangeti 
or, one to whom we had given promifes, and 
made profeilions of kindnefs, rather than one 

to 
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to whom wcf i?^e tender no ^gagem^hr? Why 
would any jg;6od beirrg^chufe foch nifttfecjdff^to 
Jiccomplifh hisrferid as werSconfiftcnt vi^ft$t^ 
fulnefs and vef-adty^ rather than fljch as Hnplie^ 
deceit and falfbood ; though he knew the latt^ 
to be equally fafe^ or^ in a great degrde, eipen 
more fafe, more eaify and expeditious ? •--* Is it 
only for oar own fakefe, or out of a View to pub* 
He utffity, that wc obey and honour the Deity ? 
^^ " ■^- How arc wc to account for a man's 
cefraining from fecrct fraud, or bis praSifing 
truth, iincerity, equity, juilice, and honour, in 
many particular inftances of their iriterfering, 
m feeming to interfere, with private atid publick 
good, as well as with his ftronge(t natural de« 
fire^ ? -^ Let any one, for example, try whit 
tetfibhft he can find from benew>}ence or UM^-m-- 
iefefV, whykn honed man» though inf waiHa 
thougfc faVe^of being never fafpefted, would not 
fecure a good eflate^ eaie and plenty to himfelf, 
and relief and aid to his neighbours, by iccreting 
or interpolating a will By which it of right de- 
volved on a* worthlefs perfbn, already fuffici- 
ently provided for, and who, in all likelihood^ 
WoiQld life it cinly to make himlfelf and others 
mifefable? " WhatitouM Iriflaaice, in fuch md 
many other like circ\ittiftances, befidcs zfinfe of 

X 3 duty 
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duty anJ'lme/fyf- Or what other unrverfarohw 
tivecan mere be to the praAicfe of juftice? ' ' 
But further, it feems extremely evident, diat 
cxciteojcnt belongs to the very idead' of tiK>riil 
right and wrong, aiid is eflendally infeparatlts 
from the apprehenfion- of thetnJ What in a 
forpier chapter has been faid of obligatim^ is 
cnouleh to fhew this, i— When we arc confci- 
ousL that an adtion is ft to be done, at that it 
ought to be done, it is not conceivable that we 
can renjairf uninfluenced^ or want a mbtive to 
adion *.' It would beta little purpofe eo'arga# 
much with a perfbn, who would deny this ; oi 
who would maintain, that the becomingrieft or 
reafonahlencfs of an adion is no reafbn yor d6mg 
]t;^»id tl^ immorality or unr^afondbkneji of .aix 
dRiotl> no itafon againft tioing it« An :a^^ioii 
or inclinatidn to reditude cannot "be iepjmtod 
from the view of \K\. The" knovvleage rf 

. what 



\* 1 •« 



* Optimi fttityipermulUy ^ mm warn caufim^Jjaaunt^ 
ftM dicet^ guia re&um^ qma^bonejium fft. C'K.iefinibuu 
Lib. ii. 

t Thofe who OWD} ehat an adion may not be left 
right, though certaffi -tc prodttce.no ovef*ba]lanc« of 
private pleaftre ; and yet aflert that iiotfaing> hut tl)e 
profped oF this to be obuined^ can influepce ijp^% wUl| 
puft alfo maintain, that the mece. rightnefs of .aa ai^ion^ 



■■ . _ I 



topraftife it,, i^ qp< ^QiureivafeljB or pot 
knd this knowleogc will ccjftiiinly bc.at-' 
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. what is right, without ?ny apprcAation <*f it> or 
concern Xf> 
fiblob And 

tended with cwre/pondenl^ aSuatpraWcfj^w^ 
ever there i$ nothing to oppbfe it.' WTiy^a^ 
reafonable being vl&$' reajonalffy i why he has^' 
dirpofitfoa to fbUorw realbh, and is not witl^but^ 
averiion to wrong ; why he chufes to do whiat 
he knows he ^xmld do> and cannot be whotly" 
iodifi^nt^ whether he abftains from that whichh 
be knows is evil and criminal^ and wf to b& 
dom^ are queftions which need not, and which 
ditfervefiot to be anfwered. 
; IiiftiQiSs^ therefore, as before obferved in other 
iaftance^ are not necefiary to the choice of ends« 

or tA^ confideration that it n fit to be done, apart^rpqi 
Hvd titiffidefation of the pleafure. attending or/oUowing 
li;, .wqyld l^ave U9 quite uninclined, aiid indijferent 
^ the perfprmaqce or omiffion of it. This is fo in- 
conceivable, that thoTe whofe principjes' oblige them to 
admirit, cannot, one would think, really me^n by right 
and wrong the fame with the reft of mankind. That, 
fuppojfing virtue to denote any thing diftinft from pt^afore 
and independent of it, it is poffiblewr^Hic^fo^ thata vittuoiis 
afiion may not produce an overballance of private pleafuf e % 
or, which anfwera the purpofeas weU^, tha^an agfpt may 
htlievt this of an a&ioiT to be done by hiip, which yet he 
does not the lefs confidcrTasFtfirtttOuh -it wpuld be ^rifliog 
to fay any thiii^ to proved:? fiutiihis it. is f^fceifary thofe^ 
lifbbfe opinion I have now i0 view> Ihquld flcny. 

X 4 The 
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it..i;a!iV>f . $^|>prers: or rgie^ . , R«(Uttt«lc is i^blf 
a%M4).9ft ^^^voaafu «q^ so «(a4>fii|wriqr to all 

g«pd.o^ 90|hii)g Mb»V*ry^ It ^mfide; tf;^ 4^1, 

FFf<y;;«*»P«*'*9-(f»p4 f9f:xM3i ^«y inftiivSfc and 
yriUii^dal} nature ace rubje(Stf4ti9^t..> Toa^ 
ifm ?feftiff». to it, is to a<9i «it|^. ligfel. and 
c<|nii{iai8#, . and kppwljqcjge, ^vt ij/Sting from 
ififtin^ F^ij^/ai* aiding '^n t})e dar];, Atid lolbw*. 
iag,'^ blind £uide, VaiXif^-^rhif^ ftiui prmfd^ 
t^(i^^To\\\vc3fi(m.cQmf^^._ The .ia»p«l^ of 
ir^la^ .,vfe,\msiLy rcAf^, ^il^s«H : d^iog *By ¥i«w • 
lence to ourfelves. Our higheft merit and pcD*. 
fedtioQ often confift in this.. ^ The 4i<^laJ:cs ot 
r^fon\yp ^2X\y in no infiance^ CQntj^id^ -wkhT: 
oujt ^ fenje.of (hacne^ aodgmiig our bongs jt 
wound ja their moft cflential and (enfiblc ptrt. 
Ti^. experience w? have of the op^ratibna of 
thfi fcrq^cr, |s an acgvaiept of Qvrisnperfc^on,. 
ud mcanAQis, and low %v^^ The oth^ poe^. 
vails mpft in the higher ranks of beings. It is 
thj5„ chief, glory of pod, tljat he is removed id^ 
69U¥^.froip.tbc poflT^bility. of aBjr.Qtih^ principici 
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It:beibg thecetibre ^pa^reffl that nl^ <}t9»b!l9l ^ 

aaidofi as i»ioRi)lyigoo9'^'b^;^'A^^ 
tive td do w'^k^iA ikeiil j^-it^^^fA^'^aAfe-^fian - 
ihat.thisidelManfltalioilib^ jOl^ttl^nt^^th^^ '^-o 
tciviioc tte prwailing^ ^et^^is alwiys tti§ W/^ 
thutipnofmry attd^ziMA natural- and uitidikte*<}]inh^^ 
andi.]guida, «of * the' odious of reafon^bl^beirigs ; ' 
Lttwnowititejiirei whether k be hot f Utthcr ; 
ilvMlyfptiog of adion m a reaiboable being'/' 
^afar SIS he>:aA'1>e deemed morally good and 
wpdi^; whether it be not the ot/)^' principle ' 
^Qm -which all anions flow which engage our 
efieem of the agents ; or in other words, wjbc^r 
ther virtue be not itfelf the end of a virtuouy 
^gcneasrfuch^ 

if wf coni^ider that alone as moft propefly 
fi)M by an ^gwt^ which he (kfigns to do, aA4 
^t what ims no way an ck^cA of his defign 
ja not ftrif^ly imputable to him, or at leaft caii* 
not gipc him any claim to n^erit or praif?, it ^tntl 
foliowr.ihai he cannot he properly faid topra^f^' 
virtae wha does 'not defigmo pra6^ife it^ to whom 
it is no obj^ pf regard, or who has it rior'^ att 
v\ his view^' . It feems ihdc^as Evident as we 
caii wiih jiny^thing to be, that an aftxoh which 
is under no inftuence or direi^ion from a mora^ 
juJ^ment^ cannot be in the praQk:4 iei^e mral^ 

I that 
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that vHieii virtuft Ts hot piirfbtd of infeiided, 
tftere is no 'virtue in thfe' ag^tf' ' Mordly good 
intention, without any Irfea of moral' gdod, fea- 
diHtfadicSioh/ To aavntuoufly is 'to dbeydr 
fi)ll6w rcafon : Bat can this be done without 
knowing and dcfigning it ? ' :'■... 
' I know, indeed, that according to* the ac- 
count Ibme have given of virtue, rt pre-foppafes 
aih intention in the agent different 'from that to 
itfclf, becaufe, according to this account, it de- 
notes only the emotion arifirtgin os tipon 
obferving anions flowing from certam * motives 
arid afFcftibns, and, in the original conftitiitlbn 
or*6ur natures, is applicable alike to aftions 
flowing from ^;fy motives. Were this accdUnt 
true, it would be a groft fallacy to fuppbfe^tfiat 
a fcnle of* virtue and duty, or any regard td^feo- 
ratgotod, can ever influence to adion. "'Btft this 
corifequence cannot be regarded by ofic( who 
fcelievcs not the opinion which implies Htj 
nor fe it with me a fmall objedion to thfe opi- 
nion, that fuch a confcquence arifes from ftf; ' 

If a pcrfon can juftly be ftyled virtuous and 
ff^e wortbyy when be never rcfleds upon vir- 
tue * and the re^fdn of his aditig is not taken 
from., any confideration of it> intelligence cer- 
tainly is not neceflfary to moral s^eocy, and 
brtitei are full as capable of virtue and oioral 
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m,^.a$ we ar«^rt^ B^fidc?, 9^igiit po^g pff^nL 

who withoq^,apy view ^ pubU(?k good, ihouj^ 
aa:identaUy maic^ ^ difcpvery that cnricfecf Jij? 
poun^ry ? May not. that, cp^fc of behayipTO 
be as well ftylcd ambiti(ms% to which the love of 
honour and power did not excite ; or ^^xfel^i 
V^hich did i)ot aim at private intcrefti or that 
friendhf^ which was attended with no friendly 
intention * ? 

, I have tb0 pleafurc to find the author of the 
CbaraSieriJiicks agreeing with me in thefc fenr- 
timents. " In this cafe alone^ fays he^ it is we 
** call any creature worthy or virtuous, when 
^\ ,1^ can have the notion of a publick^ intered^ 
^^ andean attain to the fpeculation or ienfe of 
'*. vifhat is morally good or ill, admirable or 
" . Mimqeable^ right or wrong. For though we 
*^ may .vulgarly call an ill horfe vicious, yet we 
**. never fay qf a good one, nor of any mere 
*' idecjtjor changcliqg, though ever fo gopd- 
** na^iwcd», that he is ww.thy or virtuous. So 



» 



• * En >«p tt^tf if ft/x^^n^i TfA@-. J!r^. Ethic: Lib, vL 
Ibid. Lib. ivJ Chap, iv' Arid \o the famd ptirpole in msL^ 



py 6ther plac^ . i . « . 
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• ihat If a ih-eature! be generous,' KniJ, coftdant, 
^"ihd compaffiortate, yet if hd dannDt fefltd oir 
^'-what he himfelf doei or fees thhtfs do, fo as 
^^«d-t^e notice of what is worthy* and hoheft, 
**'trrid make that notice or conception of worth 
•° and bonefty to be an objeft of his affc<flion,' 
V he has not the chara<fler of bdhg virtuous) 
^ for thus and no otherwife he is capable of 
** having a fenfe of right or wrengj *&c."^ See 
the Enquiry^ Part II. Scdl. III. And clfcwhere 
he'obferVes that, " if that which reftrains a pcr- 
•• ion' and holds him to a virtuous-like bcha- 
**'v5oarte no aflfcdlion towards -virtue or good* 
*•-' hcfs itfclf, but towards-privatc good merely, 
♦• he is not in reality the more virtuous.* Ibid. 
Seft.lV.*^^ 



'\. 



/ /.^ f ^ Q Aprs may pviii^ diffsrf pt fornpa -an4 *« dieir 
*^ jf^s pfi idH&rem (jpecles, ;»s all n^m da Qn pne.ar oljiyei^i 
** the rca| honeft man, however plain he appears, Mu 
**' that highcft fpectes bonefty itfelf, \xt view." CAaraii, 
Yoh HI. pagf 34. Siti alfi page 66. ^< B«t 410 ToM as 
<*^ he cofnes to have aff^ion towar^^ wliat ia .inoraij^ 
^ gCHx}^ and can Ukt or aiFeA futh. goid.ttor its own 
4^ Ake, a9 food and amiable in itftlf, fhen «is ke in 
♦* fdmp degree good and virtuous, and not tSl then.**'— 

'T!]!^. .^^h!j ^9)^^ s\utl)or has,. no. >¥hereti^>:|ir^ift4 dearly 
land dlilin^Iy faisfentlnnents concerning tl^eoriginittof our 
}it^% Qf virtue s but from fome expreiSoas he has ur<$d, h 

ftcwJ 
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But it «^ay be afked„ '% i^.^oot Bd9m;4|mF^a 
virtiioiw principle ? . And 4q we nor.^ppriP^ 
aU a^iomuprocecding from hV -*■! «n%^f) 
Beneval«nce> iiibas boso ihcwn, i$ of two4cU^ 
rational and i/ifiin&hx^ Raticmai benfmimci .^n^ 
tirely oomoidea wUh reditudo^ and the dK^M 
proceeding from it, with the anions proceeding 
|to|Da a r«gia'rd tQ reditudc And the iknie is ta 
he (aid of , all thofe afiedione and defires^ which 
would ftrife ir) a oature as intelligent* . 1%M r?p( 
pofiible that endeavours to dbt^tin an end which* 
as r^fonablei -we cannpt but love and chufe^ 
fhoidd not be by r^fon approved ; or thji^^^what 
is ,nece^Mily iieprahk to all beings^ fhould fid( be 
alfo Mqffdfiiy^ right t^ be furpted. 

iieem9 probable that he wa» for a fiuer and deeper fouo- 

dation of morals, than either arbitrary will or implanted 

fcnfes. &n Vol. II. pag. 36, +3, 49, 50, 53, 257. — 

iifoi. lil page 33. «^ nil account dl virtue in }m&mparf^ 

^9, iMaedi m filv^rtl accounts extnmely deficient,' parti- 

i^arly on account of his limiting Tirtoe fb much as ia 

gen<;ea) he feems to do, to the tuUivation of aaturaT af- 

^£lton laAid ' benevolehce ) and overlooking entirdy, as 

S^. Stdkt t^Utfripesy Che kkAmff bifong^ng to Virtue and 

. the piitnoipie <if' iticxiott. Yet his has, I thidir, ihaJe 

>makiy exoelleot obfcrvatioad- on virtue and providence, 

on liftfian^ manners; nor can it be enough 13inent- 

* «d, that hU |V«}udSc«« agmnft Chriitiflhity f)iive ibtit^^ 

4b^rff(iUi'tX)MMitil^dereatiTig^^he>)dtf^t^^ ^Hd 

•'flaiiiMig'Mltvorkr/- ••■ ' '*»-•• ' '^^^ ' ' ''^•'' 

But 
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r.r^^% H^it^i^ iMew/ma^ik^)riojpnGd^6 of* 

yif^t XK^r are .apy ^Qim^ floMnbg wguxiy from 

i(,.:vij^t|^()Q5. ' Ae ike as diis influoioes^ ib ikr 

(kpfifsfbifis elfe tbao) ttafoa.aiid.goodi]cfs*iDflTi^ 

qgv^: f^ad fo muoh/I ibink is t6 /be futoafied 

%tm the xnonal ivortfa of any luStibn^ or <iiiaracc>» 

t^c.j This is very agreeable to >the dotnemm 

^ticxieots and determiRation^ of mankifidw 

cVV^h^rever the influence of oiere natural tempbr 

pr inclination appears, and d pafrticukr omddd 

ji^ known to proceed frotii hencri, vnmitfj k k 

pne, love the perfon, as we GoaunorDy^da. die 

inferior creatures when they dtfcofv^r'ioyidiic6 

and iradablenefs of difpofitkm ; :but no tregari 

p^.hiM as a virtum$ agent \ialitifl^ >oi^Mm 

A foft and filly man, let him factnver fo cant»- 

plying, liberal, and good-tempcscnd^ nsrac^fiands 

Ivg^ J t) pur efteera ; becaufe <9iQ r al^ajrs ^apj^rq-* 

t)e^ lym{G be what he. is, . sot £>LinueiK)fl«nti 

any influence.of reafbn and mord^good^ifls firopi 

a happy inftlnd and bentof natuase^bom with 

^im: *And/in the fao^ manner, the tendeibfifs 

.of parent;s for theirr offspring, a ibndi modieifa 

.cxpoixng her life «ta fave her child, aid aUao- 

tions proceeding from the nearer attachments of 

nature appear to h^ve as much leis moral value, 

.^^ they arc dfiriv$4 more, from nahiojl ib^laiid, 

au^ lefs attended with (fefieKion dDtbeir ceafen- 

ablenef» 



■ * 
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sfi(waDtkig,> itifeki artnoral ai^unt iMfifittieiiri^^ 
wbedier tfae. adtion proeeedc. fttHEn kind ^^cc^ 
tba . oFt jaiijt iighBE ^afi^(3Mnc ^^ Sdt it braft- hot 

asx;Qmpaoyrfnend)3rand b^efoknt a£iioas/afid 
OMWOC but .have fome concern in producing 
tbeok Appfobation is infcparable fronv the vidsr 
of ;tbfni^ and fomfi ideas of right and v^ohg.arb 
pfdent always with all men» and muft niiofe ol: 
Xefi ijiflttcnoe ahnoft all they do. We have aA 
aibavOiddhle oon&ioufoefs of reBkude in relieving 
jaeiSaj^m pcomotiBghappinefS) and in every of^- 
&» of love and good-will to others. It h this 
€9n/kraUs Uodncfs and hatnanity^ and exsdfiis 
'ihmi into virtDes* 

3bi Jifiasrai pmceeding from univerfal, calm/diit 
^paQ^ate /benevolsnce» are by all efteetned ikbi^ 
(i»rtaato.aQdvamiable than adions plroducmg e- 
rqod or .gieater moments of good^ dJFeSed'fo 
dhofe ti> (whom nature Has more partictilarly 
linked U8| ^aad arifing ftom kind determinatfotk 
in borttiliods which are more confined and Ht^ 
^tA^ Tiieirbaifoif ffirety^ that in the fetoier 
^cafe' the ^operations' of inftind. have lefi ^tC^^ 
am kfe fenfiblcy^md the dtten tioh: lb ^hat is 
goodand righr1s)m(we)tpli^1f and jpfe- 
valenc r Were WB:pib»iffceA felihtPikas b# Wtf- 
w ■ verfal 
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^erfal beMtrolence in the fame manner that pt-* 
reots are to the care of their children^ we (hould 
fiot conceive of them as more virtuous. Tbefe 
h&s cannot be explained confiftently with the 
notion', that ▼irtue confiAs in aSing from kind 
affedione which have no connexion with, and 
cannot be derived from intelligence, and are 
incapable> in their immediate exereifc^ of being 
attended with any kifiuence from it. For why 
^en (hould not the virtue be greateft where the 
kind impulfe is ftrongefl ? Why (boiild it, OA 
the contrary^ in fuch a cafe^ be leaftof all, afid 
cnttreiy vasii(h, when all ufe of reaibn is fH^ 
eluded, and nothing but die force of in^nd ap>> 
pears ? Why, in particular, {hovHA refifting Our 
firongeft inftinds, and following fteadily in con^ 
tradidabn to them *, the determinations of cool 
imbiai&d reaibn, be confidered as the very higheft 
virtoe ? Probably, thoie who plead for this o- 
pinbn would give it up, and acknowledge What 
is now afierted, could they be convinced that 
hesievolence is eflential to intelligence, and not 
4»erely an impkoted principle or inftinft« 

AH tbefe obfervations may very juftly be ap^ 
,|died to felf-kve. Reafonaile and cairn fclf^love, 



, * More to (hh parpofe has been hoA by Mr. A^fi^t in 
his Tr^ m tbiFtwMm of Atard G^oiuft. 



*• Wtfll 9A thi''lovi(if mankinii, is entlrdy^W- 

tiibui pHttd)^: ' They art bcifh parts of 'iftfc 

Wdrf of virtub." Wfiere this is greatefl,^ftafe 
' will' be th'e men ardent and aftive fcenevolehce, 
ahd f!kcW^ tfte 'git^tett clegrde 6'f tree pitt- 
denee, me highfeft concern aoput bettering our- 
(Hves^to^e'iMfnoft; and liie tnoft eiedual and 
conft^rtt pffirfb* of pritwe bappinefe anrf p«^ 
^fediort,' in • ojip6fidoh to Whatever hindfaJctt 
and temptations to negledirthen* may be thfoWn 
in our way* - . . * 

' Ow natufdi dcfires carryk^ us to private 
gd6d' are very iflrbng, and the piirfuit of ft te 
more Ii^y to arife from thefe defires without 
any rational renexion, or interppfition of moral 
jddgttent; thafi the purfiiit of publick good ; 
whldi is otttfrtalbn why ie is^fefs confidered ab 
Tirttie; ' Avbidihg a prefent danger or f^curing a 
prefertf good to ourfefyes, is not often looked 
\tpon as in any degree i^tuotts : but the fam^ 
taHnbf be feid of endeavouring to preveiVt a 
future danger, or to fecure z futile good : The 
reafon of which IS, that we are drawn towards 
what ii»j^(g/^with a greater degree of inftinc- 
c^e^efir^'^; Ir makes more fenfible imprefi 

lions 

* This i» ttnfPtf^(HSlA- ivteOk^^^nf^^Mixfi^ 60i 
mtttfCf. Had we die fame fenfiUc determination co dif» 

Y tant 
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fions upon us, ind ftrikes our lAinds mdfe fbr^ 
ctbly. Yet^ in fome circumftaoces of oppofi^ 

tioQ 

tant good that we have to pnftnt^ how diftraded flioald we 
be in our purfuits ? How regardlefs of what is prefent, 
how impatient, how' miferable would it render us ? — - 
The confequence on the Other hand of giving us a greater 
propenftty to prefent than future good, it was eafy to fore- 
fee, would prove, that nen would be in great danger of 
chufing and refting in the one to the negled of the other. 
This inconvenience, however, (which it is the bufinefs of 
reafon and a principal part of virtue to prevent} is far from 
being equal to the contrary inconireniencies which would 
have attended a different conftitution of our natures. — It 
i^ay feem upon a general reflexion very ftrange, that per* 
fons, when a£ling folely from a regard to private good, 
ihould be capable of knowingly chufing a lefs rather than 
a greater, a prefent rather than a future much more im«* 
portant good. If we were on fuch occafions determined by 
nothing but the funple and calm view of good as fuch, this 
hSi would indeed be entirely unaccountable. But when 
we confider, that this is not the cafe, and attend to the ob«- 
fervation now niade, that we have afironger inftinAtve de- 
termination to prefent than to future good, the difficulty 
in a gr^at meafure vaniibes. The fad I have mentioned 
will not be more unaccountable thai\ a nian's following 
liis paffions and inftin£ls in any other inftances, in oppo- 
fition to his own happinefs, and all the reafons that can be 
propoied to him. -— In other words; we have z,panUttbr 
UnJimy or appeutt to prgfint goody f^piQ whence it happent^ 
that good i$ f^ from always affe&ing and influencing us, in 
proportion to the apprehended degree of its abfolute worth. 
The view of pn/nu good^ therefore, getting the better of 
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jdon from particular paffions and coinpetition 
between diflerent pleafures, a£ling from a re- 
gard even Xoprefent good may be really virtuous^ 
And, alWaySj the more remote a good is, and 
the more temptations we have x^ forego our 
own intereft^ the greater is our virtue in main- 
taining.a proper .regard tp them. In theie cafes, 
reafbn is neceflarily more called forth to interpofe 
and decide ; our paflions . lefs concur with its 
di£tates ; and our determihauons are more de^ 
rived from its authority. Some kinds of future 
good there are, the purfuit of which always 
proves virtue. Others are io agreeable to the 
lower parts of our natures, and fo connedled with 
fhrong inftind^ive defires within us, that actions 
produced by the view of them can argue little 
or no . virtue though reafpn (hould* in general 
approve. the choice of them. But when reafbn 
condemns any particular gratifications; when 
pleafures of a bafer nature ftand in competition 
with thofe of a higher nature ; or when, upon 
any account, pleafures in themfelves innocent 

the calm and difpaflxonate views of Q}xr greateft intere/l upat$ 
the wbeUj is only one inftance of what happens continually 
in the world, namely, ** blind defire, unintelligent incli-> 
\^ nation or brute impulfe, getting the better of motives 
** and confiderations, known by the mind to be of in- 
•^ • comparably greater weight," 
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ace pfOper to be refign^s in ^efe. c«fo| guill 
and blame bccoaie the cof^ucooe^ of pilffiiiiig 
thein« 

From faence we may Ae pkiol^^, b^vr far 
hope and^fear may* be virtuous principle^] and 
why) ibr idftance^ though dcMfig an adiott M 
eicape ati igifK)n>ifaiou6 deadi, or obtaib a profit 
t^d^ pl<aot» be not virtue \ yet it is virtue, in 
many inftanceS) to refrain from gratificatioiM 
which we Icnow are hurtful to us, or ID qwt a 
coorie <^ debauchery to which paffion and habit 
ftrongty ui^e us, fi-om an apprehenfion of their 
bad efieds on our heakhs and fortunes. 

Thefe obiervatsons (to which might be ad-^ 
ded many more of the fame kind) are aft very 
evident proofs of the truth of the condufion I 
wouM eftablifh $ namely, ** that the vktue of 
** an agent is always left in pr<^)ortion to the 
^^ degree in which natural temper and propen<4 
'^ fi^s fall in with his adions» inftindivcf prin<» 
*^ ciples operate, and raticma] reflexion on what 
** is right to be done, is wanting." . 

It is further worth our particular notice, diat 
the d)iervations which have been now made 
on Iclf-love, and the aftions flowing from it, 
ihew us plainly how far a conduct founded on 
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rei^;ifauti ^irinciples, and infloencod tiy the ooti^ 
fideraiibn'of the rewards and punishment to fol- 
low firtucand ticeih anodber ftate, tan bojiift-r 
fy ^iepM&nted as deflkote of moral goodne6« 
It is iatkcd furprii:iEtg> that extending our care 
to the>z9i)irirof our exiftcnce, adirig Wich a view 
to die 4ftial welfare of our natures, ami eleyating 
our min^ above temporal ofa^eds ksox of a re^ 
gard td a 1)lelled immoftaUty) it is, Ifay, fur^ 
priliiig) §iat fiich conduct (hould have 'been ettr 
in any ctegree depreciated. Ifatiy thitig gives 
dignity of charader, cind raifes one man above 
Another, tlm^ does. -If any tMng Js i^rtue, thitf 
is. Efpecially 1 as the very reward exp^^d is 
itfelf virtue ; the highefl: degrees of moral im- 
^rovement; a oear f^fetnblahee to^ 6od) op- 
portunities for ^ frio^ exfenfive beneficence, 
and admiflion into a ftate into whkb hbthing 
that defifeth can eAtef, and the love and hope 
<^ which imply the love of goodnefe. ~- In a 
word ( if in all cafes, a leafonable and Aeady 
purfaic of private happinefs amidft teaiplMions 
to forego it from paffion and prefent gratifica* 
tionsy be virtuous ; how eafy is it to determino 
what opinion we ought to entertaio ^fbi pur-* 
fiiit of fuch a happinefs as virtuotis me^ are 
taught to expeft in another world ? 

Let me add, on this bccafioni that the firm 
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belief of future rewards 'is in. the greatjeft ckgree 
advantageous to virtue, as it raiies our ideas of 
its dignity by (hewing us the Deity engaged in 
its favour, and as it takes bS every diftajde to 
the practice of it arifing from felf-lQvb>;fitB us at 
liberty to follow the good indinatifld^ of 'our 
hearts, gives all good afie3:ions' within.. lis r<J9in 
to exert theuEifelves, nay engages us, by an ad** 
ditional motive of the greateft weight, to cultin 
vate them as much as poilible, and thufs, by oc<* 
cafioning a courie of external anions flowing 
from them, gradually ftrengthens and exalts 
them, and fixes, confirms, and cheriihes thq 
habit and love of virtue in th^ mind^ 

. But to return to the main purpofe of (his 
chapter. — What has been faid^ of virtuous ac* 
tions may edfily be applied to vicious actions. 
Thefe can be no farther in the agent vicious, 
than he knew or might have known thefti. 
to be fo. The wrong can be no farthet chargCf 
able upon bim^ than htfaw it, and a<Ked inop* 
pofition to iMfenfe of it. Or, to fpeak agree* 
^bly to a foregoing obferv^tion, and perhaps 
moce properly, the vicimfnefs in an adion is no 
farther the agent's, ^than the vicious adtion is 
his ; and no more of the vicious adion is his^ 
than was induded in his intention. 

a When 
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When it appears, that a petibn ivad ^fuf- 
picion of wrong in an a<ftion performed by hioi^ 
and that he would certainly not have done it^ 
had he entertained fuch a fufpicion, nothing can 
be more unjuft than to charge him^ in this par*, 
ticular^ with guilt and ill*defert. His being 
thus unfufpicious^ it is true, may be the effed of 
criminal error and careleifiiers \ but then in tbefr 
lieS' the giiilt, and not in the confequent aflions 
theo^fclves which are performed with the ap- 
preheniion that they are innocents Every fin«> 
gle adion of a being has in it ibme precife and 
fixed degree of guilt, innocence or virtue, which 
is entirely determined by his perceptions, views, 
and ftate of mind at the time of doing it, and 
cannot be rendered greater or lefs by what went 
before. it> or. what comes after it What 
has .been once trae of an event, mu(l al- 
tWays reoiain true of it What is at the time 
of perfiirmanc^, the real determinate charac*- 
ter of an ^adtion, in refped of commendable*- 
Befs or blamcablen^fs, mud for ever remain its 
charader without increafe or diminution. •— The 
pernicious confeqaepces ariiing from an a£Uon 
aggravate its guilt, .only fo far as the agent, 
when he did it, foreiaw or fuTpe^d ibem^ or 
had fonie confcioufhefs diat he ought, to have 
taken greater care, and confidered better what 
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might prove die effeds of his candud. A firrles 
of >evil adiofis may alfo be the occafion of other 
evil adlions, which when only mattriatty evil, 
may indeed often be a very ievere pmiiibaieiit 
of former wickednefst but cannot incceafe the 
agent's guilt, or fulled: to further punifhoienC 
This can be the confequcnce only, when fuda 
actions are themielves criminal, or |nftance$ of 
the vidation of confcience and repetitions of 
fomier wickednefe. If we are to lay it dowa 
for true, that one £iiiky (lep may taint all the 
actions to which it may unhappily have beee the 
introdu&kon> whatever oar prefent fenfe of them 
may be ; or^ that con&^uedces ariiiog froogi 
afkiops which we did not ^re&et^ tender, them 
criminaU how deplorable is our a)ndsttQn? 
For who can ever know all the efl^s that will 
lefult from his actions ? or be fure, inrnumy in*- 
ftances, when acting upon particular opiniona) 
that throughout the wh$)le progreft cf hia 
^oug^ts in forming them» he was under no 
influence from any undue bya(s * ? 

Let 

* It might have been further worth remarking here^ 
chat trui opi nkNis «re often tfaa effeAs of guilt as weU at 
/^ones* and that when thejr are fo, they arc op le6 ail^ 
pable, and muft hs^ve the fame cffoQs on the imputable na«- 
ture of the adiions occafioned by them. — This, by the 
way» fliould be more confidered by us, when we juftify 
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Let k oot be imagined that what has been 
now aflerted^ has a tendency to render mm 
oeglig^nt in their enqi^MS. Though a xtzsof 
or drunken man may not be iinmediately blames, 
ible in doing many aftiooa in themfelves very 
evil^ yet for a man to put himielf into a (late ia 
which he knows he (faaU \ic Uabk to do i«ich 
t^lionsy is extremely wicked Hie dif&mnoe k 
not great, between doing what we foreiee may 
catiie us to do an evU Mindly and nhknowing^ 
ly, and doing the eviL.delfl>eratdy« / 

This (hews us^ how inexcufable all voluntary 
ignorance hy and of how great importance it is» 
that we avoid all unfaimefs in forming our fen- 
timents. No upright perfbn can h6 indifierent 
about diis. We have not indeed on any occa« 
fion more fcope for virtue, or better opportuni^ 
ties for exerdfing fome of the nobleft difpofitions 
of mind, than when employed m enquinng af- 
ter truth and duty ; and, confidering the diA^ 
mal evils which may arife from diihonefty 
here; how fad it is to have- the light that h 



our cenfores of others for fb(?ireifr^s, by fajiiigit tSiiey pro* 
tped ftcm ^miaai di^ofitjOAf: MtA prejudipeft.. For wm 
fHirtelyesi, bowev^: right QMr«|)tfilQffft majr lie, mcofadif 
\>]BmeakW t>n tbeir tceomir* ^liaras tbey'krc owbg totte 
Ukecrimiiial ^fyoC\tiof\^ mt fmcced frofli ftSicyiim^^ciu 
oefi, negligence, <or 4ny odif r jmpj^ CAftfet. 
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m us darknefs^ and to what mazes of error, 
fopcrftition and deftru£live condud^ a mifguided 
jtidgment may lead us ; we cannot be too di- 
ligent in labouring rightly to inform our con^ 
£^entes \ or too anxious about obtaining juft 
apprehenfionSy and freeing ourfelves from the 
power of whatever prejudices or paffions tend to 
warp our minds, and are inconfiftent with that 
coobefs, candour, and impartiality which are 
indifpenfibly neceflary qualifications in one who 
would difcover what is true and right. 

Thus have I given what I think the true ac<* 
count of the nature and requifites of praSiical 
virtt$f. I obferved firfl: of all, that it requires 
liberty and intelligence. But what I have chief- 
ly infilled on, is, that we charafterize as virtuous 
no anions flowing merely from inflindli ve dc- 
£res> or from any principle except a regard tQ 
virtue it/elf. This, I have endeavoured to prove, 
to be the object of the fupreme affection and 
the ultimate end of a virtuous * zgentoisjidcb. -r 

>. ^ This, tn reathy, is but little mere than msuntaining; 
wbat cannot poffibly be denied, that it ought to be the firft 
care of every reafonaUe being to do all that be thinks to be 
light, and to abftain from all that he thinks to be wroug s 
•r^ tiiat reafon, as it is the frimpaly ought to be the Amft 
V9g and governing facultff in eyery rejUbnable beix)g% 

Virtue* 
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Virtue, if I have argued nght, rtiiift be deliredi 
loved, and praftifed bri its own a'ccGutifMf*; 
Nothing is any exercife of it, but whlat pK)Cd6flfe 
from an inward relifli for it iand regard to it, 'foi* 
its own falce. — It has alfd, Thope, been fuffidi 
cntly explained, how benevolence and felf-love, 
and the adioils.to which they excite'iis, as far as 
morally good and praife-worthy; are derivdl 
Irom this fource. Nothing would be more un^ 
reaibqable thaii for any one furdier to urge, tb^^ 
a regard to the divine will is a principle of vir- 
tuous conduct, not reducible to that I have in- 
lifted on, Is it not from a fenie of duty that vir^ 

t *' From the diftin£lton between felf-love, and the le-* 
^' vera! particular principles or affei^ions in our nature^ 
H we may fee how good ground there was for the aiTertibnf 
^^ maintained by the feveral antient fchools of philofophy^ 
i^ againft the Epicureans^ namely, that virtue is to be pur- 
*^ fued as an end eligible in and for itfelf. For if there be 
^' any principles or affedions in the mind of man diftinA 
^^ from felf-love -, that the things the principles tend to* 
^' wards, or that the objeds of thefe aiG^ions are each of 
'* them In themfelves eligible, to be purfued on its own 
^' account, and to be refted in as an end, is implied in the 
^< very idea of fuch principle or affedion. They, indeed^ 
** ailerted much higher things of virtue, and with verj^ 
^* good reafon ; but to fay thus much of it, that it is to 
*^be purfued for itfelf, is to fay no more of it than may 
«« be truly faid of the objeift of every natural afFe£Uon 
f * whatfoever." Prefiicc to Dr. Buil&*s Sermons, p. 33^4 ' 
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|80us agents obey the wSI of God f Wblrt 
fnmt would ihere bo in obeying it, out of i 
blind awe or {evfi\t fjread» unaccompanied wiA 
•ny knowledge of it fts j^ and iecpmiii\gf The 
true ground then of moral merit in dut cafe, il 
evidently the influence of moral difocrnment. 
Here, a^ in all other iniUnces, . ^' the ultimata 
^ %iDg of virtuous praiSice in mafonable bc^ 
*^ ingi^ , is die reafonabk faculty ttielf, die con* 
** Jderatim of duty^ or. the perception rf right !^ 
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C H A P. IX. 

Of the different Degrees tf Virtue and 
Vicey and the Methods of efiimating 
them. Of Difficulties attenditig ib» 
FraBiee ff Virtue^ the Ufe of trial 
in forming reafonahle Beings to 
Virtue^ and the Bj[entiak of a good 
msd. iiod CharoEkrL 

THROUGHOUT the whole of this Trca-^ 
tife, until the laft chapter, I had confix 
dered virtue more generally and abflraAly ; its 
nature, foandatbn, obligation, and principal di- 
tifions. I have, in that chapter, confidered it 
more particuliarly in its reference to adual prac- 
^e, and the capacities and wills of moral 
agents ; and I am now to proceed in thus con- 
fiderii^ it, and to fhew, what is meant by the 
various degrees of it in different actions and cha- 
racters, and how we compute them ; how far 
the temper fhould be formed by it^ and what 
relation die faculty that perceives it bears to our 
other powers. 

What 
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What ha8 been already faid has, in 
meafure, prevented me on feveral of thefe heads^ 
and therefore' the le&; fhall be faid concerning 
them now. 

, From the preceding chapter, we mayeafily leara 
the true fource of theyarious degrees of virtue and 
Vice which we conceive in adions and charafters. 
It ip / as there ibewn, . the reflexion on therM* 
finjofth tbing, or the rigit ofthecafe^ and the 
iofluence this has upon us, that conftitutes us 
virtuous and rewardable. It it the intention or 
porpofe of virtue itielf, that renders an adion 
the obje£t of moral praife and efteem. Now 
the greater this influence ; or the more explicit^ 
^mple» fhidty and fteady this intention, the 
greater neceflarily muft we acqount the virtue, 
and the more muft we admire the adtion. 
Hence then, *' the degree of regard or difre* 
^ - gard, of attachment or want of attachment to 
^* truth and rectitude evidenced by actions, is 
what determines the judgment we make of 
the degree of moral good and evil in them/' 
External aSlions are to be confidered as flgns of 
the motives and views of agents. We can, in 
genera], ipfer the latter from the former with 
fi)fficient certainty. But when this happens to 
be impradticable, we are rendered incapable of 
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iN-onouncing any thkig concerning the me/dt or 
ikaierit (^ actions. 

The rule I have now laid down, will be foi^ 
ficiendy explained and proved^ by attending* t^ 
die following fadts. 

Doing a good a&ion which we have few or 
imall techptationis to omit^ has little virtue in it i 
for the regard to virtue muft indeed be very low 
in that being, who will not be engaged by it to 
do a good a&ion, which will coft him but Utde 
trouble and expenice, or which thwarts not (en* 
fibly any of his natural ddires. — When Ocular 
mtereft, love of fame, curiofity, refentment, or 
any of our particular propenfions conipire wkh 
wtue in exdting to an action, it is in the fame 
{MOportion virtuous as the apprehenfion of it$ 
ledJtode influenced to it, which can never be 
accounted n^ich, when the a^ion is known to 
fall in with^e bent and hdmour of our minds 
and the current of our paffions.-^ When diSSr^ 
culties occur, and fecularintereft, hunlour, vani-^ 
ty, or ai^ of our inferior powers cla(h widi vir^ 
ttae, the d^ree of it is in proportion to the diffi^ 
culties furmouoted, or the number and violeiUii 
of the paiEons it overcomea. -—When all or'fe? 
vera] ofthe different ^cies of virtue unite iii 
^g^ging to. one and the fame adtion, doing it 
in theie circumflances, argues lefs virtue than 

if 
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if it btd besn done from die CDoAtoMtott of 
one of them iingly. Thus % znj ^vtn rigbt 
a€Hon attended with given' (fiffloikieS} and per- 
ibnned with equal eSi&f and ifdwitig ma^ 
from gratitude^ is more virtuous, than if aifo * 
ttgard to pubKck' and private imereft> to joftice 
skiid to^ veracity bad scquired it, and had coa^ 
cttcred m producing it. Hence, therefore; tbt 
tittue muft be ffreat4fi^ when any fingle ^Mciea 
cf it, when every view of what is decent and fit^ 
cnrei-y decifion of our pradtical j^dgtnent^ it 
fuffident to det crm kt e us in oppofition 'to M 
tiBmptations ; when we are ready to fblkMf 
mbere^ever virtue leadi as^ and pofie& ibch a 
moral ftnfibility as to (hrink from every affiOar^ 
ana of wrong, and fnch a horror at guUt as^ m 
dread all the approaches to it. ^ 

With tofy^Gt to^viciooa a^ons, we may ob^ 
lerve in general^ that the (ame ciFcumfiancea 
winch diminifh the virtue of any a£fcioiH increafi 
the vice in omitting i^ and vice ^imftu Tba 
commiffioi of an evil to wliich. we have Iktlt 
temptation, though there can be but litde virlM 
in abfiaining from it^ is yet always very Griffli*^ 
sal ; for it (hews very gnoot Weakneis of the 
moral principk. — When an^ aSicm i& not at ait 
refledoi upon as evd, there can be no difcegard 



to vittttie (hewn^ ahd tfaerefere oo goilt oontrad^ 
fi^mmm WhcQ dO SiQaovi is rcfleded upon as onil, 
bot the inotiveB to commit it are very ftroog 
Md orgen!t, the .^ilt attending the commifiion 
of it is dimintflied, and all that can be inferred 
iss not the aifduU^ but die con^arative weakneft 
of the. virtaoas principle, or its inferiority in 
ftrength to fbme other principles. *— * The more 
deliberately any wrong adion is done, the more 
nricfcfld it tppears to us ; bee^afe, in this cafe, 
reaibn and confcience have time to gather tfadr 
irfcde fbrccy and exert their utmoft ftrengthj 
kit. nevecthelefs are conqucced. For this ma.?* 
4bn^ a fii^le aft of vice, when thus deliberate 
and wilful, may be the ftrongaft proof of a bad 
Bionil ibte, or a fuffipient indication of tfaf 
whole moral eharafier ; which cannot be £ud 
4»f any feults of farpcize, to which the violence 
of fuddm paiSons may ibmetimes hurry mco^ 
•iim In a word ; the greater the evil itielf is thaC 
4 man commits, the more it contradids, not 
«ily Im ideas of reditude, but his inilin Axw 
dkfirtsi the gf eater number of the differeqt 
lunds of moral obligation it violates; the 
clearer Ym perception is of wrong in it ; the 
longer hi$ time for reflexion, and the leis 
tke mimber and ftreogth of his tempta-* 
tioAS I the greater vice is he chargeable with» 
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and the more flagrant is his gcdlt On : die 
other hond^ it is evident, that by increafing^tke 
number and ibredgth - of the temptations^ and 
Idlening die time for reflexion and the fenfib^of 
wrong, the degree of guilt in.an evil adion vftll 
be dimitiifhed^ and may chae bb'redacfcd fo 
low, that all difapprobation of tbe agent 'fliatt 
vaniih. .... 

, From- thefe obfervations we may drftWlfae 
^fdlowing inferences. .; i 

; Firfi^ The difficulties fiifmpantedenhiMidbg 
the virtue of the chara€ler, no otherwileithaa 
as they evidence a drider attachment torjj^ 
teoufiiefs, and more influence of the viscooua 
firinciples it is plain^ that they can; by -^no 
means be ejfential to virtue. As long as jdoie 
degree of virtuous attachment is the ; laviey it 
matters not whether or no any oppofidon is iub* 
<iued : The charadier remains eqnaily wottby. 
The man who, in a courfe of goodnefsiiiBeeis 
with le& hindrance than another from his 
pafiions and temper, maybe equally virtuous^ 
if he has in* him that aflTedion to goodne(s, 
which would engage him, if he had the faoie 
* opportunities and trials with another, equaUjito 
maOer the fame hindrances. Difficulties sBd 
inconveniencies attending virtue are the means 
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o£rflicwingtp..oth|rs,.who c$nno5 fee imnne- 
diacely («to out hqatrt^j wba( is in us> or whgt 
9qr ixior!^ tgO^i? jls* Anci they have alfo the. 
kXkffim%f&^^n^Q ourfelvesi Th^ awaken 
9iir (ktt;i^on')|o righteoufneis and goodoefe; 
they call forth* the moral principle to exert itfelf 
JB a.fnft^noc not ocherwife poHible^ and thus, 
become the means of ^ producing Wronger, vir- 
tuous efiprtSj, and , of increafing the force and 
dominiop of reafon within us^ and of improving 
and confiriping virtuous habits ^. -^ Thidfe . aro 
the i^ea of the difficulties and temptatioi^ at- 
tending virtuous practice; . but then k muil be 
acknQwlc(%ed that, in fome refpefts, th^y are 
likewife the caufes ef very great evils aud dif- 
^vantages* > If they arc the means of imprpvx' 
sng virtue^ they are alfo the means o^.-owvc. 
whelming and ruining it. If they -give rif? tp 
moral difcipline, they like wife hinder itj^thqr 
produce moral depravity, and occalion all the 
corruptions . and vices of the world* It would 
be foreign to my prefent purpofe to eatqr intio. $fi 

* If furmountiog of difficulties, or f^bduing oppofi- 
Vion, is not what properly conjiitutes the virtue of an agent, 
lifoliows, that neither is It what conftitutes h\s merit or 
tewtrdabknefs^ any further than as it may be t;h< n&eans of 
im^oving his virtue, aiid, s^c the fame tinie, gf dimioiihing 
lAizfrefent happinefs attending it. 

,, Z 2 ' expla- 
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ea^anatipa of this fad. t carnxx faonvew 
omit digreffing fo far as to obfervc^ that vn 
cannot certainly iay, how far die e?ils I have 
mcntbned, might have beta piwanled among 
Jbcings like ourfelves, growing np gn^iudly to 
the ttie of reafon, and, in the mean tirae^ under 
a neceffity of acquiring fixne baUis or other» 
and of being guided by inftindive pnociplps ? 
Can virtue be dicipUned and tried without being 
iudangered? or endangered without being (bme- 
^mes bft f Can we acquire any iecority or 
confirmation in virtue, till we are habituated to 
it ? And before the habit is acquired, and in 
the dawn of reafbn, muft there not be die ha-* 
2ard of degenerating ? 

It may, indeed, be faid, that an otdu of be- 
ings may be (o made, and, in the beginning 
of ,thcir beings, fo circumftanced, diat, while 
vtfapy are advancing towards maturity of reaibn, 
jmd acquiring fufficient views of die nature and 
excellence of virtue to keep them fteady in the 
praiSice of it, their inclinations and defires (hall 
alwajrs coincide with their duty, and no habits 
he liabk to. be con traded which are unfavour- 
ab)e to it And this, for aught I kqoWi may hfi 
.poffibk; and, for this rcaibn and many o^era^ 
it muft be owned, that the prefent ftate of men 
has a great deal in it, which we are not capable 

•f 



^;^tcCountIng for. ' It ^ would in truth' bci^ 
(bange if it had noi^ or rf airy objeft in nhxxtt 
had not, c6nfidering our iktion andfhnding^ ill 
Ac utoiverfe and the fliortnefs of our vici)^s^.— ^ 
But, be this as it will, ft cannot be improper i6 ^ 
oblerve, that, as the natures and circumfbnce^ 
of men ndw are, had their defires and" their 
duty always coincided, we might, after mudi 
tidie fpent in* a practice materially virtuous, been 
£> little eftabliifaed in true virtue, the moral 
principle might, all the while, have lain io dor- 
mant, that, upon a change in our fituation, the 
flighteft temptation might have led us aftray. 
But dfficulties attending the difcharge of dttr 
duty, and particular defires dravring us Contrary 
to it, have a tendency, by obliging us ta a ihore 
amdouk, attenth^, and conftant ezerdfe of viif- 
€ue, in a peccdiar manner, to accelerate t)ttrprQ« 
grefs id it and eftablifh our regard to it; And 
though, at firft, the virtuous principle maybe 
fcarcely able to turn the balance in its own fa-^ 
' vottTj or but juft prevail $ yet etery repeated in- 
ftance, in which the inward ^ring of virtue thus 
exerts its utmoft force, and overcomes oppdfi- 
tioh, gives new power to it * : And it has pftQn 
tJ3ta2XLy happened^ that viitoous men by a courie 

i 

* S«e ifae Chapter on Mv«i G0»tnmunt mibe ^Ugy. 

Z J of 
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of virtuous ftruggles and long pradice of -fclf* 
denial, by being accuftomed to repel tempta* 
tjoos, to leftrain appetite, and to contemn fof^ 
fcriogs, when not to be avoided with innocence, 
have gradually lb ftrengthened the virtuous prin- 
ciple and efl:abli(hed the fovereigrity of coDfiri^ 
ence in themfelves, that their difficulties have 
in a manner vani(hed ; temptations have growa 
feeble, and virtue has become eafy and ddight^ 
ful. And let it be well minded, that though 
this is the period in which the difficulties of 
fucb peribns are leajlj yet it is alft) the period 
in which their virtue is greattfi. The truth 
therefore is, that the difficulties a virtuous' agent 
meets with prove, in general, only the iefeBi of 
his virtue. Had he a fufficicnt degree of virtu*, 
he could meet with no difficulties ; and the mone 
pf it he poflefles, the lefs efFed has any given 
degree of temptation in turning him afide ftom 
it, or difturbing his refolutions ; the more lAaf- 
ter he is of every inclination' within him ; the 
more fuperior he is to every foe that can attack 
him; the lefs reluctance he feels in the dis- 
charge of his duty, and with the more pleafure 
and ardor he adheres to it. 

Ho\v uhreafonable now muft it appeak* to af« 
firm, that human virtue exceeds that of angels^ 
tic^aufe of the oppofition it encounters I or to 
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ft||ard it as a^ queiHon of difficulty, whether the 
exGellence of the moral charaAer of the Deity 
would not be increaied, if he had within hirh 
fbfbe difpolitionsa contraty to goodnefs ? <-— Can. 
thevery circumftances which argue imperfe&ton 
in virtue^ add to the merit of ifc ? As much fu- 
perior as is (ipe virtue of angels, {o much the Idfs 
capable muft it be of being endangered by an/ 
difficulties, .or at all afieded by caufes which 
would put an entire end to ours. As. much 
higher Qs their reafort is and more per&d their 
natures, i^ much thelefs muft every thing weigh 
with them, when fet in oppofition to virtue; 
(o much the more' • fenfible they mtift be» that 
nothing is of confequence, nothing worth wifli- 
ing for, when compared with virtue', or wheii 
not to be obtained without violating it. — With 
refped to the Deity particularly ; fuch is the per- 
iedion of his nature, and fuch ' his 'diibernment 
of thd nature, glory, ^nd obligation of the eter- 
nal laws of rigbteoufbefs^^ that nothing what* 

• foever 

* The manner of. ipcaking here ufed concerniag the 
Deity isfmtable to our common ways of conceiving of hi^ 
perfe£Hons ; and it is fuch ad we are under sLn^ce/Sty of 
ttfing^ diDughi not ftriSly proper. It is generally indeed 
ibarce poffible to fpeak otherwife than improperly of him. 
He that approves the fentiments on this fubje£t, which 

Z 4 iiave 
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fohfct can coitte m cofbpetitioii widb diem, m; 
Im^ uif tenddtiOf lo <kftw han afi^ fmuk 
ibttnk His hidfal ;ett<]|enot coofifts in 6»h a 
^degree tif {>iirfty ot^)bMint&i e« readers hin vi«* 
capi^lc of hcmg^^ff^tiJ to ^vil^ and taifis bioi 
kfiaicely abo^ dl poffibilitf'ii' a bya6 46 ele- 
vate from what is right To liipfioft ^fiicb a 
^by^s in him, is to fuppdb hiai< of fimla and db^ 
lived wifdom and goodncTs. If he pre^aife oyer 
it; but only in a limited d^fet> or fo^ that 
ibtnt badcif ardneft is left, it will fi>l]ow, dia( 
he is not f<miffkteiy^ood *• If he prevails owfr 
it infinitdjr or p^rfe^tly, fo that no relodaoo^ 
remains, and no prcrpOrtion eufts betwe^ ks 

hvft been MiveM in the fifth chapter, tny eaCIy mr*- 
red by them all fuch forms of expreffion, whenever they 
occur. 

* What it here laM, may be illufirated by fiibftittieui^ 
fiwer an the room of vinut^ md comparing the oppofition 
the latter may meet with, to that which the former may 
meet with, in produciAgany partrcular edfe^. The^nMr 
of a being is the fame, whether it meets with any oppofi- 
tion or not. The difficulties it finds, .in oveicoming Op^ 
"' l^ofition, prove in general otiif its weaknde : The greater 
the povt^er is, the lefii difficulty it miift find in pr^uctng 
any given cifed) ; and, wh^n fuppofed infinite, as in the 
l^eity^ the very notion of diCculty and oppofldoo becoteet 
a contradi<3ion, ^ 

influence 
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ioflvwnce aod the linBiMKe <Df inoral n»£litiuile| 
ilMQiWiU be the fam«46 to b^v^oo fuch b|n£(» 
OT to meet nHdk oo oppdHianr ^tippaimi^ji^ 
k^ thotf the . fi^>poii(^ «£• idifiicildies atteo^juag 
th^ pcsfeA ^dod^eft of. the Deiiy» or o£4irp(k- 
fitims in him cootruy to reftitudey by which. ^ 
jDwy at firft fight feem, that his moral pcrfeo- 
tion would foe iocreaTcdi overthrown k. •*^,B)it^ 
in truth, we know not what we fay^ when we 
talk in this manner, or make fi^pofitbns of t)^ 
Ib0t« Jn a necf iiary, fimple nature there can ^be 
no jarring principles. It is fuppofing a ^xsntTja-* 
difiioQ to foppofe, that a being, who is pu^e^ 
abfira&y origifud^ ii^Smte reafoUy can pofleis a^ 
tendencies repignant to req/ony or any that do 
not corndde with it, and rdblve dienilelves in- 
to it. 

From thefe obfervatbns alio it appears, that 
what has been faid of the extemiatkKi ot guilt 
by the firength of temptatbns, muft be onder^ 
ftood with fome reftri^ons. Pov that tempta^ 
tations anjrmgy may argue nothing more^ 
than that our power of reiiftance is weak ; that 
the fpring of virtue, the contrary force in our 
minds which fliould repel them, is relaxed or 
bool^en* How wretched an excnie then for vice 
is this, as it is frequendy pleaded t To what 
do temptatk)ns conmionly owe their ilrength, 
1- but 
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but to ftrong'cvil liaKts ffic guilty pcrfon hai 
cohtfadcd, ind' the low and languifliing (late 
of W$ moral pow^a? And'^hbw afbfurd ii 
it W'makc the waAt of virtue \a plea fer -the 
^aht of virtue, and to juftify ^ilt by gwlt? — 
However} though the idea dffixed to the term 
great ^ when applied to tcmpteftions, like ll» 
fame idea whcfn applied to bodies,' be wholly r6* 
lative, or the rcfuk of a comparifon between our 
moral and our other principles; yet there ate »n^ 
donbtedly different degrees of teniptation, swid 
feme cohceivaUe by us, for which no hiKiian^ 
virtue couldbe a match. And though <wrr Ka^^ 
blcncfs to be overcome by any temptationsf 
af ifes from thtf imperfection of human virtues 
yet,' as* all temptattorrs are far from eqiial; beih^ 
overcome by fbme of them may argui fef left 
defeftof virfuc, than being overcome by others; 
which is^ all that is meant by their extenuating 
guilt. . No one, for inftance, uiU fay, that a 
crime committed through fear of immediate tor- 
tures aiid death, implies equaV guilt wHh the ' 
fame crime committed to avoid (bme flight in- 
convenience. . 



' I 



* Secondly^ We may remark, that what has 
been faid on the fubje(^'of tHe'prefent encjuiry, 
has little or no relation to the queftion, whether 

there 
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are any difiertnt.dc^ecs of o^eSHfve rig^t 
and wrong in adlion6,and de^eripiQes,not)biQg.i^n- 
ccraing it. Though there were noiliffercpt^d€h 
grecs of right and. wrong iathis fepfe ^tbpugli^. 
thefe chara^ers werq fuppofed to be a^iblute.aod^ 
complete, or not at all, in every fingle objedt ta 
whi<;h they areapplied } there would iHll foe the 
fame room left ^r an infinite variety of 4^gFeR9 
of virtue aod vice, of merit and guilt. /Vz i^oifs y 
and alfo in aSionSy confidered, not in their a^« 
Johde and 4iifir4i&. fenre> bqt relatively, to thein-r 
teniioae and views of reafonable beings, or aa 
Jigns and effe&s of their regard to aij^kte virtue K 
.It is thftis mod commonly we confider adiona, 
•and this is the true iburc^ and meaning of the 
' different degrees of commendation aqd blame, 
of praife and cenfure we beilow upon them» 
and; of the various appellatioiA and phra&s by 
which thefe are Signified* And though^ femcr 
times, we fpe&k of anions as being, in the for* 

^ This diflindliQn ba5, I believe, been greatly over*- 
lopked in tbe djfpuie I have here in view. An ingenious 
writer, in proving the Inequality of good and bad a<3ion$, 
in oppofition to the Siouit, plainly means their ineqifSiliiy 
' in this laft feiife ; and, one would thinic, the Steins pouM 
never mean feriouily, to aflert their equality in any other, 
f ban the former of thefe /« nfes. See Mr. Grcve^i Sjffifm of 
jiioral Phihfftri^ p. 262, ^c, Vol. I. See alfo Cic. Parad. 

mer 
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mer 'fenfe, more or Ids tight or wrong t dii^ 
perhaps, is to be underftood in nwoh the ftme 
fiianner with the greater or lefs rations of tna^ 
themadcians, or with the diffi^rent degrees of 
quality and inequality in quantities. 

Vnbirdfy^ It may be worth obferving, how 
very deficient Dr. Hutchefin'% manner of com* 
pnting the morality of adions is ^. For this 
pnrpoie he gives us this general Canon. ^* The 
^^ virtue is as the moment <^good produced, 
^ dirainilhed or increafed, by the private intD- 
'* rdl concurring wAb or oppofing it, divided by 
^ the ability." This jrtaiftly takes for granted,, 
as all lus (Ubfequeht rules liketvtfe do, that b^ 
fievoience is the whole of virtue; and that no 
«dion, directed merdy to private happineis, ^x- 
by which any thing is intended, befides ibme 
overbalance of publick good» can be, in any 
degree, Vktuous. How very nuiimed fuch te 
idea of virtue is, I have endeavoured to (hew. 
Some of the noblef^ ads of Virtue,, and worft 
ads of wickednefs, may be thoie which have 
only ourielves, or the Deity, for their objeds ; 
And mmj relating to our fellow *- creatures* 

* Vid. Enqmry cBnarmng Motal Cfiod aid Evil^ SeA. }• 
Art. II. and ZtSt. 7. Art. 9. 

which^ 
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N^rfaich, not being viewed as the means of any 
moment of good» or of niirecy, muft, according 
to the foregoing canon^ be wholly indifferenn 
««- If, inftead of ienewience^ we fobflitutei in 
the rules he has given, regapdfo rigbt^ or attach^ 
went to virtue and duty ^ they will, I thitiki be 

in the fhainjuft. 

» • 

FMrtbfy. We may further obfcrve, that the 
res^on, which has been ibmedmes given for the 
greater amiablenefs of (bme good actions than 
others^ namely, their being more free, cannot 
be jttfb It is very improper to fpeak of degrees 
t>f natural liberty and neceflity. Between 
'being the efficient of an efied, and not the 
efficient; between determining ourfelves, and 
not determining ourfelves $ between agency and 
Its contrary^ th^re feems no conceivable mediam« 
JBvery a<ft of volition I am confcious of^ if ^ 
a£t,.muft be entirely mine^ and cannot be more 
or lefs mine. It is no obje^flion to this^ that two 
or three or any number of caufes may cpnciir 
.in pro4uciflg one and the f^^me effeA : For theA 
each caufe has its own proper (hare of the effedt 
to produce^ which diis caufe alone prqduces^ 
and which it would be abfurd to fay, he was 
,hdpe4 t9 pi^oducp* -~ Sefides, yolnntai^ detei:^ 
mination is not 9 complex and compounded, but 

iimple 



^p^e^^ which, admits not Qf more tbaa 
«oe cauCe or, pdnciplc;^ it rbcmg a conttadi(3iQa 
tp fuppofe, , that the determinatioa of a bei(^ 
.«g«^ |pie, partly i^/lj ^^d ps^xdyjbmewbatej/e's^ . . 
. Bat weaving this^ let us turn pur thoughts tQ 
ivhat will he more eafily underftood, and conii- 
der, that> by the neceflity which is £iid to diiiU'- 
ni(h the merit of good anions, mud be meant, 
not a natur/il {whkh would take away the whole 
idea, of action and will) but a mral neceflij^y or 
fuch as arifes- from the influence of motives and 
affeftioqs on the mind a or that certainty of der 
.teripiuic^ one waj^ which may take place i^n 
fuppoiition of certain views^ circamftances^ and 
principles of an agqnt. ^ Now> it is. undeniable, 
,t^t the very greateft neceffity of this fixt is 
confident, with, . nay ^ is implied in, the idea of 
the mofl perfedt and meritorious virtue; and, 
consequently, can by no means be .what, of it^ 
JelfxMCT leffens it *. The more confidently we 

« 

* If, when it is faid, that a virtuous aAion is more ami* 

able the lefs heceflary it is, the meaning be, that it will be 

more tmtaUe the lefs the agent is urged to it by infiindtiv^ 

defires, or any motives difiin& from virtuous ones ^. this 

will be very true. But then, what increafes the virtue of 

, the adion in this cafe, is not the mere circumdance of its 

'being lefs neceflary, but its proceeding more from the folc 

iniluence of love to virtue ; "agreeably to what has been 

1 HUerved in the bcginniog of tbii chapter^ : 

' . . may 
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may depehd on a bc«ng'< doikig tin^ad^h/Wha^ 
convinced of ita/.^priety/.wfaMevvi'^'d^^ 
Qiay'lk in. bis: way^t tor^ moraHy^rpcikmgy.the 
tnoie effii^btfs^dndiinconqvefablethesinfluehce 
(pf ic;QDfeienc(^'Ui wttfif n him, ifieunbreamiabld 
we muft think him. >~ InJike inaniker, thencidft 
abandoned and deteftable (late of wickedne^ 
Hn^es chegfdateft neceffity. pf finning, and^he 
gceat^ft degree of moral impoteiKe. He is •&« 
•moil victoui man, who is mod enflaved by.etU 
iifl[biCs» orm Whom appetite has gained ib far this 
a£;ertdant> and the regard to virtue and duty !i 
io f(K weakened, that we can, at any timef, with 
^ertaidty fovetel, that he will do evil when 
^iraiptcd fo it. Let me thcmforis, by the way^ 
jtfmark, that eircry .idea of liberty muft be vety 
Qnoheous^ wUch outkes it incoofiftent with the 
fpoft abic^ute and. Complete certainty or neceffiiy 
^ the kind I h^^ now taken notk:e of, »r 
whitb fuppofes it io overthrow all fteadincli of 
cbarader and condu£t« The greateft inihience 
of motives thai can rationally be conceived, or 
which it is poflible for any one to maintain^ 
without running into the palpable and intolei- 
i-able abfuniity of making them pbyfical efficients 
Mfid agents^ can no way affect liberty. And k 
is, furely,. vcry.iurprifing,. that our moji mHi^ 
determin.ation»ihouIdbeimagiQed tohwpxw^ 
I of 
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for iUk vci}Ffmifati»i» /n%pfteJ nottMkj^ao^ 

.iA:giio4 from the aooowt ^dkk^^kas-Ai^uif 
, gkira.Q&the various (fogree$ of vin!no>iidtBefr 
litin adtom and of the manooriB wUckttie tSI^ 
MMfc iriM'ni^^we oay fee why, ^^ wbffi w jud j gg 
If ^cakofy^mod inpartiaHy," we Ibim «moii* tkii 
fine lodgn^oit of good aAiom afieAkigilmH 
gn^tfaat me do of thoie aSi9siig eartHbitneB 
f^mnAi^y ^ ahbt M1I17 o«r dieem of^ 
%nK«Br the ie6» diou^ he htf no 
fti emdi^4ik virtue, orthoogkiiiegQodwi^ 
iMmokts m;Qi produce ctkSb^ ceMMry to dn^ 
litodefigMd. There is no aecoubt^e^ be giveef 
of tfaefefadsy if virtue be (what it muftbe if we 
aswe our ideas of it to an implanted featt) no 
iROfe than a pat ticular kind oi a'greeaUe feeling 
^ ien&don : For it (eems plain upon this fujpp^-7 
•lioo, that the feoiiUepleafure or impseffiofi being, 
in the Mfe'I iMMie meatkuied, feomokma gn i i e d 
offefiencd, oorcomrepttonsof the decree of*^i^ 
'fiie mufl alfo be proportbnably varied : Whereas 
the account here given, affords us a ftaUe aiid 
iA fixed 




CdriMrn}% iJiWbb Htb jbigc io *te Mkl ^Hui (li^\ 
fSfAuidie ih iUKUv ibid <hittegeaU^ itte fidktf , > 
whcteyer our appotfacnfionff t;^it OMf (Ar» iHUh- 
6ttr the ifat^r^ooi i(re dft oof miiti^s, aAd* ia 
^^Inltevei' ^i df ^Pf we contttnplitt^ it *. > 

Btlt dl(( /fc^dif t>f vifld6 I have mentioned, 
tfutkH it pUitiif Ho Objtift 6^ aoy rational e^i- 
iSMte,' leistv^ no filed iUti^ird 6f ii, itid M- 
pSiA Aat dl* itika'^ ApptAetSdHi of ii ^t ^t 
tones afe d|didi/ jtift: ; no mao, WhQelie^- 
prefiSr ^itf^ i^hdt he fed«> of ih€ diiotioa ic~ 

o^ cbahidfer,' toiein^ ckpihU 6f prtiti6\xiidD^ ittf 
thitt^ wrori^ tJOtiicMh^ the ittbi^ity o^ iththdH' 
xOtf afhf, H6 tiatf, k iir thi£, <^t \)i^^. 
CpdOc tiyftfe (^112^5^ 01* g[boa ^r^llftBDec^ e^ tnc 
dc^R^ dr &ibd arosoEibn infldcftcmg tne* agenc ]f 
Mt nejc aEo prcpariy^ oy uds icacixie itfenv 

• See ChM. I; S^a. > 

<* on the pleafUte or paui, iff bidi ftfiilcs Iroriv die ^cw of 
*< any fentioiient, or charafierj and aa that {rieafure or 
^^ pain cannof 6c untho^ii to tiur perfoti who feels it, it 

«< chmiCttfr M eMJ)i Mi i^ld^A' ililt sUid that it fa m- ' 

*' pc^Slbk^ in this i^rdbolar, ve can tvte be miftaken*" 

S& Mr/^9ir'i Tr/iT/^ of Hunum NiUm, Vol. itt; 
pagi 154. ' -1 

A a at 
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as different from virtue^ ^ the caufe is different 
from the cffedl, or as certain tafles , are diffe- 
rent from the motion an4 textures of the fub- 
ances prpducins; them. 

I have added above, " wh?n we judg? cUmly 
'^ and impartially/* becaufe ips. too evident .«q . 
be denied, that the caufes I have mentioned^ do 
frequently pervert and miUead our judgments. 
The partiality of perfons to ourfelves is always 
apt to biafs our judgments in their favour, gnd 
to enhance our good opinion of theti^ ; whflc a 
firanger, a competitor, an adyerfary, or apcrfon 
of a different religious perfuafion, can often,. be 
hardly allowed to have any thing good in him. 
In like manner, an enterprize which has pr9ved 
unfuccefsful, or ifllied in harm inftead of good^ 
we cannot ealily give thofe commcndj^tions.^tQ^. 
which it may really deferve j as, on the^cop^tra,- 
ry» the happy confequenccs of an ^ndert^kitig, 
cfpecially if we ourfelves or thofe related to us 
(hare in them, have a tendency, by intcrefting our 
affedions, to engage us to afcribe much greater 
merit to it than it may truly have. Againfk thefc ' 
and the like fources of falfe judgment, by which 
vve are fb very liable to be infenfibly led aftr^y^.WQ 
ought carefiilly to gu^rd ourfelves^ if we would ' 
kfeep clear of the inconceivable mifchiefs arifing ' 
frpm party attachments 3 jS we would efcape 

the 
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the fad effefts of following a bKnd guifle, anid 
fee chaVadtcrs and men jiift as tKey arc. Wc 
ihduld attend to the fituation in which we are 
placed, and the ftate and temper of mind in 
which wc view objeds, ftudy to make proper 
allowances for them, and remember that the 
degree of approbation or blame due to an 
action, is determined by Ibmewhat more fted- 
faft than private paffion, variable impreffions, 
or cafual confequehces ; and that the true de-^ 
fert of a character is never altered by the mere 
circumftances of our intereft in it, or relation 

to lU 

Having thus explained the general founda-^ 
tion of the different degrees of virtue and vice 
in a^^ions, and dated the principles and rules 
by which we judge of them j it will be iifeful 
next diftindly to confider what is tequifite to 
conftitute an agent properly a wV/«(?ttir agent, 
oir to give his cbardBer this denomination, ra- 
ther than" the contrary^ 

All beings, who have any idea of moral good,' 
irtfift'hive (oAie prdpenfity or afifedion to it, 
which 'cann6t fall td'Have^^ c^Kfl, and, more 
orlefSj to influence their anions' and temper. 

^- Aa 2 " ' ■ —it 
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v^^ «^ It is no^ conceivable that a reaforndk cfcatum 
Hiould be vo^d o( 0II regard to reafm aod its 
didates s that he flioutd want aU ooiioQ of the 
diftindion which Wf expr^ u4igi> we . iay« 
'' /i^'i is to be done» w /^ k not to be done T 
^ that^ having fuch a pei;ceptioo efleittial tg^ 
Bim and always preient with him it (hpiild 
ever become ipboUy imfficaciqui. -^ Nor, %i<ftiy 
iDeakin^t ^an a reaibnable being have viy t^- 
oeocies within him controfj to re^itode* ( 
mean, he can have no averiion to rc^tude con* 
(Iderod finaply and in itielf, or tendency to wrqii^ 
as wrong, to what is unreafonable and evil>is 
unreaibnable and evil. — Both thefe fcem to 
me (^uke imjpd^ble. --^ The fornier^ cannot be 
fuj^o£;d \yit;]^ut Aippofiag the entire deftrac>r| 
^n o£ the intelligent powers of the heti^s. 
aind tne Vff idea 0? the httei: i& felfrreragnant 
aj^^pj^atorj. In other wordej tfjfsr^.^^ 
be '^ m hgiog^ fq; gorrupt; a^R tj»t thc.ui^'ft^^^ 
aWetieis pf aa a^Sion^ tijat, '\ bk ^ingyeafoifc, 
againji itj fliall be to hxa\ a reaijoo^^, or^ qoe 
a reafbh o^atn^ doing it : Or, whofie r?ffarji to 
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tcmptalioti to vrokte ifiom s nothing to divcA flf 
miflead hith ; nothing to! incline or blafsllim^any 

Other way. ^ i, t iwh 

Thcfe things theri not being' poflitle/Va 
ttlakinff np part of the idea Of an evu ^haracref, 
itftiould be repiembcAsd, that th? fourqes oif^aii 
vice are our inferior propcnfitles anci app^titcs^ 
which, though in themfelves natural*, innocenL 
^i ufeiful, canftot but, in 6ur prefenf ffelfeV^oA 
many pcdaijons, interfere with rgafon,' ?^*^re- 
main to influence us^ as Welt when diey cani^ 
h6 tawfully gratified, as when they can. Heiicc 
It comes to pafs, diat we often a^ually deviate ; 
and that the rede^iigig principle is /ouiid in 



riien in all degree* of prqportiort to tjicir in- 
fEndlivc powers anddefires. Its rigfitful blkte 
ift^^e mind Is that of fbberfority to a|f th^e^ 
powers and dcflres, and of abfoluite ' aorhihioh 
over them. In the natore of it is implied(to /peak" 
after Dt. Butler J that it belongs to, it,' in ^ 
(^es, 't(j (rtamirte, ^ge, ddcftje, ^r^t'co'ca' 
rtaiid;"s<nd forbid} '^ that it' ftiOuW yidrf'to no'-' 
Ain^ whaflbcvcrj diat if ought fo ftiodel aiiy 
fdperinfend ovt whblc' lives ; attrf ttidi "every ' 



vatc rffotvlM)!! i«bC lb' be go^ 
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yerned by it^ is fcarcely poflible ; and. that, even 
when ivgc^ by. pafllon and appetite,; tbey can 
feldom avowedly contradlfl it, or in any inftance 
brdak loofe from its guidance, without the help 
of diihoDefl: art and ibphiftry ; wtthoaC many 
painful winkings at die light, and hard ftruggles 
to evade the force of conviction j without ftu- 
dipufly fearching for excufes and palliatives, and 
dws making fome fliift to dirow a cloud before 
their eyes, to reconcile themielves to the guilty 
prafticc, hide its deformity, and deceive them- 
ielves into an opinion of its warrantablenefs oc 
innpcence in their circumflances. How [dainly 
may we hence learn how great the force of rea- 
fon is ; how fovereign and unfurmountable it is 
in its nature ; how it adheres to us when we 
are cAd^s^vouriog to caft it off; and what fway 
it wiil) in ibme manner or other, have in our 
mirids, do what we will to oblcure, abufe, or 
i\ibvert it. 

The ^ntial pre-eminence . now obfefrved to 
belong to the reafonaUe faculty, is what ought 
chiefly to be confidered, in fettling the true idea 

hum^n nature*. It j>ro?es to u?, beyond con- 

. < tradi&ioD» 

* The human mind would appear to have Utde order 
or conilftency in it, were wc to confider it its on}y a fyfteoi 
oCfaiSpas and ^cStipau^ ,wM^ are contiaiUJly*dcJiwtng . 

. . ► • us 
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tradfdHon, that the original, proper, and found ftale 

of bur natures, is that in which this fafcutiy*, this 

their 
J 

i|8 difibreaC wi7«» without srny thing at \ht \ik^ of thcii 
to govern them> and the ftrongeft of which fer thetinfie 
neceflarily .determines the* cohdtidl. * B\n thi;s is far from 
being its real ftate. It has a faqulty efiential to it^ tO 
wbkh every' pov^r withiii it is fubjeded, the proper of^ 
fice 'of < which is to recondle*the differences bflCWbi^n alt 
our particular affe^ons, to point out to us when andihoiVy 
far every one of them (hall or (hall not be gratifiied, andL 
to determine which, in all cafes of competition, (iiall give 
i^ay. T-hfs faculty is our Af(r<?/ytf<»/?y, and it is'thereforcf 
thotefereneo of all within us to this, that giv^s ii» the true 
ide;^ df human nature^ that harmonizes its various powers^; 
and makes this complex* and btherwife confufed flrudlqrA 
properly oneihingy one regular and confident whole. This 
(upremacy^of the moral faculty, I have obferved^ is'im- 
pljed" in^ttre idea of it $ but we have alfo a dernonffratKyit 
of it from ia£| : For whereas the luift violation'of .Aisriak 
culty, in compliance with a// ^crr 0/i&^^0a;<n in* conj^i^^^ 
tion,' would' give us pain and (hame ; the greate/t violation*, 
on the contrary, of our other powers, in compliance witn 
J*w, is 'appk^Ved^ by Mi ; Viiy,^ the niore we contradiSfour 
othpr powers in compliance wfth it,* and the greater faitri'J' 
ficewe make of their enjoymfents and gratifications to, it/ 
the more we are pleafedwith ourfelvfs, and the higher in* 
i*rard failsftCHon'aHd trhimplf Wfeel. — S^ Ttv.'Uuiler't 
^trtaitd'cti' Human Natur^y znd ih't Preface. I find alfo' 
Dn Hutchefeity in h\s Sjftetn of Moral Phihfophy^ aflcrting to 
tifft feme pMtpott ihrfbol-moVartftcalty, or,'a'sl)et:attlslt,' 
t\i9^\M^at fnfiy is the '.^ dir^Aing principle within us,* 
** deftifted to Command iH'Vitir other powers; and that 
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*^^patibn or ilfeaion cjf oHr fjififlfj ?od f8^^/r««| ^ 
<^« m'ikfdnfiai^.''. a?e p. ^r, 67, &«, 70. 77, te^ 

y^'L" ' / 

^ TUpl^h I entirflj fppipvf ^ifp iT^oUillfflt^t XcaAMI 

i^:^|)jilt^ t^tmfelf ippp; p4iti^vl^jr. iUA U done thik, 
'l^'^Dofc^ % 6|iicjr, eitl»«' not h^v<^ ^91 (o ihU maiin^, 
^^i\>ftn ^ ii^^^t zfi^Qwt of \\it^ i}««Mt p( moral approh 
^fflotr, 9nd of our mo^^ 6ppUy. 

^ {^crf^ and aaioos ; i^uftl H6 can it iis)V^ fu^ InVi 
%rlib^ '^$V;i\^p tjie fupiwc and cowt?a#Bjf principi^ 
t^)n^Hi«i The 41^4/ j/iij^ if pmp^fy^i^ jei^mdna-. 
tiDtt ' in pyt t^fiitatn tp be pIcaTcd of difpl^a^tf if^^'itaidbii 
^6^06fog from certain mqtim. |^ tbi;ref^rtt aft^y^^up^ 
Ifof^ 'iSlHtie dii|ttiia motive, and can Qoirer te itfelf si ^^]^ 
^ 2jStmi It H not then wonder^ to^od Mi vtif iif 
|(«ii{pii)p'and able wricex^ comrary to ^at k^ liad ^^fie iii^ 
Uf <» m^k^m w tht AAral Siinfi^ CDiifovqdiiig7Ei{i9^ imk 
*li*o*!^$ Wd^ tpfltfipi to tb»the ffrx idc* of tll^ 4^ 
^J|6^«|fc^ftM^tt»1>t;;^«)g^^ le- 

m^^itmiOll^it iU ^ diUfia fprmg of ^p^i^ ia' tbt aim4^ 

t^jciffg pf it9/«;^ ^;^< wHnn^HhM ^^^fVf^^^S^ 
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JOjmfvaknu. vTWa^ cava be cooMcnj .^ jpfcjgppr^ <io 

•ther itippofition, than that our Moral faculty ie tbe^ Jj[p- 

,ict&^r^pfy and that moral approbatioAimfi^iwiirit the 

^ pcrcfption^of ^ruth^.or tlpc difccrnmcm pjf a xeal (%^^r 

i^.a^iqns. . . , r. ,^, ., .f,,^ 

, , , Again ; whjit is Jl^ai exceBence f On the |>rii}^iiJpf*l 

tm Qonfid^ring, it muft mean, either tbofe. a^f^igq/rafy) 

afiions^dicmftlves to which we give the.denpi]ni{>atipjvQ( 

ixcelknt^ qtthzt £ratiful fenfatiorij whioh^^v^heao^fcipvf^y 

^ey arcLtbq occafions of in us. — If it meaots ^e^formftjp* 

6r,'in other words, the having and exerciiif^ ao.je^^edjSiiie 

|pd jirdextt benevplcnce 5 how can the defit^.of.|fi|)^5dif- 

fQreiit <TWX benevolence i How can it hc^st%J^r.^^^if^h^ 

4*^^ ^a^cr,, b W Cfin it be proper to fpcak of )ihft.dc%fi ^n)^ 
Ipve^Jtif iCe^ iChe dofireof the rM^ we,hape fQi;,pj(rticvir 
h^.^^Ap^^ diftin«ft from the defire oi the o%d^(h^m}- 
fdyes^r j|Pi^n:anj|r tbrng, befides the deilre pi ^WiU^ttif 
j^Uzjbf^ ;ifteadiog i t ^ and . cap . it ^tb^ref ore idI^hHIc^^. 
a^i9^. apy othcrwife than, by means of ^f-Ioy.f<^JoI|| 
ftor^fjt pi^appear, J (hould th'mk, xdmu^tji Pnf*. iwiy 
^%-d. toj^qk of tbe d^cv ^vMora| e:^c«)lin<s^vio«ri4t4 

aftfl pEbafefifee a^cp^iwfW^Jflg P<^«r. ti^te lap**ity,\w*iWi 

fSl5?(^ve»jit, if i4#«/f ^, xor M^im^ffi^h ^^fm^mq 

« ^e his Mvro/ PbiU/opby. > Ibid« p. 70. -1- See 

alfo /iiy Jtrf^ ly tbeeKGoVdan^]^ ftfuimmh p. 44, &e. 

tbmjf 
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k this fiate rcflocvd and eftabliihed; It Is the 
power of reflexion raiiedto itsdueiieat of difj 

Tofkion 

ihing' diftitiA Irom ZrfnUt^ rfiU htart^ or hothlng abiblute 
an4 imn^atable and independent of the miod. It i& how- 
ever fome indication of the truth on tt^futijed, that thofbt 
with whofe fentimcnts it is inconriftent, find themfelves 
}ed infeDfibly to write and think of our moral facukf, or 
the fenfe of duty and moral excellence^ as the ultimate 
and fupceme guide of our actions. Nor can it be eafy for 
any one who will examine this matter, not to feel how un* 
avoid^kble it is to conceive this to be indeed the cafe, and 
how falie therefore every account of fnorality muft be that 
implies the contrary. 

Once more. Our moral faculty, Dr. HtUchifonj we find, 
s^cknowledges to be the fupreme commanding power 
within us. Confider now, what within us is moft likely 
tp be this power. Can there be a higher power in a rea- 
ipnable. being than reafoni and is this power z fenfe f 
H.QW ftrange would this feem ? — I do not find that PktU^ 
and others of the antient moralifts^ had any notion that 
the riiyiiA»?iMf in man, which they infift fo much 
vpony was any thing elfe than nafm^ 70 ^t/^-cf /to'^oT/xa^t 
Tvltri Tt Ao^ir/AWy fays Aldnous de Do£lrina Platom 
Chap, xxviit. 

Let me add, that the very queftion which has been 
aikcd, and which naturally arifes when we are fettling a 
fcheme of life and condu£^ ; '* what ought to be the end of 
^^ our dieiiberate purfuiXy priveti or puhlUk happinefs ;" or, 
«' which ought to give way, (that is, which is it right (hould 
^ give way) in cafe of oppofition, the calm fe!)i(h, or the^ 
*f .calnkhencfioleiitaficdien i^* See tbei'^z/tf^^jaft quoted, 
page 45, &c. This quefiion itfelf, I fay, plainly implies', 
that the idea of right in adiofls is iinti^hing dlfierent from 
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ndion und foverei^ty iadid>iiiuitl} oonfdencti 
^ed and kept in the throne, iind lie)ldiTlg ittiH^t 
its fway all our paflions. The leaft it implies is 
kilTx^ predamindncy of good-'^fi^ionS) and rupe^ 
riority c^ virliaotis prmdpks in xxs abo^ ali tithcM^ 
r^fVickedfiipy on the contfary,' \% xh^ fiiiOerJion • 

■ 

^nd independent of -the Mea of their flowing frpm kind af* 
£o3iion&, or having » tendency to uhiverfal kappinefk i for 
ccnakdy, the meaning of the queftion cannot be, whkhhTrffl 
proceed from kind afFeAion,oc which has atendedey t^pro^ 
inoteunrverfal bappinefs, following ourdefires of private or 
untverfal h3pptnef8.-**-It alfo fuppofes, that the perceptioti 
of right influencef> our choice; for otherwife futh a cjueAiotl 
qoul<! never be aiked with any view to the determrnaftionof 
ourchoiceynoc could the refolutioii of it have anyeff&dVthii^ 
w;iy« ^-^ It fuppofes finally, that. the. appeal In all cafes is to 
our moral faculty, as the ultimate ju<lge and determinet^of 
our conduct 4 and, that the rtgdrdto^ri^bi^ to daiy^^ott^ 
warftk e^eltina^ ia a fuperior afFeftion * within u&tdAM^ 
vqJ^i} for ic.foflftes in, in cafes .of interference^ b^tw^l^ 
felf-jove, and benevolence, to turn (be fcale inJarour 
of benevolence, to recommend and order the generoos 
p^t, or, as Dr.>Hutche/{^n fpcaks *, to make the deteraiK 
nation to pubhck happinefs the/upreme one in thefooL-: ) 
Thi;$,th^t)yfbi9re, ai in othec paet$ oftbis work, we/flnd 
anpbje^^ ^^ M^algood^ of unrivalled worthy offiipreoiQi 
*' influence; eternal, divine, alK'gdverning ; percetvied by 
*'. reaCbn ; necefiarily loved ^nd de&ed as foon a^ {herodv^ 
«{ ed> aoid^be affi^|Qn(«owfaitfb;C>iK40dnigbefiew>Ienir^ 
^^ not the, .fapiQ. witb.it) i9'ibe'(^/ai&fiiofl in«y8ry>gso4 
^V beings and.tb^'bi^^ft digntijT ftnd ejeccUaoceDfteyxrjr 
".mind." . r ,. ... '...''' . .. . ; . 

-'- - ' ...._• Hiic page 71^ "•• * ;. ,•- - • 
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tP-tKi? litttlibilijr of riafdo; ' It iinpliM thtf infi^ 
/f^yttf SP^'p^ to ptfaen whhin tia, 
a gr^tir attadiQtt^ «b ibiii^' pardcttkr bt^fe^^ 
tt^ to tfuth afi4 rig^tcolifndfi^ jor' ^<bc^ ^(tc^ 
tj^c regard to virtue, ^ is conllfteat with ifidulg^' 
iRg, ^zr <^;zy infiawe^ kfiown g^Ut. It is the trb* 
bht aiid iinnaturat ftat^ of the mini i the de-' 
peJfi^iott o^tcafon, and thccxaltktloo^of ippetitcj 
the fleatb'o^'the map^ and the triumph' of tbe^ 
tflratei} lUwry ift oppo^tioa to Uberiy ; fickncfif' 
iff^6^i^ti6fi to healthy mid upfdap Snd anarchj^ 
fift^^j^fition to Older and peace/ • * " ' ""^ '' 
" tf iBert wc would know our own charaffci^s^ 
9Xrd d^ti?f 0^00 to wlMcb cjal^ of i^ien im t)ck>f^^, 
tl^ ^ikA or the bad ; we muft eompaye^our re- ' 
^ard'ib 'dVerlaffing truth and righteoiilncft wSh^^ 
Qurjifegafcl fg friends, crcdita^ pleaiur^, audlife^* 
Qjoir love o^dg4 and otoral ^xcelfenfe w\u oifc*^ 
lovfe of inferier ofe^e^^'^ the domlmon of rdtfent^ 
wfth thefbrce of appetite, and'ffnd' which 'prevail!^ 
iMtJf'the National part gets tjic si^otj ovef (fcft^ 
^nicpal'lpart^ and the main bent of the heart 1^ 
tocnedtowards virtues untS the principles of piety ' 







theSf ufArped '^Wtf^Sitee are vrii4iin''t^c confine*' 
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ipn to ^Wtn ihat |i^i^.db^p.tb|e^fti^lni 

aUc qnaUtics^;^ ^,<b« iwrkki^ iQf,gR§c| 
principles^, iip^e they bve' virtue. ,|uid jW iitlt^ej^ 
and da f^dmp^ gaod. in tfaair Aitiont^.t^ taip. 
bare Iktte. xe^Cp* to didmft ^tadt ciiara<^^^ 
not dfdjr coofidering the poin4 berr in6fted V^pof^f 
or that what di«y ought dUefly to attend 10 ^ |fa«^ 
fdace and degree of theie principles ia.iSfgafA*. 
r^pn v^rith od|ter» > ^nd thai ti as not tbofeivl^J 
hate vice; butthofd who bate it abpiv pf^\ 
AAonoart or any thing whatevet; 9af . Ih^ 
Wke fove virtDC, but thdb who K>ve if atfoviii att 
dttt e^foBcpim iacoinftetitioa with it» tiad ||§#f<^ 
skfifrem regard flo it, who aiefrulytft(Rvfl?^j^cjij^^^ 
alid wcKtlg^. •^ It iy a oommim obfiinraiiin^thflit) 
it>.^':r«£% ^>» dbt deiiomi^i)^ t^Bj;^, 

diflin^lon, depomioates a naan emhitiom^.^. jdw^ 

mfB0e>r,,apwar(?iM nmtou A^^-iO' lik^oMqaff^,^ 
tVrii>ilii% h>y^ ^ ^^ o^fur £B|Iciw.p!^j^^iu|fe^ ^ 
and of iB^i^ide aod ttiff^ dmraputfnt^il^n^ 
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pfftxkimkiftiiit^ifl^'ttfr'; or what ^ttiktt marks and 
9^tQ% tor liiae ' "Ibperibri^ of 'good affedions 
Ii^itii:^hti9'beiftrvp(^dfented as edential to a good 
eharddktt*^ in eufwer to this, it will be proper 
to obfervc, . . . ' 

.•^ Firfi^ That the predominant pailion always 
d[iWiii'2&tt it the thoughts, fiirniihts diem with 
their principal employment, and gives a tin£ture 
df itfelf to all our ftudies and deliberations. 
What we moft love, is that which we ofteneft 
diink of> and which engages moft of our at- 
tetitfon; If tlKn we would know whether vir- 
tua and conicience rule within us, we muft exa- 
mine which . way the main current of our 
tbftMlghta runs s what objedts prefent themfelves' 
taonthem moft frequendy and unavoidably ; whtit 
li^s upon them with the greateft weight ; ahd* 
v(/fai.t,!n fettling all. our fchemes and refblutions, 
w^' d)Ve)l moft upon and take moft into confix 
dcxSsttiQD* 

Particularly J when deliberating about any' 
undertaking, do you confider, not fo much how 
it will affedl your credit, fortune, or cafe, aS 
what, all things confidered, do reafon and right 
require of you 5 what would you expedl that 
another (hcmld do in the fame pircumftances ; 
whdt good inay it produce;' how will it appear 
to you hereafter > whaf'cflfea. will it have on- 

the 



yirixhyfiHt .iatere^joi^ ifcft^W .Sp4,/uit-.t1» 
^gni^ of a^ l^iitig «ndQiK94- ^ith, C^idb/dol^^ti^ 
ftapdiqg ia ^ich i:elaeti<^s« lood bAtbg filcbicib 
peAations? But, , ..; • oJ 
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Secondly^ This predominancy. wiU pruicip^iU)^ 
/Jjew U^elf in aiiual praSice^ ox in tbe.^w^:,^ 
the life and, ctmverfation. What flandi^ for^Q^oli 
VI our tlxQUghts and hearts, our ai^ioos mV^ 
fail to expre^. The fireng th of inwardy ijffia^, 
tims is always In proportion to thjek efFei^osi 
the. efcterml condu^. When the .iptelk<3M»l aodb 
moral principle}. therefore> is the reiffdng piinti 
cip^e, . it excludes every thing irregular and (nsii-^ 
q:)or^ /rofn. ^he , behaviour 3 all (inrea(flO|(bltt 
q9ijirfes are/prfak^n \ the whole of dlity isj&itfoff ^ 
fully. attended to and difcharged^ x\^ illJub^ 
are ipa^ed; no wrong, diipoiitions infd^Ug^fi 
no known obligation wilfully and ftatedly ^ijsgif . 

..It is above all things nqceiTary.to coi^^^ifej 
our characters ,good| that our virtue he not;/^ni 
tud^y that we. conform .9urrelyes to every x^^. 
tion ii>: which we ^ajod,.. however made , kpQv^n- 

tP ¥s^;,^ftP4f «o' ^ P^9 dvtyior.part,o{;.flghfr 

C9ndua to the neglfift of pcfeQrs, b^ti ^regjifd nythi 

<^w4,^^:pvcr)f%qfj&.^ cluty, ,^pd jt}?e wtple . 

- of 



aadlMriMe, iMItftfteiSMMrtfMliafiMAiUMi' 

Ipiipente, huf will deceive ami ^eik^rBf tiM' 
m^ prays and fwfts, is cxaft'ia aH/tW ts^fftl- 
|Mtl df reli^, Md sseal^M Ibt irtith a^fKt^i • 
tMirMts eandome, gan^ltefr^ diiedttttfl^' v«i^' 
dty, and eti^ity ; bf hint Witt' h .£hM6, ^^M(^' 
«EM8» fHeodly, sMd feitbfal, !*£ viJfMtr jliV^ of 
Afitsllf jey tekti&m higher fbaa. tbi^^ io^milgi 
Ht wbkb he majr hav« reafort cb'thlok IniibftlA' 
tike f«afe« df (Ins has be^ iti part.iflUidff 
giMttt ii» the fe««ettb clMptei' } ami ih: ifl^ 
faMaM, (taU :m babieuaF bitsfcb df «a^ di«^ 
iMTy or reientfoQ of m^ S^aotke Ailirfe o(i' 
b«feMf<«k«, dfttiMjo^tes, Ihaf haA the ^(MMr 
«^ tMftfitifti*^ to iran%f«fi M ^.ci^jii«^> 
ftiiM^ ^ iwMid d& it, and bdNtet 6)<tfl!|r'a^- 
hflMioQed. A» ti!ih$afrittypaffiGiftpr4r«Mt^ tUk-. 
aiccodcocy over us, and remains rebelUouiiiinl'- 
^ffAt^ (hMB i» plaiiUy fomedling tHtMor ua 
/ptwi^ (ham «iM«fd; fokaething that maAert.aadt! 
feiidMs Hi God aiMl eo&fctence have .not: dkl' 
dMMS; the due balaiic& coatimies- wadtitt^.ifr 
dir,mind|. a<id it&tirdel^flAdlieaiA'aneaMik^v 
cov«»ed.:j Until weppfieft an «pr/ and otHtt 
dffidm}!^ gotx^e^ Kte ^oflds npne that tT: 

truly 



^.«r<l|^l«M>.'CV *« cad hobi'iaittkimmd$ 

iiraral iiTycAi ba^ ici^ <v«faat0«eB' aiSt» -III? 
mo^ «pply bkiiiflif id ihe pnAice ^'lliatf 
IWWiwii «f}vlttiit MtUeh liap^ not Ky t« wekfr 
q«& ^.luB.'iiiciinMniu aad teropesr j it l6 olH 
vitti^ thatike kiDot to be reckecMil her'AMifltt^ 
votary^ •lld.tiiM kn faeatt is at the bottom fi^ 
to her- iMCBB^ iind aathc^ty. Were not i3ak' 
ttie «aftv .h»j«n)riil hot in airf inftance dektihm' 
HtttWPCHiM netpcder to her the induIgeRoe-ofi 
a^^aibe; <ar nfign her ^ any enjOf«aeflif&i-^ 
Sodrit lierd^;nity and amiablenefi, that every. ' 
tbifigJi feidid and contemptible compaiect''^|^ * 
h§t: >^oh ker nature, that fhe ean adffii*'<^ 
ii«< ffaa). He ifaen loves her not -at. di; -^h&^ 
kn^ iaet natfr^ .»>— ^ A partial i^ard to rec^ ■' 
titadfikiiflcofi^ftlstit and abfiird. That -attaieh« ' 
tmat 'tOi:k alone is genuine vMch has (Helf ' 
iiiMBly,*4l8 own tiative obfigaticm anfl 'exd^lkticS^ 
ftr itsiot^ and end, and is unadulterated, by-^ 
the «iMtMe 6#anjr foreign and indireft modn^A 
AhA ibeb an attachment %vffi neceifarily be'd^^^ 
Tested dUte to ^U ^ parts and inftahces af^. ^ 
,M%aC-><]0rlMs #j(ilr1^Y)F ibis is incom0etei*-tiiB(a-'' 
tisftdteiy,' 'VantUe, •an^-tiapTOious. '-^ Be- tfi'en * 

B b To 



^70 OfDegreei tf Virtue and Vice^ and 

^fatt^ to the govcrniiieht of tdnfdeute/'^H^ 

ctih^ber "t^vj adverfe indlihiitibh', or lay nh 

tliaittt to' true vutue, and give up all iiope of-'thb 

happin6& in referve for it - ' ' >: ^^^ i' "^ ^ 

Every one will (ee, I do not mean that we 

ttm(t be perfect or ky thfc -iflf^ds? u^A-HJcine 

'al^blutdy free fi-om every Mure;-^ ^'e'nbfi^iA' 

liig any thing that fhall be i^Sivari-iuit&blei' ' i^ 

this we are indeed quite incapat^e. •'lAfw^^f 

' jtny kind may have all its eflentikls; ^^Sa 

complete' in aU its parts, when fex^^ftaz^'^ 

' unfinilhed, and require mu^ moit ^Uktf^<teafd 

^ and labour of its caufe. There ukay ' W Nal 

^Wsy at the fame time that it adimtJi' (i^ gtcat te- 

^^ptovetneht, and is very weak iirid''l&6siii(blng. 

■'Some ihfihnlties wiU deaveCo^^^iil/^MJI'itiis 

Xiffipbfflblc at prefent always toMa^^ififo^- 

^4lbris- 'uiidcr'fuch ftria' difei^tf ••y^«^'>t% 

~<flilffl'»ro<r forpriee or liun^Hislkot^iffiiftg 

•-'^i<fh our "hearts fliaM difoppiwe.J«^ti«*tt»- 

' evA* tkis happens, iti3>einjniid'tb f)i6olMiller 

6f a'^dod man, (!faal-it4s^hisif^<ir^fMblif>tihd 

flk^ and that tie H put<% it^<i^ifituire 

more v^ibnce.- W {imA 'fr'himf^WipsA 

--■ ifi Kiirt^M life^i8'lto^^^ii«V;f)iet5^,. ^n*gb6cr&fsi 

'though; unhappily 'lie misSf 6til&nifet^cS''^fled. 

'Ommnca'^ hai' W afetfldaW f»th^^ ftktMpixy 



m^A {btf iTirtw 4J^^l; fleycr. , ij^id , .Ij^ip, pg- ^s 
guard, or gain any adv;m^iigcp,wer^i^..,,^^,^j 

.(.'W{^», Xa,9)!ldci; ,tq determin© whejtfie|r ,^e 
.4!^^.^f,vif^ue,4siipte4onjifiaflt in u?* ifcis.p^gfr 
yfprthst.tfl- wqw?, what degree o£.(ieJfgia,.)sifi 
,km^\imt' /iTlMt which gives the iijul its^pff- 
slUailJi^ <5^f»|iji bent, and engages ^s^iff ^- 
-,fliU^f riytfl f ^e agra^abU to it. , AU .. aftv «flj^ 
hfixM>%jAl^li^cd .habits are frec» • unc^iifljr^pfid 
/.f»d-)(<Jh«ri6ul, ,. What our hearts, wp . -fpfi^.J^t 
dtOfci^yHlwak^ the principal pai;^ .of.i9Uf; hajp- 
^ftfifef^W'hfttiWc.loyc rnoft, orbave,^gF(}a|j^ 

-•«^o«r,grg|^fltBlejjfocc8, -, W^l itjieij^fe^fflfy 
v^/!^<?J»if /Sn«=^er, who finds jAatf,viffl«?pa 

-rfi«*<3fjil«>vc <^ ,gppdnffs;to. whj«h,iJ^^f^^e 
1 jiJlWb «(ft ^^aftefi^l <• apd. ir^tfomsj [tpi . hi«v#f 
l.iii>Q)ld#ft-^ iKO^Jd he.gUd..«<% aypM 4ii4,h^ ^KjU 
aJuiOMBdlfW'rr .VirflM Ii$ ifoe fk>ifiQ^,f^ t^ipftief 

Bb 2 it 



OfJDfggren ^Vtrfm ondFtf^, and 

k reqpiires 0:om him, iie\{er relu£kati>t when cotw 
vipced in any qaie of hiaittly^ mid oefor QX)ff» 
^^sfied or happy tbitfi^ whdi^ ong^ed kk piei^ 
jfo{:miDg it. . , 

^^iSom^e.oiay probably be apt loeaqaimbei^ 
^yilc)t};uer tl^ pleafures infeparable frpm >fii;tv^ 
c^^ciftllythofe attending the higher 49g^^ P^ 
it, have not a tendency to readier it ib much ^ 
^s jdiiSnterefied, and confeqae^tly to^ flqk il^ 
y^khfef. r« I a^fwerj^ this may indodd be tha 
CQi^^ijaencey as far as it is poflible, th^t tAie 
[(teftiiiro itfelf merely attendiiig virtue, . caa bo^ 
the mqtive to thp pradkice of it : But it is ft^^fcdy^ 
in oi^if ppwer (whatever we may think) tor 
bqithps refined in our porfuits, orrieallj^ to 
<|qc|^»f;e: iwrfeh^ in this mannei?. Fo« ft^ 
only being ^Ae wtu$ which any one can jii^I^ 
jq^)|piaud biaiielf for, or derive pleafur^ ^*9^^ 
iprf^k^ir popcped^ from a tegard to ri^t ^xi^dnt^ 
Qf tl9tvirhicb the copfidf^ratioa of theie. fxcj^ 
hnQji^t-is evidemfy contradidlofy to fiipppA^i, 
t^^ tii^ d^i^'Of. the pieaf^re attfndingyp^riliufi 
er, ari^Dg &Qm thei reflexion, upon, ic, cau k} ^nyt 
iafb,ncc be tlie fole 4XU)tive to the pnaiSice^i:^, ifc^ 
For a perfoatQ propofe ^xs% tbu«^ i$,,;^^^lf 
the fame as for him to propoie a£ting from ^nt 
ip&t^ivt^^ iu.ordqf tp hay^^theple^flwe^^f rei)td« 

i)g- that )s^ ^a^ a<^?d ^fiQm ^w«?fji^* "^ TV 

truth 



tBe Effexiiidb vfa good CX^ardiSfery 373 

trattt thwcfBrfe- ity that ^ plftaforc attending 
virtue, irifteai! diMnj^ngi ncccffafify'yZ^^^ritj 
and dways iriereaf^sf or Idlens in ptoportidh '2<l 
the degree of virtue J)refiippbfed. l*bc niirt 
bctl<^vd^ht land worthy a man is, the moit^he 
ttinff Be pifcafed with himfelf J die more Ikiisfat* 
tion bF iitind he muft feel. As tntiich greiattt 
ai^^it iffBSttbii aisd attacliment to virtad are, ib* 
liiacfa'ilihe tnorfe-muft ht rgoice in it, *i3d iJfr 
cntrcfi iht happier it muft fender him', -^ How 
:aSbilifd'Wou}d it be toaiTert, that the niorepldav 
^re d biah tkkes in beneficerkre, thelefs difir^*! 
tt'rtfted it mdk be, and the tefs merit it mud' 
have f Whereas juft die reverfe is the thith i^ 
fi)r the pleafuce .being grounded ilpott and de- 
■riwd ffoAi the gratification of the affedifiori 'dP 
tJenervoftSTce,' ' the greater degree of tl 'plafiiiy 
a^gtfcs only a iproportionafaly greater tiegretl idf 
fefenevlci!ence..i— Soch difficulties as thef* #c>bid" 
nriV* haivfe 'beeft much regarded, ' had an bbrei'^^ 
MtidWilf^dy made been more <*6n6de^id^' 
ittttidy/'** That pleafure is' founded in. delke,' 
^y^^' Wot delire in plcafoi-ej or that, in air 
*^ cafes, tnjoymerk ixA hafpiAefi are thc^^if^s^' 

^iiicit the amfn Md mis^ 6fmt affeaiori$/- ' ' ^ 

f* '...-»♦ \<i»' ■ 1 »» »t ,'^ 
< 1 

' There temslins ianither 'crite^ibti oT a g66<l 
<*raiaacr, ^icb^^hiiift ^t^-bH ^vefiodktil ;cl 
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3 7^4 Of Degrees of l^rtue arid Vict^ and 

■ »♦ '/'it >' «. 

mean,! a con^aDt endeavour to improve.' *Tl\it 
go(j(inefs muft 1>c a growing thing. 'AH liabii^ 
by.'tinie.' ^nd cxercife gain flrength. It^ii riot 
to $e imagined,* that he has^ found printSiples cif 
^Irtue |n him, who Is not concerned kt)8ut coii« 
firming them to the utmoft, and ohtaitiing i 
total yiftory over all the enemies of his'Happi^ 
ric& and' perfedion. Whoever has tafted oif tht 
ioys*«Fbenevolence and righteoulhefSj aipires a^ 
itx; more of them, and grieves under the yemaim 
^f 'i^^ai imperfcaion in his chara^aef; Mc 
cannot pofleis fo little zeal> as only 'to deure to 
keep withfn the bounds of what is innbceht or 
lawful. . A perfon who thinks himfelf gdod e^ 
rwugh^ m^y be fure that he is not ^ood^ M HU. 
When the h^e of virtue becomes llieVi?i^- 
tng f^e&ion^ it will not be pofliWe f6r i^'fo 
fatisfy purfelves with any degrees of vrittc 
we, poffefs> or with any acquifitions wC (iSn 
nialce. — ^ What is analogous to this, 'Wel'fiftd 

. to take place, whenever any of ouf twiW affec^ 
tions obtain the afcendency. Every "^ paJH&Jn^ 
when it becomes uppermoft, is alwaJfflffrfiSShg 
out new work for the mind, and putttfifg'lrs 

. upon providing new gratifications for it. A man 
v^'hqCe j>revaili?ig paj/ion' IS t^^ or 

of money, ifel^om thinks YBe his * acquifitions 

. ^vjiat they will) that he has accfjireq en6ugh j 

but 



the E/ferifiak of a ^qod Chara^^ 375 

Init is continually grafping at fomewhat fur- 
^r^ftn4 labouring to. add to his glory and trea- 
faces,.— • This inlatfabiencfe which attends the 
paflifip^, wheh they p^^ .^heir natural bounda- 
tVfS^ M ^ ^^^ pervertion of a dlfpofition which ;s 
tn4y,npblCi and becomes often the occafion of 
^e flpoft infupportable mifery. To yirttje^ il 
QUgfat ito be dire<fted. This alone is true >ain 
5^d.trv(C. glory.. The more aipirliig and^ihfar 
4iabjbs we are here, the more amiable and blefKd 

•'''■'I.I •■■.s-*--*fj <-^-4 

,^ af<^« rendered. One of the mo(^ pitiable 

4>^9(;ies in nature, is a covetous,, ah ambitious 

^c^.ypjgiptuous peribn^ who is ever cryiHg^but fc 

** , mprc. i " who, for want of contented nefs!;wii 

tfarhfl^t Keb^s^ lofes the whole enjoy tjneht i^ Piignt 

^oj;d hipi, and is tortured perpetually orx Ae 

. racj^ jgtC v^iU and refUefs deike. But how de- 

,J^a.^le^and happy is the ilate of himi who^ jti 

)&P^^^* ^cgnnot content bimfelf with |>rerent 

( jajS(^^tiQf)s .; who anxiouily cheri/hes in'him- 

.^^f t^bi^.high and facred ambition to grow wiler 

.zoii J?ctter, ^o become likcr to the Deity, and 

. ^y:30<;e coptuuially njcarer and nearer jto pe'r- 

^Jt . wo^M^^lajps |n fome reipc^ts be^ a necd- 
l^fawoi-k:, a& weO a& not much to nly prefent 

f?"??ro ^ *?i?-*.'^^. ?^\f^^W^^y, wha^ occafion 

" . / '"' ' ' '^ B"d 4" and 






'c^^ iQ ^ pnndfile is (»p|^,«(r a 
j^ ady^ncetpent widioot eod. . . 
^/irhe underftanding may bi: /very. ^fspod^i 

ei>nfidfrod, as either moral or, J^ailfK^fv9(,' ; Oar> 
fpe£uhiive underJiatuUng is evident))! je0}>^(4<i:dl> 
m0'Qitq,impconrement$ and thecc^MPQ. pmiatfml; 
mderjlanding muft be ib likewUe j, fgc^«fe.bt9 -' 
}Q|l^ly difitrent views of die fume ^n»dQrinlt«fl^* 
b|; i^^p^3b]y CQunedted, and canppt^lM oath 
C^Vf d not to influence each others : • Sfmy. imK'-' 
pr^V^^n^^pt of the fpecuUt jve knowfedge fl£ a^ ^^ 
g094JI?euig5 every advance in Ac <fitoreqi.af/' 
tivthjj.aAd addition.to the ftrength of bis 
aq<^,t^x:,e;xti5rntand clcarnefs of its,pe 
fi\iii^. be attended with views of mora} giaad y io* 
pQrtip|i;ipbly more enlarged and eKtpafiven. ivtfith 
a mpre x:lear and psrfe(ft acquaincanke wfth itv 
nat^rC;. i^anpartancei and excellence ; and.xoaib' 
qu^dy '^M^ m.Of^ £bope for pra^ifing it> amd a 
nipf^;jp variable dire(3iofi of the will to it; 
Thi^^ joined ivjth .i;bfe/gcowi)ig eff^A^xof habit 
andjC^n(^nj? ^9ttfi\(f^^ mayAjy degnecsifo ftmrig- 
the^ a^^rfXate; thei{}radtiQai prineiple of teSAh 
^ .[ tude. 
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«Ar Effikh^ if'ifls^i' (Sariii^Y ' ^ 
tude^ «8 W«aiftfe it to (Afy^^^f^i^ftiMif^ 

;Tfadp04^>therdi9re no polnt-tf f^f^Jil^is^jg^ 

nqidiicftig^ by4bdbftry, atemtioit^' a '|« ^qW 
iMxm^ iour«l}iiMS) aod the^htlfi of |m^ 
advantages and opportumtietf. *-^ The: tsMixkf 
flltt^^'^pn^a)^^ ^fth g^ reafoD^ btfaid<^vfcei 
It to nat- *o*^ caiy to conceive of «ny digreft 
(DK)lU«/'^^if'kiGfa beifigs may not 4^0 gd; 
tlwbliigbtt cifreM&iiegleA of themfelvbs; through ' 
i^0kirilii9ryHi6prkvation, i^>biftical rdifenings^^nd ; 
aliidiftJIiflt&perfevefatKe in wKi {N-adfce^. TJie' 
fe^mnikedf^s i^ charadcr fi^pofes fiMn^ibig 
tc^hkh/ omquer6 confciencei and kSids a behijg ' 
1^0bftuaify^fAniy i and the gredte^^ conftqaentlyi 
i^mild iaifdyj di^ conscience is fe f^ over-** 
'|)o»i^td as to be wholly extirpated, ^iid< ^ 
l4ga«dJi)c^ rigtit and wrong and <2//infliaence'from 
it dtAioy^s which is ft pitch of corrupdon 
at ixrbicbj las^ I have before' obferved, no being 
c VI 'fliiwe; while hfefemains^ in any degree, rea^ ' 
ibnabfejand laoccmntabl^i Within this. Iftnit^ the 
foffSe of thq.highCT ipOFal'iind i«fle6ting powei^ 
addiits t^x • eodkfly uarioi}* degrees ^ weakmifii 
and^infetfentyi compared vMh (he other pow^ ' 
ers pf an lag^al ^ aad ^ho^ may he be, in any ide>^ * 
srHei noDiiD or lofs cprrupt^ his^ tiafurtf more or 



^ 0/IkgrM ^i^noe OKif^ offd 

iie<extentc£oia:'dttt]fi^.tbo variom Mtt4(ll09% 
6f iour improftfemtnt ; tliOitkgeMffa<:^iolp ^f9lu$^ 
we are funk, and the numerous enemies vi(tik)|i 
Veft t oor £rul natufes. Siich. is tlht, pKfifnj:^/y)n- 
(HtI66 of man ; ib great is the difiirdfc vice |^d4 
ibOy hate introduced into ^itat^Bitntfj^uf^i^ 
fl^lQf aiethefurprizes to whid^Ave at«rli^)ft5 
Aiat^ti) profervt in any degnse thQ >iA$)^gi^|Df 
.^Mr^cfaaraders and peace within oQirfolv69ifis^ifr 
Ibult. Bat^ to find out and comefl: <tb^ ^vitflQii^ 
^^fdrders 6£ oor minds ; to prcfibrvo an waJfO^ig^ 
l^urity Df^life and manners; to deftfay^;9&!^ 
fwds^ of etrrf, pride, ilUwilV aiidf Jvp^ilflfVf^; 
td^'l^ni to 'nothing but reafim iff Hie:^Aif4(]b§f 
di^xdaAour of the paffions, aindrl^HMiiiu^ifl- 
ways faidiful to our duty, hovv^ever ><wNitK4fby 
the world, allured by pleafure, or :deteQre(jl»qt|y 
Ye«r} to cultivate all good difpofitfood^ gmnttt) a^ 
igatnft all fnares^ and dear our faraafts of if^jl 4f- 
^^kmeots •» What an ailduous noork H^.^h^f *^ 
< Whae un weaned diligecice does k calk for ^--^ 
i^Atid' how muchnofi it^ after' oot ^mnOQii care 
4i^'kbootV'inoftii)cba]niindoac?i;: <.T(i . '> 

r r ' ' •> ^^ 
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muft it fill us, to view ourfelves in tlb^g^t>af 
God's perfect and eternal reditude ? How low 
mtrf|)#Sis fiilkit]9^'<dtar<owh«fteam} tifidfwbat 
«t-%6tiiidldfe 'iptaSp^et does k &t befotD tta^ jitf 

■'"Wfa'hw^ tfa^n-inflnite fc^ (ot ikaprovemcB^ 
tod -iff 6v^Ha(Ki^ pcD^fi before us, ; Wifb 
*v^I}flt'%«al"ihouMwe fet dnd^fes to drat vbck 
^>^,' v^ltidy-vb mafi be purfairig for evcf ,T«p^ 
fAf ^bCNl^^efr tb the pradice ci tnto-irigbt^fiud}- 
nif^y <artd 'refolve to make itoiiF whole aix^twff^ 
%oitk^eS6MoaT powers to the rea/qtuile and-^Sf^ 
i^SHk pSJn of Wi to weaken the fooce «>f sebls^Uo^ 
'^^pMcitit^^i^ much as pebble, to grdwin ^'mft- 
ifiSlfmiifqf» the divine nature and hrrs^ lod^fe 
^gcbdrf^s nhd'love and vc&gneuAonto'bt^f^S^^- 
"^liil^^ftA^bt into our tempers^ vaad t(» po^Bffs 
xAkho^¥tsmofK md mofe of the whole ffftw^ 
Yftnd^tierrir>df our fouls ? , 
-r r^Om. q^v^ftidn ; fDore on this* fot^eft nmf ^ 

prdpet^'lo be attended to.-***^*— Jt may be gike^^ 
'-^ whither r:dtieiNider lof'dieT^ ii^^ifiiDr 
-^ flowers df 'OQt^ niitimi ^amciag^ themfcl^ieSy 
^i9«.'oilght^0ooiio b&t^en jMorouF idcaof shg^pd 

** (:harader; Oiis^'CreU ia^i^MitfiComoioii rfabofdi* 
: w nation tp the faculty of reafon ?" ^ It will 

be 



lttlb(«ffiaiieM «»IWef t^fhiS) to obfervc, ^at 
feh fttt)«rrdinMk)b «f th6^ 1(»wc¥ po««ii Jhtpiies 
life§v^Ue their <toe jftMe,-(Aeafbfe, lahd {wopoftioii 
Jd fi(p>e&. of '6fl* iiiother . ' "iliotllgh f&hit df 
the«A' (houliS be ilrdhger ihan <^f rigkt tKef 
6«ight td be ia «)tnplariibA "vMk othi^ $ yet, ff 
ceafon governs, the irregularity wHch '^Mtrald 
dOstt^ik f^VHt will bfe {)t«vHited; ii}<f 'tli6 
ttght balMde will by degftes be ttfbred ; the 
dtifbift Oh ti)« oM fid« xvili b« JkppKed by a 
htghil^ piititiple, and the extdft on the other, 
nvW^' by the fatyte principle^ be nftt4atied', 'fi> 
lliM no harm (hiU eAfue to the dtafaaet-, And 
nMhirig cfitiiitid difcov^r itfdf {h the Kl^ ^tA 
m^.-^ It has been elfewhete obfert^, AiMV, 
as ftr ai we ittCreafe the foree of ftafeh, we di^ 
Tt^M^ the occafion fbr appetite fMd 'Inflfl^. 
Sy confeqoente, theA, no in<;6AveAi^rlCb ba^^ 
poffibly aiife from any depreffiort bf ibftftiSt) If 
re^Ibn 4s prt>portionably exalted. Bat }ft 'iMbh 
it is in izQi impcfTible ib far t6 ii^»pVo^ ' (his 
facttltj^, as that the gfe&teft e*i!s ftiatt i»6l4irrfe 
fhini taking away our inAihds aftd' p&Sfio!tt. 
•jliey were very wifely and kindly ^V«i tistc/ 
a^fwer the purpdfei of ourprefctttftate'; tA be 
tfic'lburces bf rhany pfcaftrfcs to osj' te bte our 
iblegdidtstill.rca'foh' becomes capaMii Staking 
tSib dir^JKort of us, ihd, • after tliii, ' <b4iethedy 

I 

^ its 



ib defe^, to ft0&rce \tfi 4i(fitftt«9» and std^u$ lii 
the fxifcoOonoi. them j to give vigoitf «ft4 
]^it to OV9 parfoits^ aad bd^ as i# w«ei &il a«ril 
wind tp die vd)el of lif<^ Whal wo are to ftudy^ 
then ifi^- not to ei^dicirte our p^ffions^ {wUiciKi; 
wece it poi^k» would be perakioii^ an4 wIek^^ 
#()) Wt t<v Imep ic»ibn vigilant and tfiifi^ov9a)Ua 
atfthehclrn^aod <o refidortkem mdre eaifiif g(ah^ 
X^roable by it» .and moi^ abfolu^y 9^i(l«$9J^ 
to il. When tbey h^PP^A <^ be in apyr^^^ 
QftiajirQurabloaact perverfe^ defedtive or e^^iS^if 
Ais will KKked dirow difficulties in cue ^)^i^ 
f nd expofe us to great danger } but % i^ ih^ 
iS^, of reafon , at alt times, to direft an^ . ftt»n 
ttpvik ^i^m^ to fupply the needed > force ^s^h^fli 
they aire ,tQO languid; to moderate tbrirrefi^if^ 
vAj^m^ t9o^i,inp6tQou8> and to ^asd agai^il Kte^ 
^jppateiMRg dapger. , v i 

-^ The chaia<fter and temper of a man; jVf j^ 
has n|^tura% the paiQon of refentment fVr(9Pg»^ 
amj^but lUtk compadlon to balance it,^ will cer^ 
ti^iuly degenerate into maUce s|nd cruelty^ if h/9^is^ 
guided folely by inftindive principles. But| \i 
he is guided : by reafon and virtue, and the% 
form hit qharader, the exorbitancyi of rer 
ftotment will be checked ; all that is bard^ 
unequ^lji injurious, revengeful, or vnfciqd wfll 

be cxduded from, his copdud j his temper voH 

be 



iiatjurally; too high 40 pRjportion.^t^^ hic;u4fPf9Vr 

/nrfir and who, therefore^ unlft^,a9yf|hi[?iii5f 

jeaipn, wquld become prcuJt MJifify 9od 401^' 

tjm,\ aqd.jn.all other caies of .tjwt,]^fw3^^?ji4- 

luftment of the paffions to one ^vq^bc^^^f^.^- 

^-vict^quf.mao as fuch cannot aljov^.a^ i^^P^" 

.^J^lcy in bis affc^lio^, or any iflfe^pajl 4ff?fll!F 

which he is fenfible of, or which h|^,f;{^^ p^f^ 

|)ly.diii(;over and redify. Neitb|er,.;^9ga-»/el^ 

^y^ ^ defire of fame, or of tf^ifiy^nsf .^ \^ 

, dUy appetites^ can be fo powerful, o; to ^<g^> 

i^a to reader biix^ eovious, morof^t;G^^u§^|ijipnp- 

pous, cowardly, fclf-ncgledf»U, ij^fpT^ij^ljal, 

or fiochful. Piety and virtue coniift.^^ (^Jh^ 

regulation of the pailions. No. better ^^itij^a 

,can be given of thena^ Tfcey %Rify; qtfib^g 

.^y fart;her than they exclude wh^y^r ^.^o|^* 

,iUjteQ;t with true worth and:XQtegptj{$, j^q^c 

.%fc who pretend to thera^4rJn^fiy,9Hf)t¥f- 
p^city 9f Kf(?;.^nd fpndef tbe^^vj^^^ 
matuKdi thp ^ero9 .^d 9vc^bfarij^i,,ge/^^^ 

the 
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the BgMiuA tf^goi4 Gba^dti -^ 

the dbBnite, bn^t^Hg i'^ l^Ug%9lMtd^ 
the tzim^ aMS^fc^; a^nXk^ ^ii^»p4Hk 
vbIupttiou^/''>tcl^nat;i^^^'ilna'-^ f^lb ihd>r^ 
itdtf&r, ri&h^^ana'><SiKJ<»e.^'^%^A ^'re^iij ' 
nan't ^aira^$'^tbi«sd&fiafAifie& kdl^j^ 
laflty ,^ ahd^ v^liie«tt<^( M* JTort ittdy tie lfotf» 
iif a ekV^£^, inbfl ^oceed fibril ks Hm'hbt!^ 
•-o6Hi^(^ ' Mnficftit ihftkejioi ittid' f^^.- 'ff % 
'^eheritiilBlt to'direa, as far as its doinihioii 'ei^ 
*tefi(fe,' t!ie - pifiions ta their proper objedte V -"fe 
confifttt'theiintdfhdr proper fomaioiis atld pMh\i 
VpteVKHtfficthftorii dMurblng our^wfa^iW, 
'o^^tfi* ir-tHe world } and, in flidrr, tbcdWilft 
'whate^«^K amife in the inward m4n; 6r liiifoii- 
-fiftehfwithitsfoahdand healthful ftate. "'= '"• 
1 ' '^t'B'ieSrcely pofiible to avoid rcifcatttg^ fiit4, 
6ii ^TJS^jpf ilate of the perfon Whdfi'tchijjfer 
'^nffiirc ii^ 'governed by reafon Jh tfie ili^her 
-?^ife"tf9«raercribed ? What tWriqiffllfy'^ftcl 
♦te'ftitfft^atmtnd pdTefs whofeopprcffort'aad 
' tyrahiUfe^^Hqiiaiied and expirmg; 'wttcii hks 
r^affi^^y^calth and liberty,' is indcjpdndeht 
rioFflie ^W} aird ionfcibas'of tht pecutiai' '6^rc 
-iif'&iA 'AImi|Htyy=wHe4*'Vib' ^ditious ' dMre 
^^ toirsitftB^ ^ 'tHfe ihfei'idr po«*ett ai-c aTl har- 
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Tirtae9 aod ffVCC9i» Ibcd their influoxxs, ami 
jtwve ukcn op their reiidence ? VfhaA bc^ff 
or what f^kry like that ^f fiich « mind ? How 
well b^ it Veea coqijiared * to a well re^t4atB4 
and flowiihifl^ ftate, vj^rioa^ over cveiy en^ 
my ; kema from eveiy iovafion and mTult ; ^o 
ioit of liberty, ri|htecu:i&ert, aqd peace } where 
every member keep$ bis proper iUtioQf «i)4 
faitbdiily performs btf proper duty } where £tf> 
tion and di^d never appear; orda, haniipiiy^- 
and love jvevail, and all unite in <diearfi|| ^)b- 

miflioa to one wife and good l^flatuM***- |b 
there any tbiof that deferves our amhition, bo* 
ijde^ acquiring jwb a miad ? In what eUt caji 
the trae hldjiidiielt and perfe^iop qf nwtn «sii-' 
fift? With wbi^t cmtmftt as w^ t» fity, 
mvA we think of tho^^ who pt^fer Jba/hm m4 

tinfel tp iSaan^Jl And Ugbeft ^ood j who takis gneat 

care of the order (tf thejr ^n^, their bt/^.^ 
landit while they fuflFer dieir au*t»^ to lie walbet} 
god anxioufly purfue external elcgafice> but 
ftudy not to make tbemfehes ^miabl^ tocultiva^ 
inward order, or to acquire a rq^ular aod hstppf 
ftate of the heart and affedions ? 

* This comptrifoa u finely drawn In fk^^A {)ial«|gil9» 
on a {lepublick. Sec particuliM^y the condofioo of tlie 
iburth and ninth dialogues. 

And 



. . And mW/ to cortdiidc thkiSiijptef V^lferii*^^ 
(fbfdtVe, tkftC4htf fi(}C9iirtt-]t eodtaW 6t Wt^^'t W 
j^eceffiirf* to confHtiJte a good ' charaAer, 'g^VeS 
tt8 a mdkmiiitily i^dped <f tiie cdnrdltidh^e^ 
aMBkiHd; Tne* goododfs, if thS^ accoiitk'i^ 
jM^^ is (by IK) iiieam io common a3 wb cotd^ 
i^iOi} 'ttfld that indiffenence and can^ldSbeS^ 
wliibb.%^# iem iof a .great part of inknkihd'^* 
ffpflftrber' iitt»^ inconfiflcnt wiclr it. «^ M^ny 0^ 
Mtm ib*fe'^0'i>earfair cfaara£ter$> and Whofe' 
hilM«iaiir>a in the main deceht and rtigtthf;^ 
ice: pcthapi .wkajC tfeef appear to be, tnore oi^ 
accovu^ <^ tbepecttKar fatourablenef^ of tbeit" 
Ml»altHxlper and circiinaftances ; or, bec^trft' 
tb^.hdire »MVer happened tao be iMxdi in the 
mijr^of bebg otket?wHe; than from an^'^l? 
itam^ alUI ibiiod pdbciples of Tirtire eft^bfifh^df 
vrithm Aemi and governing their hearts. Th^ 
falitk"df Matiklnd is not compoied of the grofly* 
^Mdkedi « p^^e eminoitly good ; fo^ perhaj)^/' 
boih 'thofe^ are almoft equally fcofces' hxV 6^ 
tb()(b WIm> ^ aS'farfrcJm hdnj^ trtdf gddd; as* 
Ih^ are from being ve^ bii4 5 tof ' the ihtfotertt^ 
and unthinking ; the negledters of God and im- 

rrifiit;^ of ^^i «Ftlttife;inihoft, \frho i«aj?*be^ 

c bJamc- 
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blame-worthy and guilty, not fo much on ac- 
count of what they doy as what they do not do. 

We have, therefore, all' of us the greateft 
reafon for being very careful of ourfelves, and 
ix narrowly watching and exaa^ing our h^laHs 
and lives.*— *It is, I doubts much too codgimoii 
for men to think, diat lefs is incumbent on 
them than is really fo; and to expert (how- 
;ever unreafbnable fach an expedatlon mud be 
'•in beings, who find it oontradided by ciU they 
pbfcrve of the courfe of the world) that they 
mAy rife to blifs under the divine government 
.of courfe, without much folicitude or labcnir of 
their own. — There is not, indeed, any thing 
more necefiary, than to call upon men to con-- 
fidcr ferioufly the nature of the prefeiit ^afe, 
the precarioufnefs of their fituation; and^tro 
danger they are in of remaining ddffitiite'of 
ihat virtuous charadter and temper, which are 
-the neccflafy qualifications for blifs/ There is 
nothing they want more, than to bfe warned 
^o fave themfclves from the evil of the World 5 
and to be admonished, frequently, ^'' that if 
*' they would efcape future condemnation, and 
^* be finally happy, thiy muft exercife Vigilance, 
'^* attention and 2eal, and endeavour to be better 
•" than mankind in general are.'" 
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C HA P. X. 

TAfi' Account, of Morality given in thii 
Treatife, applied to. the Explication 
cfnd Proof of fome of the principal 

.. .DoSlrinet of Natural Religion^ 

• partktilarfyy the moral Attributet of 

Gad, hii Moral Government^ and a 

fiitiire State of Rewards and P^- 

mjkments. 
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BEFORE I enter on the fut^dls jtobe <;qq-^ 
fidered in. thia (^batter i I QuU , be? .the 
tcajdl^c'fi^^p^ticnqe and attention while J ♦rcpi^pit^l- 
late pait of what has been hithertQ faidiatt^ia 
^eatife; and,., pt, the fame time, cpd?aYQpr,,tp. 
.fct before, him in one view, and the diftindt^ft 
^nner, the whp^e ftate of the controyef ly alyom 
the foundation of virtue. . ; 

., In,?U dfibates and jcnq,uifies, 'ti$ 4iliqotf raging 
to think what confufion .is occafloned. and what 
difficulties are created, by the ambiguous fenfes 
of words. Were it poffible for us to under- 

C c 2 (land 
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ftand precifely one another's meaning, to ob* 
ferve accurately the different views we have of 
things, and to oommunioate our naked and ge- 
nuine fentiments to one another, without being 
Wider the necedity of having them mofe or Icfs 
1^ ,^-^ miftaken, through the impcrfedions of lan- 
guage ; we Hiould find, that there are few or 
Ao ihbjeftsi on whk:h we differ ib much as wc 
iecm to doi and are €ommoDly apt to itnagine. 
Many quefiiens there aire which have been,, 
for many, ages, controverted with groat acal^ 
tho' bgth fides have, in reality, all along meant 
fiitich the fame, and been nearty agreed, as far 
as they had ideas. I fay, as far as tbef had 
ideas*, for it is certain, that there is nothing 
that the genet a)iiy of men want mor^ ^ and 
that a comtoverfy may becooM very tedious and 
volupainoiis, while neither pa^ty have any dctef^ 
miDaCe opinims about the fabjed of it ^ biK their 
soal and coiMeatio^ are entvpely fvr w agatnfl^ 
a fet e^ phrafes and expreffions. This evil will 
Aever be cured, till men learn to think as well 
as talk^ and refolve to proceed from words ta 
things, to give up their attachment to particular 
phrafes, and ftudy more, in all cafes, v^at is 
fUMnl than what kJSfid. 

A great 



A great deU of diis pfslrpl^xky/ arifing kom 
the ambiguity of words,, has attended; the fiibu 
jcCt BOW before us.? and . paitkuiarly it feetris 
chat the word, fmndation^ admits of tarkms 
fenfes, which, if 'hot attended to, catinot hiA 
produce .cndleis difputes f. For how is it poir 
fible, that we (hoold agree in determinkig what 
the fmniatim of virtue is, whea we mean dil^ 
ferent things hy the itxmfmniMion^ zfA tberfc^ 
fore have necefiarily diflferent ideas of the na«^ 
tore and defign of the qucftion -f ? 

* Tb9 letters which pafled ^ween die judicious zfA 
candid Dr. Sharp and Mrs. C0r^^ir;i» publiihed in the fi> 
cQnd volame of the works of the latter, deferve to- be 
confulted hem* 

t The res^er wlH, perhaps, be leafy to wonder, that 
the deiSnitioas and obTervations which follow, were not 
introduced into the firft feAion of the iirft chapter, where 
tbo qneftion about the foundatian of morality is profefledijr 
lifted apd «;(plained, rather than here. Bat this queftioo, 
in the feo^e of it theiv con&dered (which is th& iirft •f tii# 
1^9 fes here mentioaed, and its moft proper and important 
icnfis) was in that fefiion io difiindly explained, that 
there "feemed to be no particular occaiion for any further 
ekplkatioo of terms than was there given. And, when 

^f W^<>^ ^^ ^^^^ i' 1^^^^ ^^i^ ^^^ t'^^^ perufed, it wiB; 
W fecn, that it comes in moft advantagpoufly aft^ tb(9 * 
preceding chapters,, and could not have been underwood 
before* 
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Let tos then confider accurately what' wo 
inean> when we enquire what is the '^' FOl^N^ 
*^ DATjoN of virtue." And let it be premifed, 
that by virtue is now meant absolute vir^ 
TUE, or that rightness, propriety, or fiTt- 
NESS of certain adions^, which all own, in fome 
indances or other, and which can be eirplained 
no other way, than by defiring every one to 
refledt on what, in fuch inilances, he is con^ 
if ious pf. When now we afk, what the foun- 
dation of virtue thus underftood, is, we may 
mean, " what is the true account or reafon that 
^* fuch and fuch adliohs are rights or appear' to 

** us under this notion ?" — And but two accounts 

i 

of this can poffibly be affigned. — It may be 
faid either, that right is a fpecies oi Jenfation^ 
like tafte or colour, and therefore denotes no- 
rthing abfblutely true of the adions to which we 
apply it J whi(lh lays the foundation of it entirely 
in the will and good pleafure of the author of 
our natures. Or, on the other hand, it may; be 
faid, that it denotes a real charadier of aEliom\ 
or fomething true of them ; fometh'ing neceffary 
and immutable, and independent of our percep-r 
tions, like equality^ difference^ proportion^ or 
conneSlion ; and, therefore, that no other account 
is to be given, why fuch and fuch aftionf am 
jflght, than why the qatures of things are' what 
I . they 
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they are ; why, for exapaple, the . pppofitc .an- 
gles made by the ipterfcdlion of two right lines 
V^ equal f ot why it h if^Pq/Ztl^lei that, any thing 
(boul4 P3?ift without a caufe. — It would be ex- 
trerqely unreafonable for any to pretend to want 
fqrtber, information here, and to afk, what is 
the foundation of truth ? When we have 
traced a fubjedl to the natures of things, we are, 
iq.all cafes, nece0arily and . completely fatisHed, 
and it is, to-the hSt degiee, trifling and imper- 
tinent to deike any farther account. Would 
ke deferve an. anfwer, or could we think him 
quite in his fenfes, who {hould faioully afk, 
why tbc whole is greater than a part, or two 
different . Uota twenty? It has been faid, that 
the ixfill of God is the foundation of truth, or 
tbc orij^inal of the natures of things. This is 
aflertipg what no one c^n clearly underftand- 
It ia.facfificing to the fingle attribute of will 
all, tbCidi vine perfcdlions ; and even, under the 
appearance of magnifying it, fubverting it, and 
taking away the very poflibility of it. . For upon 
V^h^t is it founded itfelf ? Can there be po%oer 
without p^Jfibles^ or will without objeSls, without 
any thing to be willed ? Or can thefe^ which will 
fupp(^fesy he dependent upon it, and derived from 
it ? — Some perhaps there may be, who, with 
me,,. will further think, that truth having a re*^ 
fcwuceto viind\ neceffary truth ^ and the eternal 

C c 4 natures 
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natures tf tbingSy impljr a ntce£ary^ ^eternal 
windy and force us upon die acknowledgment 
of the Divine^ unoriginated, inamprebenfiik yoif^ 
dcm and intelligence 

Again ; when we eiiquire what is the fmn^ 
datim of virtue, we nuy mean, ** what are die 
** primary principles and heads of virtues , or, the 
*^ coniideratioDS inferring obligation ia paiti* 
<< cular cafes and rendering particular a<3iDos 
^* right ? " Thus, {hould I enquire whjF a per* 
fon ought to a<5t ia fuch or fuch a particular 
manner^ in certain drcumttances : it would be 
proper to reply, becaufe he has received benefits 
from others ; becaufe it conduces to his happi* 
Qcfs ; or becaufe God commands it. And, in 
this fenfe-, there will be as many fwndatitms of 
virtup, .^s there SLVcJlrfi principles, heads, or 
inftanccs of it. This, probably, is what tbofe 
pieap by foundatiotiy who will allow no other 
foundation of virtue, than private happinefsi 
that i?> they mean that nothing obliges^ nothing 
reqjders actions, in any circumilances, jfr to be 
performed, but fome profpeft of obtaiiiis»g pri- 
vate happijiefs, or avoiding private mifery, 
Shpuld we enquire further of fuch peribns, 
what it is that renders promoting our own good 
rights and how we are to account for its being 
\\i^ pbjcdt of our defires and ftudieSi they 

would 
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would not, probably, after a Kttlc confidcration, 
be againft recurring to truth and the natures of 
things; and thus we (hould be agreed about 
t[yt f(nmiation of virtue, in the former fenfe, and 
difier only about what is difculTed in the ieventh 
chapter, or the Jidjedi^matfer of virtue.— This 
alfo muft neceffiirily be the meaning of thofe, 
who plead for the Hoitt $f God as the only effi- 
cient of virtue and obligation, as far as they 
aie not for making it likewife the efficient of 
iM truth. If diey will carefully confider, why 
we Mgk to do the will rf God, or what they 
mtan by the obtigatim to obey God, they will 
find, that they muft either make this to be an 
inftanee of necefTary felf-evident truth and duty ; 
or account for it from the power of God to 
make us happy or miferable, as we obey or diC- 
obey him ; which would reduce this fcheme en- 
tiFcly into that of felf-love, and niake all the 
feme obfervations applkable to it. 

We may once more obferve, that, by the 
fmndatim of virtue, may be meant, *^ the m(h 
*^ troiSy caufes^ and nafom^ which lead us to it» 
^* and fuppoft the praAkre of it in the' world/* 
This muft be what thofe mean who are for 
uniting the feveral fchemes, and reprefent the 
«?/// bf Godi felf 'inter eft y the reafons of things^ 
jnd the moral fenfe^ as all diftinit and coinci- 
dent 
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dpQt fwndatwu of virtue. 'Ti$ indeed unde- 
niable, that diefe^ with their joint force^ c^rj 
us to virtue. But, if we keep to the firft fenfe 
of the torn fcmdathn^^it will appear thfsit only 
pne or other of die ^wo laft cajn be the true 
fouodation or account of virtue. 

He that would obtain a yet more a^uratf 
view of this fubjed, and avoid, as. much. 39 
poflible» perplexity and confuiioa, /kould fur- 
ther particularly attend to the various acoef^fta^ 
tiofts of the words a3ion and virtue. That 
which I have ftyled the virtue of the ngent^ or 
praiNfal virtue^ fhould be coniidered and treated 
in ar very different manner from tdfolute virtues 
But of this (tiftindion I have already, in tbo 
eighth chapter, given the beil account I can« - j 



. .^h remains that I now make ibme general at^ 
marks on the whole of what has been hichecto^ 
advanced in this treatife. 

What is here of moft confequeoce is^ tR 
point out the advantages attending the. account 
Ih^vegiven of' morality in our enquiries into 
the nature and charad^er of the iirft CaM(e,.aod 
ifl e^pljLipmg and proving tjie fads of])^aural. 
Religiifti Several Qbfei?vatipn$ to this purpofe. 
have bpeo already occ^fiopally c!iade ; but it is. 

proper, 
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proper, that they fliould now be reviewed, and 
this whole fubjcft particularly examined. 

Were it certain, that the original of pur mo- 
ral perceptions is an implanted fenfe, it could 
no more be concluded from our having fuch 
perceptions, that the Deity likewife has thenii 
than the like conclufion could be made cmcarn'^ 
ing any of our other mental relifhes, or ev^sin tho 
feniations of -fight and, hearing. Were thera 
nothing, in the natures and reafons of things^ 
to be a ground of a moral and righteous difpofi^* 
tion in the mind of the Deity, or by which w€t 
could account for his preferring happinefs to 
mifery, and approving goodnefs, truths and 
equity^ rather than their contraries, it would ho 
far lefs eafy than it is to aicertain his will and 
charafler ; n^y, I think, it would be utterly in- 
conceiveable to us, how he could have any mo« 
ral charaQer at all. -^ This may appear, not 
only from the reasoning ufed in the latter part of 
chapter I. but alfo from the following reafoning. 
• If in refped of intrinfick worth and goodnefe, 
all ruled and meafures of conduct are alike ; if 
no end can have tnore in it than another, to re- 
commend it to the choice of the Deity j if, in 
partciular, there is nothing, in the natures of 
things, to be the ground of his preference of 

happinefs 
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bappiocfs to mifery, or of his approbation of 
goodnefs rather than cruel^ ; then his natwe 
muft be eiTeDtially indifferent alike to all ends ; 
it was always as poflible that he fhould be mak- 
V9lent as benevokfit ; there is abibloCely no ac- 
coiHit to be given of his being one of theie, 
rather than the oAer ; and tfier^ore he cannot 
he either, w pc^is any determinate character. 
For mod: certainly, whatever he is^ he is ne^ 
^ffiirily. There can be nothing in his nature, 
which he might have wanted, or of which* he 
can be conceived to be deprived, without a con* 
tradiiftion. 

It will be of ufe, towards illuftratiog this rea^ 
ibntng, to apply it in the following cafe :«*-* 
Suppofe then only one body to exift in nature, 
and let it be conceived to be in motion in any 
particular diredion. Now, either we might 
certainly determine concerning this body, inde* 
pendently of any further knowledge of it, that 
it could not have been moving from eternity jln 
this direAion without any caufe, or we might 
not If we might not; 'tis eafy to fee hi>w^ 
much our evidence for the exigence of a firft « 
Caufe and Maker of the world, is weakened » 
If we might ; it could be only on fuchprinc;-. 
pies, and by fuch reafonings, as thp fUlowijog* 
I^othing can be or happen, of which there is 



no 
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no account or ^eafon. Whatever has been firom 
eternity without an effidenC caufe^ muft have 
been necejfarily^ But» in the cafe under con&-' 
4era<ion> it . waB from eternity equally poffible^^ 
that the (uf^fed body fhould have moved ia 
any other dircifiion; an4 cDnfequer^tly» there 
being no ac<K)(int of it's motion from; necedij^^ 
or die nttute of the thing, it mud have bben 
sioved by fome caufe> and exduiive of aU, 
cau£iUt^ and efficiency^ its motion and even ex* 
iflcnce areimpofQble. 

The rbafentng in the former cafe is the fame 
imStk this. If, in the one cafe, among mahy 
dire£tione of motion^ in themfelves alike poffl- 
ble^ 'tit abfurd tb fuppofe any particular direc^ 
fion to take place v^ithout fome direSing caufe; 
it muft be eqtially abfurd in the other> amongft 
ta»hf determinations of will and character in 
them&lves indifierent and alike poffibfe, to fup- 
pole any particular determination to take place 
without iomt determimng caufe. 

1 might go on to obferve, that if, from tb( na^ 
turei of things smdnee^y^ there is no fuch thing a» 
a ruk of condud: to intelligent beings, then there 
is necejfarihf no fuch thing; the whole notion of iC 
ia contradiiftory. But waving this; I will beg leave 
hereto defire thpfe who condemn the argument 
firom neceflity, aa it has been ufed by X^uClarke^ 
I ii» 
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« 

^ in demonftrating the; beipg and attributes of 
God> and who, foena, to be for rqe^ing the 
whole diftlnftipn bel;wecfl. necejjary and contin^ 
.^g€nt cjKiftenc^ and cxprtfslyr ^ffert, that a being 
may esuft without any reafbn or account of his 
exk[lenco^ to conlider carofolly into what con* 
clufions their principles mud lead them* 

If any thing may have always been. what it 
now iS) without any account or teaic^ why 
may not, for inftance, the body before fuppoied 
have always been in motbn without any ac* 
count or reafon; and therefore without any 
efficient caufe of its exigence and motion. 
And if this may be true of one body» why 
nolt alio of any number of bodies with any 
relative velocities and diredions of motioa ? 
Why not of a complete material world diJf- 
pofed into the moil perfect fbrmr and. order ? 
The truth is, the diilinAion between nec^ffary 
and contingent exiilence, is the main j^opdatioa 
of all that we believe concerning the iiril caufe* 
This diilindlion we perceive inturtiyeiyi The 
particular obj^fts by the comeipplation of 
which it is fuggeiled to us, force the idea of 
it, as foon as we confider them> upon our minds. 
Some things appear tp us felf^^vid^ntly ^%.effe3$^ 
as precarious and arbitrary in* their natiircs, as 
indifferent to exiilence or noti*o;ifteoGe, and 

poifible 
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poflible alike to poflfefs any 6ne of an infinity 
of different manners of exiftrfnce. Thefe thin^ 
then we know eertainly to be deri'bed^ dependent^ 
VLni- prvdttted: Of thk kind ate tamer a»d 
iiiotioh ; the fortii and order *f the vWfia,.rifld 
al! pirticular fehfible bbjeiSts. We da n6t fee 
more ckatly, in any cafe, that theris is fycH a 
thing as produSive power^ ot a dependenee of 
one thing 6n another, than we do» that thefe 
objefib, and, in general, all imperfed and It^ 
mited' extftences, are effeSfs^ and require a tau^. 
'^^ In fhort ; whatever wc can conceive not tb 
be, 'tis certain may not be; and Whatever may 
wt be^ muft, if it exifts, have had its exiftenfcc 
produced by (bme caufe.— On the contrary, 
feme things we fee intuitively not to be gfr^i, 
to \vant no teaufe, to be underived, felf-exilferA, 
and unchangeable. To fuppofe othcpwife* df 
them v^e' fee to imply a contradidion. We can- 
liot pciffibly conceive tWem cither not to be, or 
to he in arty refpcft different from what they 
arcf. O/'th'is kind are Jpace and duration^ and 
all dlfirdSf iricth and pofflbles.^B\xx it is out of 
my way here to infift on thefe obfervations. • "• 
- It will' be more to thtt prefent purpbfe to re*- 
peat an obfefrvatk^n already made, namely^' (hat 
the accdunt of* rtbrtlity I have oppofed, feems 

to imply that -the Deity, if bisnevoknt, Wuft 

' • • t 
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*9 ^ .'» eyidcqt,. ^ it is, ^t j^ bc;.<j$^ifipqf,^ 
dcMog what is indifferent, or of em{4oying poipffip 

>9 pv«r^ ^^PF^ W'^ ^ oothing<4ihit-]iinr- 
t^jf.pf pviui^, is to be confciftus, ofy Mi^infr- 
T^fiis^t leM% A)dici(»jt wiagjtt in tlp^p))^iar«9tt 

tJQfi p^ ^6W, that it. is thu grofls^ ^tW^^fWA 
t^ the ^^it^^xm of the D«ity, .,(p.;^>]>9^JkiMli; 
tt^ttfit^ entirely by a bliqd» uqio^li«#<i^WiVfr, 
i^tioi^ of his poffcffing which, t^cffl. ^ j(^| tvfft^ 
%i to be given > or to «Mnxivf!.o^,.JtMp^^^,g|i^ 
ceedifig inyaciab^y in acourie.of ad]l;^pvjn^iqb. 
ha^ not^ in it right, and which,,qffli^jyyfi|j|g, , . 
he <jt.8iwt r^«^ <5^^irt^ *. ,,. ,.,;.„,„.{ 

Rcaiboing^ of this Jiind plainly tQfid t^t^l^ 
iM^ tha( if ih^ di{Hp^a« of rigl^citi^ Ylff^iki 
of iQQr^l goo4 a«>d eyil* are nothing i« ^e>|^^ 
tur^ fff thifigss the Deity can be.of,/^t<^«<t 
ra^, . Tjbis. indeed is » cooclq^t),,w^«^ri[^ 
cflntrmdiaed by certain ietO.-, jbgr (tt^,i.)»n|fj(^ 
conftitution of nature. For his creating at all, 
and. roiwb' OQore. fiaal. caufes, • aod.,h^radiag 
miith' fo mmth unifafmity afid Wtt^dD^ 'i*>*fify 
fottae 'djQ)ofitions, ibnieinward{M'!nci^'<^ tfo 
ti>n, or feme charafier. ' But 'this' is dhJy 'ftv- 
ifg„4|wt the .wholf?,cp(u>;fe,of^t|^jflig^,fijjRif^ tW 
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fchsmc upon wliichl1ia?e been aigoiag^ and 
fiom whedoe iudi a conclufioo ^lows, to be 
falfc*. 

Bat though in oppofitkui to the precedent 
reafoniflgK, and the fentioEwnts on which they 
are founded, ffeSfs thus tiodeniablj prove the 
Deity to be of ibme charafi;er ; yet it mgy be 
doubted, , whedier, /torn thefe alone, we coijld 
obtahi any undeniable proofs of his being of 
the particular character of goodnefs; for. k 
feems far from impoflibde to account for then^ 
on other fuppofi^ns. . An unintelligent .agent 
cannot produce order and regularity, and tliore- 
fore whore-ever /i&^ appear, they Jemm/ifyiUde-* 
fign and wifilons in the caufe. But it canpot 
be.filid in like manner, that a fdfiih^ a capri- 
cious, or evoi a malicious agent, m^y not pro^ 
duce happinei$ 1 nor confequendy, that the ap«^ 
pearance of this in a{i effedt demonftrates the 
goodnfiifs of the caufe. Liet it be granted, aa 

• («' To iUppofe Qod to approve one cbur(e of afiion, 
^* or one ead| preferably to another, which yet his aiSlin^ 
<< at all from defign, implies that he does, without fup« 
^^ poiing fomewhat prior in that end, to be the grottnd of 
^^ the preference, is as inconceiveable, as to ftippofe himr 
<** to difcern an abflraA propofition to be true, without 
*^ fuppofing fomewhat prior in it to be the ground of th^ 
«< difcernme nt." See BuiUr's Jnabgy^ p. 1 70. 4th edit. 

D d furely 
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furdy itamft^ ihat gmd is ^mt^ faciai e Mt 
in ^iriiat V90 ise of dierworka of-Ooi ;i lliat all 

that comes : within our notice of the world, 
(hews klod dc£gD} and tfaattbe {iiifliary difccs 
tibn of eviery biw aid wguhtioa of iMtbire, fe 
to happiobis, and of fidtUng to miiecjr ; .^' y<t 
^ who koo«99 (may fome lay) what dificrait 
^ fcenes may haw hei«tofoi» cxiftad^ « orilray 
*^ mw txA in odier diftri^ <Qf tho tudrarfe; 
^ An eiril being may jmetimn be tbo^taufe of 
^ good, jiift as a good hetng inay of flrffii/ihgs 
<< aod pain. How little do we leeof'iiaiuFevI 
^ Prom what we obfenpa ift a '/ftiiiMtttB aim^ 
** fMf^f^ what cemin omelufloii 'CaiP'l^^dAHM 
^ whh Kipea to what prcf^ik w^M^fki^ WfA 
^ efefnalfy f Conoermng a fitti ni iiotMUildl 
^ extent^ and Which was toontiiiriMlQMd ts^aa^ 
^ lied on fey an tBcompt^henfifaSe ^eingjl^Miat 
^ can be learned from (oik a fiipinfiriairMld1iig»4 
^ perfeA obferration as we can ms^;of^ whin 
^ is next to nothing of it i Can if \»\ right td 
^ eftabfiAi a general ookhclufion on a fingte cxi- 
^ periment, or to detemaine the chidradt^ and 
^ views of a bongr of whomiindepen^niljr bf 
^ Mpmencewfe caokopw nothings icoiit afew 
« ads which will' bear feycral different intqprc- 
•* tatiojis ?' If we had" nothing' diftinft from ef* 
*^ feSts to rely on, nothiSg in noceuary truth 

« and 



M« 4il^f(4ii)Q to-AV^ Apo39 wodld'it not i» 
^^ it»1iat4il<En;ee»^JlM9ii honaitttr happetiolnidii 

M ipftpa^ of goQdntffs^^ntjn aotbeMdaie piind^ 
^' ^* ailioQ tin the, ftrft» cadtTe-; or %faaciief i/ib< 
^^ jdt^tgn isj^vabat we wm Jet and fal^jmay^ntA 
^'. iiei^sh^.a\k9emnMdge.t0 future diftppointtninf^ 
t'jmditkmmhe^fil mifery appear at iaft h be 

thiok ^^ of' ve$4ght isnovgh to OtifiwiiuAief^ 

iBSli6Mcg9^i^i/tk 9f CoA i nor jwoidd 1 Jbgjt^toy 

:.WH^ mie iirft^refle^j tbut .on4oiubte%i h« 
iatof.'fiiliteAiMrMd cbiraiiee, atvi,th?ttnii>is itf 

hr i^thid fsifltictiUr charaddr ts anjr. xtberi 
(ho-^i^^eratioO' lafter; thu,:iJiat his <wd)iiki/ dsofafr 
Mbwe^fte thbcn^ faasre.upoa them. obmtn mar kt 

116 to Aiiik,diatiiie kr jgood/ When -we. hive 

'• ■ WiJSom the firjl Jprtng of aii'tm in the mitj, bj Mr, 
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no marc^idwQc,<if)r<|ijMi,»ga^^ 

any prep(m(k«i|bi^,ckcQi^ ^fjs^ttx^ d^tf^ 

*viit\k an afiiKancf? {ax)poi:^k)QS»Ue i^q 4t$) af>pai^itfi 

weight-: And wid^rdpeS todicrol^jea^ ao^ 

iii%iaions befi>rQ'*mentioi]ied, k may be ju^y 

£ud, Aat w^ are to judge of what 5ive do QOl( 

ice, by what we do fee, and not the 

and tlnat, conlequent)y» as long as die 

ance on the whole of what lie$ • be&rc ns of 

Gpjd*6, works, though comparathrely little^ i^ 

clearly as if happinefs was their end, the faic 

condui^on ia^^ that this is indeed the tspitih. * Be^ 

fides ; the more extenfive we fuppofe the crea- 

tian,' ^e^. greater chance there w« agunft eur 

being caft Into that part of it wher^n goodfieA 

Is fo much e>certed, if indeed any ^ther prl)?i(^^li 

influences the author of it, to which therefore, 

CMitdtt .inhole, it muft be fuppofed ^he^xooK 

fbrmable.— -Some however, (partkularljr tfatift 

who entertain difmal ideas of hnmaft'tffe, a§ 

upon the whole more miferable tKab liappy) 

are likely, if they tlunk confidently^ .iK>tlO(tha 

much' influenced by ^ thi^ argooienli * What 

itgard is in reality due to thd appj6ariM)ted 6lF 

evil in. the world, and . wb^l; . r^afpn arife fronj 

bence, and from the greato: degr«j»:.Qf . bappir 

^ ne^' which we imagine^ we feb «M^ Htivt kktxk 
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1»eA'«tt6%'dl»^fifcUfled, "irf& on li^Hfich 'ibih^ 
'CEiteaieHt' oU»vaKorrs flk^'^eeen m'ade. •^ft'd^l' 

if ' ' 

fctvei^ paMcdfet>€gard, that the nattiriiRzti'tit 
a tefii^ ft artWaysf^fe J6aw</, and |wi^,'attd<&7/i^ 
ffiiftf ;' that' all di'e irruptions and difofdcrs '\Hffc 
6bfciVc?Ste'' J>larhly' unnatural deviations ani eic' 
<i^?i'^iind'thkt'n6 Inftatice can be prodfrcSd 
wHertM j^'b fucH is ihe genuine ten<tencjr!aii3 
itfttlt df 'the oriririkl conftitution of 'thift^ *:"; 

'■ ■■« t^ Wlgftt itte?»eriliid«fi have been dk&ni«dh^e,"tMk 
|lS{i9bl^^.«lAnf!«t <W> »t heft \»^M\f,ff^\4t^tf>ffif^ 

aemonitrstted thi3 to be benevolent, yet we ihouia itill 
^iHt^fiinix^ W prove the JlabiSty of Hii 'cfiirtiJ^^,^ or 
dua:b^90fysiliBift}'^eti and wiUfor evercoilttottBib/Itt 

iWri4 lhl;tfiJ^^fe^w f«y»^ is what bfi tuiar.ijK ^V^mt 
fpy ^^f"fli.W#'*^^^ *^'' *^ ^^ ^^^ natures pf things, it U 
Dlain h&m^cnange. Whatever any being is not ncceflarily 
tHii^Ififtniy fctafc to be.* '^Whatever qnallttes He'pcJfelB^ 
WltllAiiCMy reaibn,' he l^&y. fiiMly ^f^ lofe wjUiout aivjr 
|«4W Ow JWuld ^iidc *|ch ^(tofijBlef^n^ifriffiqii^r'tl^ 

areued upon j nor do thofe who efpouCe them, nnd it pofE- 
fiS*?i kee"^ tb'them "uiitfdrifjlf ind eonfiflEfe'nfr^;' iJtft ^Wfc 
t«^{tf>^nv)a{6n'ti>6#c iOMtti'l^y'U-elfiltiiUili'df; oAJOiniik 
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• If fl6^i ^ th<!-fa<hc; time. that (K«vdi« of 
^ hitiire, i^ fix ai it obmes widitn our Yioikt^ 

tO'iiS)' tliMja}! ends are not ibii iao^e tb iEin uir 
4>^lligeiit tiegfKrd ; that there U fokneitVin^^itiitt^ 
fitfaUy ^^itf^r in gocdnefa^ /¥<ef^city> and jQ^^ce, 
thin in their contraries, fomcthing morally d^ 
ftrtnxiti their natures > wt evidence for Cdd^s 
moral attributes, will be inc^earfed in the'/fiittte 
d^gtedji thftt we think we have reafon to •bt- 
)ieve this. And if it appears to us clear tttd 
certain, that intelligence implies the approbatlGki 
of beneficence ^ that the undetftancTtng h the 
power which judges of moral difFerences ; 'atid 
that from a necefiity iti die natures 6( tllirf^, 
gtxsdtiefs rathet than malice muft conftltbte'thc 
difpbfition and end of every mind In proportion 
to the degree of its knowledge and pcrfeftion ; 
our evidence, on the prefcnt point; wiH^beconle 
equally dear and certain j nor can it btf^^bted, 
but that it has been chiefly fentimehts'^ttf this 
kind, or the appreheniion of inherent fitnefi arid 
fMe^riee in goodnefs and other itiora) ^sllities, 
Which hks-al«rays kd men to dfdrib6 \hcto to 
the Deity." • •'?>•• 

Bat, how mlith inferior eviddoce on p6mts 
«he moft ifiterefiing, ft>M}^M*e 4)e Ydnikd- to ^ 
ffsQ' -ourfelvtiS with^ jf'Wb'Ti^ thde pfineii. 

' ' . pips. 



pies, on cmbwc? % f>P^»9P* tN.aHPW W«» 

gpodaefe, il6 ckriyod f^ H^<ile4^ ^^ptiot^ 
infeis m4fftf^ and dmaf/kaily tike gopditeft 
«^ QuMi) but if derived entirely, fiboi do ^\»- 
.tt«y. ilflu^kure oC our naiRds, is, at beft, ^uly 
<me. ui^ee enopi^ QMoy of kind. d<%n ; ftjcid 
WB8i jieceiTary, fiippofing the univerfai ^%% 
-iwhafi^^ it is, to be fuch a& required ibnt what 
is ber^t- .aod io tim part ^4urabmt <«^ealed Qf 
i(, ikouM .q»cry the appe«r«nce of. .benevoknce« 
";A few. fa4ts» when \ye have aat^edc^t evidence 
&0tn>thA mature of the fubje^ nj^y v^niinn a 
trpth. beyond the poffibility of dOMbtj but can, 
byt iBO .cqeans, give equal fatisfadion Whep we 
haw ooiilch icvidence, and experien<:e is our only 
mediHORiof infprmatioh. 

, Indeed) upon the principles defended in- this 
trpatife^ fiptbing qan be n)ore eafy to ^ afcer-- 
tljn^d than the moral perfecflions of the Deity. 
r-Tbe mHure of happiness is, without doubt> 
as £hc{wn in the 3d chapter, the tr^e. account 
of the deiire and preference oi private happincfi. 
]This le^s us unavoidably to CQnc)ij|(^, .that it 
ip aUb the, true apapj^at^ of the de%Q and pre- 

ifi5fiBpc«:0f ^4fe^ h^ppinpfs. Md if it is, it 
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^teto^cibrces the regard «ttid«iifed)MPiof^fttl 
*tikott^bie- beings, and wMdi its #Mf} Pftsillilft 
H(5bttftMiit(!s the proper, ihe fttptmc^^mS^ Sffii' 
Hn^^iAe and meafure \cf till thiiili^ dM»niMei!»: 
lfr,'^l^r *<*« « indeed fhch tt-i'4l«5«i'n8«»'/% 
''foYiism 'd(mf(mfirabfy;ihzt ^cff^ -{fUflli^mfi^ 
'HkflMif, Muft be under the dii«ltion'<«^^t 
^dHfthto any other natures as hMtbtarMrfej^s 
'{lii^undefftahding is higher, andhii krfUlid^ 
-i^re >V(ed. He is» in reality, the Kvt^ tS- 
' dependent fpring of it He cannot iouMbSS^ 
If; MWotit <tontnidharng /W«j/?^ 'Tts ft i*h of 
'tfifeWeaofreafon, and therefort, in the ^^^i«u 
■f^enf infaiite reafon, muft be of abfolute addi#^ 
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Wef^' influence. 

'^'"ThiJffe ean theWforfe be nodiffkUlty in d>*tl»- 

riiiriing' what tHfc principle of adion 'H' m ilfc 

Deity. As it is evident that the feat ofvt^te 

■pmr"' muff- be thb fedt oJF »^V^ knvdtiSige } 

lb kip^'rs ifrotn' hi'ri'ife' ho'ltfe 'evidtSW, J^flft'* 

-'n^(ft'^Je^?fo'flrt: feat'^oftf/^/^ >ii^/lNJ^*«fei 

'4'al'c^&lMai','^ha^ Irt^p/lying- cliie an<8h«F4ifi«l 

^'0ht^nfcn^i^^cm^\^fi the- idea i)f ^Drfiytiiarfi 

' ' exhibit 




ibaioiijfilig^^i rgp4.-#-t%g8, 4J<|«g,^^»ftr 
419^ ftp hm, h» (hoM de«^ate,||?on;^ »t.Hfl^«iy¥l* 

pmH!lmn4fd\vigin9f ^ oil ^*rf^mi^j^w * 

^oiwd, .(hauld.cvcR chufe.what> .cpi^5l^.4p 
fbRPf , Xq wdcrftaod pcrfedjy wha$t!iH»*V»tfr 
«e|ifllftrf^; 1^: £t, a^d tq inUQW, i^ W^HStS^ 
^WWgl>. .all dwatiott and tl^c ,iH?l|^,^^q^t 
j^ 4l^.tfiM?frrer is the highejl noiipq..^^^ 

>r :*JfiiP ;l^ U8, by tbe.way, .cwljd^f;,.y|r]i^^*|^ 
^D.W^ffpir bqiond being under ttve^p^pc^jc^^ 
l)ei^$ '^pd iwiith what joy we m4y xefleja^^ti^^ 
as certainly as God ezifts, all is well ;, .a. p^rf^ 
c^iYkr/pfvaiJrpiniftration prevails. ip nature, f and 
i4l afai<s aiie under the wife A and ^jn^t^^i" 

BiUt to g^(CMi« the indef^dqicgr, fflf^ibifi' 
i»«(Ky.f^j(:(Hnplet|p happincffi pf <5od jcjg/e ^iip 
•sihpve the pujflibilitjt. pf .bejeg tfiwpj^ffi |p <^}^ 
tis/Wfo^g. . 'Tis nptcoQ/ExiTsb^ that J|)€:,niOf;i^ 
ibft; ful^e^a' tQ p^nUl. views, nji^c, , ignoran(^;q, 
' ■ . .. paffion, 



4r<* Of tbi frindpai D6£Mnes 

pflffidft) felfi^teeis, ot any df the'<aai:rfbs of evil 
diid depravity' of wMcb wc havif^ any ootimw 
Ms iMtore admite of ck>thing attttnuy^ef io- 
i^€Kve i of no determioationfl iluit arb. iods- 
peMentof mfon^ dr whtch- camicit bs 4€anml-» 
^ fbt by it. ' In iiv onderived fattngof ^b(iet« 
lote fimplidty, and all wbofe attfibutei icnifl; .be 
JiflebMly conneded^ there oan be no laterferie^ 
|^6^fties. I'he fame neceffity andoeqloMdf 
Utifrgs cannot be the ground ofthe^appfotiKiott 
ahd love of reditude^ and of biai&s cortttar 
jdiflory to it 
' Be^»« we quit what we are now upoo^ jt 
triil be proper, lead I (hould be mfAinderAdo^ 
to obferve particularly, that whenever I repre&ot 
fleecy as the account or ground of the re&ituig 
'of the Deity, or fpeak of goodnefo^^ effM^\to 
liim, it is the prindpk of redlitude br benefit 
tenoe I mean ; and not the a&ml exercift tiE 
thi6 principle. No abfurdity can be greatdr ditfi 
to fuppofe, that the divine being a?i by die 
fame kind of neceffity by whidi he exifit^ 'or 
that the exertions of his power are in the 
farne fenfe neceiObry With hihfower itfi^l or 
with the prifteiples by ivhich they are dihsiftef). 
All* voluntary adioft i?, iy the termsj^ facCt and 
implies the pb)[/hzl pofiSiJity; o£ fbrbcating it, or 
doing the contrary. What is nicant by this 

poffiinlity 



f^Hity is^not in the Icaft iocoofiftjsnt.wit^^the 
utmoft certainty cf went^ or with ihfi 4fi^fq0iM0j^ 
JM AKOTHBIt 8£II9E| thM thfi.fl^ipn (ji^iO^ 

oaMtt6d.**-^It may be infnitefy more ^cpopclfd 
upon, that God will never do wrong, than Ui«( 
d»e wifeil cmted bong wiU not do what is 
moft deftro^lwe to hini^ wiUiont the kafl[ fi^oiptnf 
lion. Them k) in truths equal impoffibiUQi!^ 
4ioagh not Om fame JdnioS impoffibilit/^.|tjb^ 
jiewhois^theabilrafk of all pcrfedion ^qv^ 
detiate into hnperfod^n in his condtu^i iR&- 
nite reafen a£t onreafonaUy, or etomal xight4^ 
0uihefe unrighteoufly ; as^ that in^uiito k^Ow^>- 
ledge ihoald miflakei infmite power ^ be €on- 
^querei^ or neoeiTary exigence cea&.to ex4ft.'-t- 
It may be as really impo0ible . for a peifoo in 
•iiife&n^ and without ahy motive urging .'him 
to ity to drifik poiibn, as it^is fpr him to prqvi^qt 
the tSk&» of it after drinking it i biit wh^ (ees 
not thefe impoilibilities to be totally dUFsrent 
in their meaning? or what good reaff^o can 
there be againft calling thq one a m$ral^ and 
the other a natural impc^bili^ ? 

This diftindton^ which- aiany are unwiUing 
to iacknowle4ge» and which yet^ I thinks of 
great imponaticf , may perhaps be in ibme Qiea^ 
jTure illuftrated by what follows, 

SuppofQ 
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^:^i8a^{Mfe 4' dfo or iblid, Ita^ki^ ^'^rriimdn of 
fates? it ma^ ht'^Mn6 hi'ceMdPiH, thftf kA 
i^t^d^oiMi win notj thdfiiA^crial> throw 
aJDnia%n«d'fac6 of iuch a die> ibr^dMi^'^dM 
M^dM'ls 'eflen iifed m a'&hM^rimcki l^^k 
But that fuch an agent (hould throv^' an ^^(Bgritd 
face^fach a die, a milHon of tinies together 
'wkhoiit failing, few would firtiple M^ ffy^ 
WdVLtice imfioffitk. The imp^^Utf^hiS^d^ 
xfiMlnt in this cafe, would plainly b^vefy'Vi^ 
ibretrt fram* an abfolutc pbyfcat \mp6&SS^^^ 
ibr^tf it is ppffibfe to fucceed the fiffl* trial, {ste 
leii^hddbbtedty is) it is eqaally poffible^if 4^6- 
eded 'ifM^ ieicond, the third, and dl^ ^ti^i^^ 
ifRpKnl trials i and oonfequenliyi i/)i tl^ Jl^p 
^p^fHiSty, 'tis 4IS poflible to^thrd^the^lv^ 
£ier)^ft' million of times together,' ^^the^^^ft 
tiue.«^But furdier, that a miliion-^f tticiis 
dKii hanping a mrllion of faces, and'thrMiitettfi 
gather -for a million of times^ "foo^JUvtfj^ 
fl^ould always turn the feme faces, will bl |im^ 
ntontied yet much more impoilible. N«««Mk4<i 
k^, it win appear, bf theikne :#toaroMi^^«^ll 
jjfadt jdft Qfed, that there is the faint- wi/liml 
pdfllbility of this, a6^'of any other eMeht^f^ 
If «ny one tHinlcs wh«st is now faid of nd weighty 

* Nay there is an iniinity ot numbers of trials, in. wfaica 



?t' fs morally certain ^his woili' ^^al 

and 
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and contmues yet 9t 4,la6 about tbevdsflSbrefice 
between thefe two forts dfknpoffibility^.ki 
iumcdnpaftp thfl impaffibifity that iSx h^ 
mentiomd.event '(hould happen^ widi the jm-*^ 
poBibility of throwing any faces which there iffe 
not upon a die* ' : - .i 

To purAii^^ this exemplificatioQ yet ftntbei^ 
let us cpn^df^ that die improbability of tbc<Wf 
ing any' partiodiar fiice of a die, 19 alwujii/i* 
prqpQi^ionlo the number of faces whidi ittb$Mi7 
Wbea^Mfefoi^ the number of hce^h^irffmU^ 
the iiuprobability of the event is; it^tatt^ i»r?d 
becon^es. A^^i/i it will not happen^ ^mffpfii 
Jihk, thffi it Oiould happen, in a feoft fiol^lsfr |a 
that in which We fay, it is impojjpbk^ wifeAntt 
ihoold, linowingly and without temp(t0i^'Qn\dip 
fi^hat.wiU be deftrufiive to hiou ^ However} 
at oneiface tttuft be thrown, and the g^veaiacQ 
has die: Tathe chance for bdng tbroramlTti^ 
any <vMrj it is fofjibk this face may be thra^os 
andt the' BiOigned event happen; in dle^^aasu3 
manner, vas a wife man has it w bis fown 
knowijagly and without temptation to do^whal 
^iU be deftrudive to hmh The certainty ibat 
a particular face of an infinite die will not bo 
thrown iwita together^ eT[ccQd& infinitely the cer-^ 
tainty that it will not be thrown the Jirji tyne i 
but the certainty that.it will not be tbrown 
I perpetualfy 



^14 Of tbt'princip«l De&ritut 

perpHimlhf and inmm^ljfir ^mit^nitf rf triab^ 
If greater tbaa thiV laft ovsationed cqit^in^. ia 
the' fame propoitioA as the iMpiitetb prwer yf 
finite is goeater than i^mu^i Yet |tiU the 
impaiiilHlUy of ewnt which aU nmft be iimi« 
fiblfi of in theie cafes, is as bs from. a pbyfical 
Qoe, as in the fimpleil cafes. N0W9 be ^at 
^ould in fiurh cafes, confound tbefe dif&reot 
kinds of in^poiSi^iUty, or jpec^ty, nrouid.be 
ouich mQ» cxcu&hie^ than be that confiauodi 
tbeo?t when confidering the e vents. dependitig 
OP the .determinations of (ree bdngSt mid uosdm 
panog tibein with thoie arifing from the operation 
of Umd and unintelligent caufes. The one 4uj^ 
auts of emUefiy various degrees; the..othejr of 
pone* That necefEty by which twice two 19 
not twenty, or a mafs of matter does not con*r 
tioue at xdk when impelled by another^: is, 
wherever founds always the fame, and incapably 
of the leaft increaie or diminution* 

I (hall only add on this head, that the x\^ 
ceffity or certainty of the eternal conformity of 
all the divine actions to the rules of wirdQC) ax^f 
fighteoufnefi, may be exemplified by t^^ f^efr 
tainty^ that an infinite aomber of dice^ each 
having an infinite number of faces^ and throvm 
all together for au infinite qumber of .trials, 

would iior always Wrn precisely (h^iafxiefaqpsf 

which 
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which thaugh infkUfbljr* trae ihat it w9{ not 
happen, ytt mof hi^peti, in a fenfe not 'verjr. 
tolike ^a( in ¥43]ch the Dei^ has a po\9H:r df 
ideviaidiig ffrem rcfiitode ; cf cmattng, for iiH 
Aance^ a miferable wocld> orof ddftroj^itig the 
* World afto: a fuppofed jpromifenot to de^ 
ftfoy itk ' . 

^ • • s 

Bv^trdMiftiifllng this (ubjefl; let us now apply, 
the 'tfrcount if^hicfa has been given in thfis tPtatife 
of ifae nature and foi^d- matter of nx)raHty; tb 
Afiothdr Qaeftion of confidcrabk importioioe 
flaking to the Deity % I nkan, the Qut^Kui 
^ whodie^ all his moral attributes am reducible 
^ to. benevolence ; or whether this includes the 
" whole pf hie charadcr ? ** 

7ib has been ihewn, that thtf negative isj^rae 
iA infetior' bejugS) and in general^ that; vvtoe 
itf i^ no tarans reducible to benevolence, if 

the obfetvations made to this porpofe are juft^ 

•/% '» ^^ t .. . 

.1 , ^ }^^ aay diilike tfa« word infinite as ufcd herp and ahov^^ 

^ej may fubftitute the word indefinite in its room, which 

Will anfwer my purpofe as well, and render all more eafiFy 

cofieeivable. 

: Tke aealiigy^I have' how infifted ai.anfweoB, I thinki llie 

t^Atfttw iUuftration wih grea,t.exa£liie(s, suid qnxhia 9C* 

comity I hope, I i^all be ^xcufed if it ihoujd appear tQ.have 

^any thing in it unfui table to the dignity of the fu1>jeA to 

which it ik' appBed. ' i 

^ - I the 
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^c qpefl^n now propofed is at oqce ^dgmjOfpeii 
Abfokite and eternal rcSitudc, or*^a Jrega^ 
what k in ^l odes moft ^t and ^ngntcou^. i$ 
pcopcr^y the ultiniate principle of ^^ diyj?jc, 
condua. and the fole guide of hjf pQ^fif. ^,,In. 
idiis poqpNESS isfirft and principally incjlud^ 
But GOODNESS and rectitude^ how^.^ar^-^ 
ever they may coincide, are far froih b^ng id^n-^ 
ticaL The former refults from the latt^ti^^atid ' 
IS but a part of it.. Which thcrefqip\fta^^ 
firil 19 the divine mind, and which. jP^ouldl^^ 
wayi fuppofing an interference ever' pj 
<:an (one wc»ild think) admit of no Qjmtrovefivl^ 
For will any pcrfon fay, that it iSynotbecauic/^ 




anoear 




not abfurd, unlefs it muft be taken tot^^^raift 
that right Cigmfics only cbnduciveriels^io j^ag^b 
nefs ♦y or that nothing but fucb cond^cive^fs 

« • The rithU9¥fiftfi apd|gqodrwjrs.<(f z&i^j^iftA^ 
«* fame notion with tbcir tetuUnty to univerfdbc^ini£$^^w 
*« flowing ftiffl fte dcfee Of 'It.^' This lattel: Ig'iheh^lwft 
<* fpccics o? Acfotaer. Our m^d finfe^t6i^'ik\X6 iklM 
« iirimfediafc obje^ of i^proWtOii, i^c^ ' 'toKMSiA^V 

• 1 
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tJah.at any time rep<%>ne a^ioh mwi^ tje^^ 

than anotpCTi^ x (» ,; f , 

^ It jmiufl howevet be adbiltteg, tfiai the c^a- 
ra^er pf God ia much more Pearly rc^u^rola 
tq gpo^nojfS), than that of any inferior b^ings.-*^ 
What.! mean will be better undcrftood, if we 
xnatcQ the iuripqfition of a folitary being + not 

pfff^^h i^^Pfyf but capable of acquiring hap*^ 
pJnef<lo/5hiir^^ and. improving in it^'^nd 
i^crwvds ' ccjihiider^ into how narrow ^a comr 
fKt(s^t|ie'oDligations of fuch. a l^eine would be 
broughti; ^Having by the fuppoutibn^ no con- 
ACdtion'wIth any other reafonable being,. wha£ 
owtdrc^jmre iu^ befides hi$ own in- 

tereft ? What elfe cojuld he calmly and deHb^- 
rately pfojtoie to himfelf as the end at whicn i( 
wouW.tic i^zbt for him conftantly to ^aim'l^ 
The eicdrcife of gratitude, benevolence, juflicea 
andVerabity, would be impoflible to hitix; ana 
cyoy oirty' would vanifli, except that of pfru- 
dehce,. hr a wife and fteady puriuit jDf his own 

m^^} . , ■■.. .•:.^-::: 

if now we change the-fuppofidon, and cotC^ 
Afc^* 'harig, fuch as Ae Deky, whoSs*/^- 

ftotfT^P^ G^nie Aippofit^ is inade io u^ ii^epiogs pampblq^ 
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f^b ^M9 ^ i^fijf^ abfiJutely fuprraoie amf 
independent, and the creator of all things ; witt 
It not evidently appear, that be can haw no* 
thing to employ his power, and no Tend to cao^ 
jpo, di£^rept frooft the good ^ bis 0[€afftreki 
As all the views, (Indies and endeavours of die 
/olitary bdng we fuj^fed^ aeceflarily termin^e 
in bimfelf% the contraiy mod be ^ne of tbii 
|)eing. . To him others nvaSt be aH^. and-^ 
xare of their interefts, the due a^s^ment of 
their ftates among themielves> and ^ Ae ri^ 
fdnsfnifiration of their affairs mnift onppn^ 
^nd the princifdes and views of all hisjn^if^ 
A$ be. can have no fuperioc, is . felf^^ffictent^ 
"is^nd incapable of having any; frivaf^ effd <# 
;carr); on, it is wholly inconceivabkv iW^^rJ^^f* 
ikies, a diipofition to communipate .^ifsj^.^p^dd 

engage him at jirfi to F<>df^e:^^Lbpijnjb'^ 
what qftervuirds can influence him[tQ'Coqti{we 

l(he exercife of his power \n prcieiviqg^tanfl)^ 

(eating the beings he has made, befifipsicmK x§^ 

gard to their good, or £)me p^afons-^kf^p isftm 

their circumilances and wants* . . 

Happine&is an objei$i;'of e&ntial andttfmal 

value. The fitnefs . of cot^qiunip^tting j( gayp 

birth to the creatiom . }X t^;E(s,foi;:chMh9r}^9fi)d 

was produced, and for this it is continued and 

governed. Beauty and order, which have be^a 

ftrangely 



^n^lf fiid tD li6'of'tq«a}, hay fopef ftJi* valu^, 
W ofailifl^'idibe're^t^dt^ ds-TobfertSehttoi ^% 
HAd iseiti fticaj^Kr 6f being; pcopoJRid as ^t6- 
yex 'endi ^ 9ietioti, How trlffingiy fehtijrfoyed 
.MfoxA^ that ' bektg' appear ib us, Who fhoerld 
devote his Ume ^hd ftudics.to the makirtg^ df 
^tgtilbr-^rdtmd, and rahging inanimate objedk 
into ^cf^ ftK>ft perfea ftatc of order and • lyni|- 
metr;^, ^ without any further view ? Wliat would 
fee ^'iJi^h *>r im|X)rtancc of any fyftem df 
mere ttikttir, however beautifully difpofed *, o^, 
of aii Mivci^fein which were difplayed the moft 
exquiffte workmahfhip and Ikill, and the toon: 
cbrirtrriimatc hdrmony and proportion of parK, 
lmr>4)itbi at the fame time, had not a fidgle 
■bfclng in It 4iiat enjoyed pleafure, or that coti!^ 
'pett*ive' fite beauty ? — Such an univpffe woiila 
be e^mvalerit to juft nothing ♦. • ' - ' 
• BbtNVhile'Vee thus find it neceflafy to cpri- 
cfa(ie; 'thab O^wfei^ is the principle from whidi 
the BWy etfealbd ; we ought, in honour to ft; 
ttbt^r to- forget, ' that it is a principle founded ia 
reafon^ and guided by rvafcn^ and cflentially J9^^^ 
in all it9 6pSrations. Were not this true of it, 
tt «reffe it a ^ere phyfical propcnfity m the di- 
Virte 'Jiattfre which has ho foundation in reafoh 

♦ Sec Wifdm the firfl Spripg nf ASIion<i^ ihitDgUy^ by 

Kfribtovc. ' . "^ 

\" , ' • E e z and 



4;?o. { ^Clf thf^inci^ DoSfrines 

.c6ffi(jf l^ M^M^h thd 4iiWnQ pati^re is eteiiial or 
^'tBdiproTc^id pr04iMcea 41* its «f^s^ we coald 
pedveive nlQ piotfal' ^orth or pqrfe^lioa i in » it^ 
6oc reckon it at dl in o^jc^ of gratitude and 
praifea 

i' £Eappinti8 is tfa$ ^^^ and the onfy codcon^ 
ceiiBl^lQ by us, of God*& p'ovidenca and gor 
vernment : But he purfues tbh end jh fyboidif- 
fiation to re^tude^ and b/ thofe aiethods only 
<^bich rectitude requires. Jiu/iice . ^nd Veracitf 
lave tigbt as well as goodnefs^ and muA aUb be 
•afc^ibed: to tb& Deity. — 3y yi^/V:^ here 1 meaa 
principally dijiributive jujlice^ impartiality an4 
cqai^ in determining the ftates of being% ;and 
acooftant regard to their diSerent mcx:al qfi^li^ 
•cations in all the communications of happinefi 
to them* 'Tis this attribute of the £>e^w^ 
ttic^n, when we fpeak of bis fyotleia botinefe 
?[n^ purity. From hence ariies the everlafling 
jqujgnancy of his nature to all Immoralftyi "Bib 
loving and favouring virtue, and making it tbe 
unchangeable law of his creation^ &ad the qni- 
,yer{al ground and coridition of ba^pineft under 
>his governnicnt.r-Ilt would, I think, be d very 
dangerous error to qonjfider goodnefs In God as 
undiredtcd by juftice inits eieccijf^ JOifvine ie^ 
tievotence is a difpofitiony riot to make all indif-* 

I crimjnately 
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criminately happy' in aftypbffible >pJ^ay, but rd 
iAzk^ih^[fditbJ}d; the^trtw,- arid "Mprd^^^pfiu. 
; ilditju/Hct fe^not 'tttti^lyiii iWte xrf gtidd^ 
iid^^^or an iiiftahc^- 6F its^^ttking the>iinqftie& 

^hb ^obMAf reafdn why God fa\^(Hite tks^u^: and 
punijQbes vice, is not their contrary efFcdtei^ 
the^wdfatc of the ivorld, I have cndqaj^ddred 
partitrilarly to (hew in* the fourth chaptcp; Irhew 
1 'trcateil bf good and ill-dcfett ** .... 

.' Again J iP>rtftr/Vy is another principle^bfTefth- 
tucfe, Act' reducible to goodnefs> Wich ditekSte 
thd^aldi6h$^ %f the Deity, and by which all ike 
nttx6li%dns'6F'his goodnefs are conducted' arid Jte- 
'^tflafclci/**-''' • •; '/;.:irmhq 

" Thdte'is tiothing unreafortable^ -in ibe^fecpg 
tt ftoffible;;-ihat falfchood aiid deC^icmayofir®. 

1 '' • ' " t c':o';,.rj 

'•"•W^rtne^men'feem to think the bnly'charaflarfaf d|5 
<^^tiM46r ^IjtuiiMtc Co be that of Ample, db(<Ai^e ^f^YR' 
^^f-JfaorfQjj / Tj^iSK confidered as 4 priAciple of aft^pp f ^^^i"- 
-^fifinite,! i^, a^difpofition to produce the greVteff poiti^e 

•* hajJpiriqfs without regard' to pcrfoils beh^vlmiri OtiifeV Wfe 
''** 'tharpisfoth' Tcgiird wofuld '{Produce WgMr Btgp-e^tfofuh 
• «^*Arttf'ftippafing:tbis to hit tbQ 0!|iJy,th>r^ffi5rffi^?fJ,^ft5- 
-^f x^citT-^ni juftice in hiin would be nothing hni benevo* 

** Ipcc conduaed by wifdom. Now furely this^ughTnbt 

^* to be 'afifertcd unled'it cad ife"prdved,''fer'V6^]fc6UH 

*^< fpe^k Wfth c^tidtrshreirei^Ac^'tipon tbidtilL 6ibSfoSb^hS^ 
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^ quentty have cquat apkjfddd to pttidfttttfaaf^iooft 

with truth and faithful nefs. Suppoifaigr tluqi ifais 

^'fKbuld/ iry^iny ^^tftnftaiifdas of tti&i^QFld;liap- 

^n, 'ti^Tcmljr iiottdbo'^ubiea bot^lfiat;Gbd 

^"^MSl ^ttsfer the lactef." if^tbisi^ -^in^fA^M 

'It U ihtje^d^trui^; that, cfxdufive ^confdqudiKxrs, 

- fhere is nothing right in the clne^ or imqqgrin 

the other, what can we depend {MhhlUm 

"ftiaff'we know that God ha^ < ndt -aiSdially 

thofe the methods of falfhood arid^gmerd^ifc- 

' c6ptibti ? 'What regard can wc pay ' to i ttayt A- 

ctaratiohsfteni him, or to any 'indfcafate yf 

His^WiIT? <3reat muft be our perpfexalyj if liire 

"¥tc? to v^ait for a f^tisfaiSlory iblntioa • ofnfmxh 

-'^doulits/ filVwc can make out> that fucfet ireftlje 

drcumftances of our ftate and of ' tlw. ifctorH, 

that li can -never be equally advantageoiiiichdis 

to ^tlicerve us ; efpccially, as ezpenefice iho^s 

''bs'ih nutuberlefs inftances, that an endmnay^^ 

'^obbined, and often moft expeditJoufIynaiilGlieffii^c<^ 

tually, by deviating from truth* v v ... jrlj 

^ ' Bur, though we are thus to xxnodve.of jOod 

'h juji zxiAtruey m ■tvcll ^s gpcd^i)Jt^ict^mlA 

' (rutdy 'tis manifeft, tould never engagd him io 

breate. They fuppofe beings adUail^ cab^Bctg 

endorwed with reafon and moiral eapacitiek^.hiiid 

i)gnify a certain manner of la^ng tc^inift t^i^, 
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:l)appifie(s^) Qr.lrbe.i:JoeficiiQ of xverlafiivg^. ivfi^e 
'iAitflcijwtk ^ . 1 . . ' _. . x..< .,.,'^ 

>f : ik:^iwilltnatbe aaUs further to obfqrvq,!, ^ 
tiiefcse nay be no gfegt. occafion. for 4^ tb^y 
itoniithe: noaoner ia which I have 4II along. ^- 
picffiedrjBJfrfelf^ .a carefal reader may eafily.^e, 
thsit Influx iipt guilty of an inconfifteo(ry mj(^- 
nying' than:. the moral attributes of God are xe* 
folvaUiiitiita bemsvolence^ at the fame tiaaeL tl^t 
2'^u'aii1ia|^inef6tobe the end» aad^ ind^VipTx^ 
.bibitity^ tfae!(}>ii^ end, for which be €r^a;e(|,^d 
goirernsfthc i^rld.--— Happioefs is the /^x;^ ^f }^is 
) gorsembient ^ but it is happinefs, I baverf^d^jn 
fafaordmatkn to re<^tude:: 'Tis. the. ha|^^;ie|!^^f 
the virtuous zndwortiyy preferably tof that;. of 
«thets::'Tisbappinef& obtained, not ii^^^^ay, 
but xonfiftendy with, joftice and veracity ^^--In 
n woi^d; wt any admit that gpQ4p^ coiy^pf^e-r 
liedds tfafewhok divine. mofAl chmadter^ pfo- 
prided; we (underAaad by it'^..;ftf^0ff^i^^^^fr^j 

E e 4 Finally ^ 



o/icfebil^/WCQlte^'tl^'thQii^iit be pepped, aid 
-Jl^jUiltaoi(l«bieirt94icafc'cf-gQodMfs,^jattQc, 
f;9n4)i9r^<%<:( 9»4^er€nt 4ttribid8s sCtlKiQeity } 
f JTft (l|<Viiu'|fr 4iibretit ^oaJy ^ithfljr aicidi^^iait 
. iWSW^y efFedssi or manifoftatiofiB of foatedh^MroDbe 
; priQcipky wbacb includes tht TrfaticofDiiaKisd 
jpcifedtioo; tzmcly^ ever I^lmgiisxif^ 
'^'Teqfin^ , Thdc reflexbsis iihail:iiifiic6.)im ibe 

^^{i.^I^jQ^d) ii(»w. proceed, m the faaxsmjiMfiari .to 
M f ]iifup^iiK; ;the other .principles and &d$j6f ;]Hta- 
^ ^a^ BieljgioQ s and to point oat :the frtciliar 
.^jtddienpes &r them, arifing Irom tte>ae9ojMlt I 
{^;)^ve givgQ of the nature at)d i0uodtfi(fai.:.of 

,!:;,,]^ ^, moral cbaradti: of GbdjcaaJtt^Uas 
3 .)?f;fi{)}}^ft<«^ldained and proved* U clefailyilm- 
j;j4i^4 hja moral go? eriiment r or that-lufite- 
(,(^jre9 all his reafonable txe^turea to. praifibiie 
. jfirtije^ and ponpeds withJt the^eSfis dFvhis 
..^y^n^eoce to thcmirr ]^>v€en.'l)bq.iuSion9 
^,^ ji;jbaraafr« of ffiafonftWe bmngS;lhep»i-ifi a 
l.lWrt^li o^r?ijdifferjf|M:e.> ,Thw difiW^l»»n4pe>whQ 
n.lW9y^*.^l* <Wo8^» iw^ft^ know.perfeiaijn and 
f .fi^fflfii^lsJi'^ Gooj>:*^ofifi.andoooibcbiui»acrs 
|ic muft regard ^s f^ohf 'tTo fcgpnli-thcm a$ 



i» ifSpabd to diicautiteDaf»e theih. nPiS^ddh- 

'itRMiiiStey'Uieff to -think, diafl thtf 'evil and- <he 

>)g[0Od «rc-.eqoall]rilie ofajefts of ^is- b«nevd)^t 

^vgBid} andimoA onreafonable to dottbr, "Wh^- 

tlier they will be differently tre^tedl by hithj^ 

As fure as it is that God knows what virtue and 

ifnot -«re ^ ■ fo fate is it that he deliglMs (n 'thS one, 

^dibrbid^ the other; and that he Wsrte^^te 

'^ kis ^diftrUmtidns of good by the rfifj^i^tire 

! ikigMM of ^em in his creature^. What is M^^ 

' «iid ttf ' 'gbbd defert, ht cannot (nit ' iovif and 

diftinguifh. What is hateful and of tft -defet, 

...he caanot'r but be dffpleafed ivith arfd ^ni{h. 

ifiTis lfel£^evide0t thai virtue Mgbi to^ Ka^er 

jiaM vioii and w& tnay be vety ^n(kiist^>'itHal 

< ivrinq 0i;^i&/ 20 £fy the unitelfal:, goiv^iiifgitHihd 

.ivll tidw cat^ fb(M be. If the '^fttd '^'Cbe 

:«rdildr And «f <»^-irfdk4du^r in ft, % t^r- 

8iiiiodita««fittbly iticbrditig \a fi^;'^ \M\\ 

bne ]Miiieipl9 of i^^l^, <( that all 'beihglf A»9ind 

ntteivei«|x:<wdlftg tbltttir livoritS}*^ 'tii'ttWliin 

^ lib' events bnfailte^^^tfJAfi^or^^^HIH^^n 

etrwrtette.'f^CCviiSthcfiWdrkf. -^'E' i' •»'''''^i »1' 

All 



if* 



^»6 Of the pimipd Tto&rities 

AH'fbifwttlbe greatly confintuid aitd SkC- 

Irated^'if' wi -oonfider how reafbnable it is' to 

thanb,' i&at k muft : be acceptable to God, ^ tiikt 

/his; iutdligent creattiree ihould ^inGL their nt-- 

tions by thofe mle^ of gpodiii^/ joftkiis, 'id^ 

T^fatqwfiiefii by which he dire<ds ifi i^ ao 

,tion& In troth 4C cannot be le& n^ceffirr/^^at 

Jifiihoiikt reqtiire bis fubj^Sts and cbildn^ 'to do 

whaa is right, ihan it is that }^t ()MyAA "bimjiy^ 

\iio'what k Tights The law of truth muft be 

the law of the God of truth. Thofe duties whidi 

^^ltife.fI«:fe!D the relations in 'vtdiich he has placed 

.Utik Qttufl: be his will chat we (houM diichnrge. 

.Thofe mgcal differences and obligations^ which 

:\»St:Atsk foundation in his oature^ Catui^^ 

K^firerafted without coanterading^fais uoture. 

Afld'fo far jRS'w^ have contradled habftsdf.vii^ 

iibifatihave we efl^ibliihed in our natiire9!a>dotiiMh- 

riety to his nature, and alienated ourielvea^Dm 

.thelbqntain of good.^^Whatcan be>phiiMf ihait 

"all Aisi What may we not qaeftioii/4f()wciicah 

^uaftibn^ 99he^r Cod is pleaied to r<^ihis^d«<- 

Ittrss Carrying on the fame end which fee earrilfe 

^nt ?33ng by the fame rule, and oon&aiqin^ 

Abvmfolws. to the diftatps of that' ' ittafon; dr 

^^ich he is himTelf dib carnal i £&ifrceL?> Mbft 

jie not hfivQ ;a partictilar oooipUcen^ im thofe 

fi^. hear his own injage ? And is it pofiibk 

I that 
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lh«t be ihould not ^Iftingiiifh ttxnm frotn qtliers ? 
Or is it conceivable that he will f^ernnit *wy to 
be happy in a'cour/e of oppofitiDi¥tt)^ldmi..Qrlto 
OjSkv by endeavouriag, io the beft imanoCT tjidy 
i(4n, tpipbey and refemble him ? . ' . 1 
. In. ihoKt, if there h ai> iotellig|ei){)Bfaog;at the 
head^of all, v^ho made tilings what they aid; 
iff moral good and evil are real and immiitalile 
diffi^reaces. and not mere names or faacnsi-if 
fhtv^ h a ]^w of righteoufnefs wUdi the Dobf 
regards^ and according to which he alxva^s^atift ; 
if virtue deserves well, and is eileAtially wmtiy 
.of enpouri^men^, and vice defertes iU; mid us 
a proper object of punifhment ; then, rh mayi Ee 
^depended on that the lots of the vrrtuous 'anil 
vioiouB will be different; that God isT^^'the 
poe, and agatnfi the others or, thatthciadoiU 
QiflvatiaA of the world is (bidly' mor&l^and 
righteous.' ' / 

Tiiis conclafion might be further proved^ 
(from the confideration of the contrary dffedte 
virtue and vice necefiarily have on the ftate pf 
the world. Virtue^ by the nature of k, tends 
to promote order and bli& ; vice is diredly fufaiu 
verfive of thefe^ Gtxfdnefs^ therefore^ }oin6 'with 
lu/Ute in requiring^ tliat the oneihould oniverfaUy 
gnd for HBvqr be,. encouraged under the divinb 

i •. 1.'. ' .i'- : •goveoimtut 



4«8 Of the principal DoSirines 

government, and the other difcouraged and 
punuhed. 

Let, it now be carefully cohfiaered here, that 
II it (hould appear, that, fn the prcrcrit wort^^ 
virtue and vice are not drftinguifhed in the mari- 
ner Which thefe obTervalions require V tHe 'ua- 
ivofdahle donfequence muft be, that *' tnere is;'a 
*^ future date/'— How this matter ftand^, an^ 
^htirein the force of this inference lies, are points 
ixdlicti ddferve particular examinatibn- and this 
is what I (hall now enter upon. ' '* • ^'' '' ' 

, I . ' ' • ' • •• r * f ♦ *•« 

't)n the one hand, it muft be gfahtfcd; *hkt; 
fri general, virtue is the prefent good, artd vice 
iht prefent ill of men ; and that we fq6 etjougTi 
in the prefent ftate, without having rccourle to 
?ny abftraft arguments, to fatlsfy us that th* 
Deity favours the virtuous, and to pbiht bdt td 
us the beginnings of a moral governments^ 
But» on the other hand, it is no lefs eyxlent; that 
we how perceive iui the beginnings of foch a 
government; that it is by ho meaiis carried fi 
far as we have reafon to expe<St, and ' that tht 
rules of diftributive juftice are not univer/alj^ 
IcepJ to. 

Virtue tends to produce ftiuch greatetj'hajipl- 
ricft than it now aftually prodiic^^ knd ^ice to 
produce m^uch greater mifety; ^ Thefe xrontrary 
^ '• ' • '""' ^"^te&dtfhd& 
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.tendencies neuher do nor can, during; tiieJ(hoit 
period of |1\i8 life, in ang^ inftan^^ jproduc^ tijei/ 
full effects ; And often th$y are prevepted^f^otn 
taking the effe(3, they, iwrf^f, and generally,^ 4? 
take, by many obftacles arising from th^ wicl^- 
.^dncCs o£ ai&nk;indj and other paufes of arkuji^ 
plainly, tei^porarya and which cannot bfe reckoiv^ 
•ed natural or rneceifary. How reafon^bly ftifi^Y 
t we pA:efume, . (hat te^dencie^ thus iqt$n:^t;^d 
and oppofed, and yet fo infeparable ^qo^ vi^u|; 
and vice, and fo eflential to the conftitution of 
4VR^>v will fonpe time oroth^r^ iffuc ,^iy fijeir 
^n.uipe,effeia§?~Dp they not declare to ^ ys 
(^ideqtly the />urpofe of him who m?dq^ ):1^ 
yforld what it is ? And can we think;, thisrwijl 
piove yjiin and in^dual? Will natuo^ be de- 
leaved pi'iX? ^\m J or has this part of its.cQ^lj^ 
tutiox^ pp m?aning, or a falfe meaning? J^'. ^ 
- ..TtjQUgb virtue always tends to fcappine^ 
and tjliiogghjt is the n^^v^rc of it to advajpice our 
^ppinefs, and jo bettcjr pur condition,^ in orp- 
•|»ftioa JQ the (iegree iq which we RolTefs jt; 
.^tiiich.is ^heftate gf; things here l^eloiw/ tjijjt 
the event forpctimes proves otherwife; /Tis 
iwppflibte to, fytyey thci wqr^ or tojfff^&d: 
the hliftofy «f.^:.\Kithp^^ "being cqnyin^^.^^f 

^nr J^W^ "^-'-if^ii^ PrQbai)j)it3r, jtH^t 
..all^ippp are CQnftantly aad invaflaBly inore qr 

lefs 



je(^ happy; as they ate mbK^or leti d)n(cihiriM(^ 
-Md opHghtl ' How ofteii hM virtue feetfH- 0|^ 
-pittfTdd ai^'lxs^feeuted; wh^lt ^C^ be^^ror^pth^H 
dn^lfourifiied ? Good men may have a^di%f6fi^ 
ttfiift t6f an unreafonable and pei^xmgilbnipu^ 
l&B^i 6t tQ lownefs of ^irits and' MelaMhoIy» 
and ih confequence of this may be rendered k^ 
flora At cS their own charaftcrs, and live ift pov 
pttQSl diftruA and terror : or they may^otertain 
fbU^ notions of religion and the D^f whkk 
haay give them great trouble, and take'aivay 
from' them many of the joys, that wotfMwh^i^ 
wife have attended their integrity. fHA affe 
fuch men ; or others, who, perhaps, throii|h'^ 
famto- of their parents, or diofe of their ^iJca- 
tkm, carry about with them diiealled bodies; Md 
languish away life under pain ^nd '(kfen<^6, t)f 
who are harrailed and defamed fof tbdr viriatf, 
driven aWay from all that is dear to theWj^and 
obliged to fpend their days in poverty, ^ 'in Ika 
inquifittMi are thefe perfons, I fay, equally 
happy with many others, who, though nbC tm^ 
virtuous, may neverthelefs be exenlipted fn^M aS 
iuch trials ? Or, iiKleed, are they e^bUy happy 
witJh many vick>u$^ perfons, who f#im vVilb'^ 
current of the world; comply ' with 'its ttif- 
toms 5 deny themfehrcs tiod^g^ lfh6y ^n^^ni- 
cure confiAendy wkft a goiDd tiante^ ^are caft 

into 



ift:tkf!ffi,h^^efi^&r'i IPC «matAia<Qfi«iiQiis poHibtj 
,tl|atifiJli.tH^',^.Uhprefui»ption-and ffilie- hopes^ 
andf,#.:l^i)i ^ wUhout coocern otir^iaoiip^ 
iiskV9\',^f^.'Vin}^f been any ioftaita^s ^C.th^. 
Iq^iP^eft^UiTfiMr, oc docs k ^ii^ happen^ 
|)v^ j(h^',1PJYt honefty of perfons .fuhjedU .tbQin 
Iq-zpiK^j^ 'difficulties and inconv^nieooiesy ./it 
ti|K^: .^i|9iew time that prevancatioo. ?;id,.<l^« 
««^y .j|i||^ke tbeir way to cafe, and hoiyjuf, ^uid 

-Jff^^, pll fWngB confidered, this wprldi^^ 
pfl^s ^f$fi^ tf\Qrc to be a fchool for ^/^4?« 
4ff»jC}^. ,y>i[fpq,. than a ftation of .hQB9uri:ft»4y 
^n4i<be,icQur(e c^bunaao affairs is fay^^-abkritp 
jtrriather <by exercijifig it, than by rewardiag. if) 
TJiqug^, ,in equal circumttances, \t has .always 
Sm\\yi the.a^vaqtf^ge ov§r.Yice, andis ,'alft«« 
M^ W do QWf bal«»c^ mlM?y .and rgi-^V J<»c§Ort 

■»!?Wfi«?f ?> ..ypl;*!t wiwM .be i^asy e«f»vaga'« - ft> 

jjrpfcftdiiithst^it i3;aL.Rf^?e^ complctBly, ao^. 
y?!th<>Mt.e«fi^ti0fl, its,ft>ynJ|a|)pineft s tha^ ^ i^ 
ak«e f|iffei9pty^jfl»5rbalaji>«ffi, <»//, /#5^:.fi«3% 
QI5 '^fe. ^dgt**fiff:4§<^itnpr. i -thM. ;for. «;j?^ 

thods. 
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enjoys i{ ^r avn.y y^ri with ciifojeftpii i^d. 

a 

£r^ita. kn l^/s pk9rui;c than ^opdkM^ wlu^ 
by b^ bsoevoUnos orJofe^rity^ h|is. bco^gjlbt: 
fai(u(dlf to. a duogeon or a fiake, or wbpi.li|CQS.ta 
perplexity, lahour, felf-denial| tortme o£ tiQdy^ 
aod.oicliuncbdy of mind. It may, *Vfi tapM^bc 
juAly iaidj that virtue, tho' in tbcjxioii4{^flbl. 
cvpumdani^^^ ia infinitely prcfembk to, sicQia 
tb« woft proiperous, and that cxp^t^inlB^wija 

18 t^bc cbofiwi, rather than the^^rc^t^jlv^iC? 
of iniquity *p But the meaning of. thiais nqt» 
tW virtue in fiich, circumflances is .more ipor . 



• f • • . -• * 



* No one can think this aflertian in any degreo inco«- 
flflent or extravagant, who does not holcf that virtue \$ 
good, and eligible, and obligatory, only as the means of* 
private pleafure, and that nothing elfe oifi fab an bl^tilEl tf : 
<MBie ami pwference^ Upon this ruppofrtifHii f n4f^-jdlfi ; 
viQry notW) of patting with life, or of refigning ap eiypyt 
ment to preferve innocence, or for the fake of virtue, would 
imply a contradiction. For being obliged to nothing, ahid 
therefore nothing being our daty^ but that by «^li^ ym 
fhaU obtaift fame overbalance of plealitoei wfaat.iPi^^; 
o^QPwife h^v^ been rigbi Jbecooie^ tur^i^^ i^ h^o we ittp^ 
be, in any meafure, on the who|e lofers by it. So chat* oo 
thefe principles, it would be not tur/t// or ^&^, but vf^ and 
guih^ for a man to confent to givb op ohe hour's Kft^ or- 
Ac At^ itgnf^ of .prrfent eiyoyiiief^ y happjl|Re6|^^ pr^n . 
cor^ cht gr^eft bipffings for ai^ mankind, funofiiji^ no fu« 
pireft^U. Seechap. Vt, ps^ge 174, &^. 

/ta6k 



JkiMe ^m Tjce, or attaaded with m6reb]ffiiiiiie& 
but that it is of intrinfick'tyLC^AtncQ and oblFga^ 
tfort ; that it is to be chofen for.itfelf, indepeih- 
dkrntly df its jitdity ; or that it retnaids dcfifable^ 
atidh amiable above all odier objects;, when ftrip- 
ped oi etefy emdnment^ and in ^t;he greateffc 
degi^ee afSiifled and opprefled. ; :' 

Wftaf Ira^been lad faid leads us td a fur-^^' 
tnef dfufervatlon oh the (late ot virtue and vice' 

r * 

lA the J^rcfent* world, which dcfcrves particular^ 
notice $ iiA thaft is, that the moil Worthy cha-> - 
tzQtcti are Ib/fiu*, in the prefent ftate of diings^ 
fronni ahivitys enjoying the higheft happinefsj^ 
that they wtejometimes the greateft fuflbrers ; and 
the mfi vicious the lea/i unhappy. A perfon 
who lacrifices his life, rather than violate m$.. 
cpnftj|Cflc^,Qr 4>etray. his country, givca iip^i^JlLj 
pnffibility tftf^ iiiy pie^iit Tewacdy and kilos*. Ahft, 
iabrc^4fi pttiporticmr as his virtue is moreglcN? 

nous. 

I. • ♦ - * « . .^ 

%^]^\}ti ,10 the ordinary courfe of Efc,, there arc,. 
oiianiflii90esj whi«th ftib^cft tb< beft nMOntpt. 
fUftfingSj to wbidi #U ethers raoftbe ftrrngtM^i 
The greater their virtue is, the higlier Ideas they^ 
)^V^ >9(, )iirtue, and the more, difiic^ 'tis foe. 
theaiY 10? attein < to thab» degrte^of it thojF. 'mih f^,t^ 
the;^d?A)rief anxiety^i^y feet> abMt cbeibte ofl^ 
thieir <nvn eharafters } the titore cbriccrrt^'j^ey- 
. .^ F f ' ' muft^ 



434. ^J ^ j^rimifitt^SkSfints 

j^qy^iQiy. : i^^ Shi^ Mafim ii nuiy > . Ir bdfcw, : 
^,£t^ £ud, that tbe ii^kmtm ^fSwut.ftf 4mi 
be^ meo ofteD give fcheoi^ aioieunqfliiasfei^lillii 
1ji^nidia]gBd'Vius oifime ^ked tonm fBe M^f 
];t^fifevtr M^k will, k can Ibarody^ b$^ d^niid 
yrith is%pft to widudnefii thai it ^i4f^iiirf 
frc%oe9% be oMcb better for a fiMUH (IflU^i^ 
.iBi:»i» fof* his own prefent eafe) to be /AomMgift^ 
>fick^ thAnpartJaify te. A aum wb^ loveMtaH 
tue/wiliHHit uaifonaily pradifing it^ wbopoflbfis 
mimy^go^ dv^)cfiuoDs, and la fitfficimiljiTGQhiT 
imcaA of t|)e danger smd mabgai^of all fiksib 
tp cafife biqa heartily to deleft il» W^kip^fim* 
iiifiwwu^ to avoid it, bat not eiMigbiD/fiVQmQt 
hie being, r^ cTi&er infimces^ drivm by hnow 
conquered deiires into the comiAiffion fii-iit'^ 
£ich a perfba niuft doubtleis be very. 00* 
i^aUe^i Ho po&flep aeilhce tvktue^.iicir ttieo 
efi^^gb to give him aay. ^iet«, . . Hit, h^ ihik&§ti 
qf X eooJbot intefline w^ri always fttU of y^aotr 
t(oa with, himiblfj and (om ;ao4. #fti»M r^bo^ 

t^»c^ cffm^it^ pn^pm ; 'TiJJfrqifcii s.«Cr 
j^ua%;^bdiiod^ il!wi}l.be^^€^^^ OfKafictia 
QBdfavouWig.lc^r^^iRi/ts ^Wt^awA^A^Q 

/. :,i .. ^'^-r^ infiir- 



Ut(iifnei(Mf «Md itticdttlld 'b' the milkk' 'l^ 

r-*^k' ilroi^ nMiSfsi that te 4Bach -^iMi) Atne 
cdhdibon ^h tfa& now deJcnbed* is ft 'i»^{:iQft4 
puibai dtiting tfa» lirft' period of M» rdRk<W> 
cieiA; '^Tllii'paiigfi of rettttfeand fd&rejirilfichy 
^ -MhtiH 0^ aft «wftlB<»Qd coofrnti^c, «nieK|h<i 
l^fiil^'Araggks Wi^'evi^ l»tb)t« and p^l^ool 
|m dftufing'stid violent, cartnot but ^ ibihte tdrti* 
gMiBRfaiiiii- tni^alurbk trottUci ^nd-'prfvettt K9k 
cji|)art0onn|; the peace ^d Inappiota^ fi^cdlly 
f^idltB^ from virtue t And if we n^oC^him 
tdoKiiant^ frotri- )if» befere he Kii^ 'C^npk^ 
«rhat he-' has begun and attained a £ttded inxii 
tiiMs't^nder; it will be trae of Irini.'-that hfi 
hiafi'Oflly boen the mote mirerabk* for hi» thtoge t 
And yetj'ftiwly, for every thing gbod »-a mam 
it "iaJ'fif^'fttoidd be the better rather thi« 






' If QHW)' OR the eihtv kand> we cqi^iider thi 
cohditioD of the diifllmatdjr and thoron^lir 
Tidou6> we Aa)I 6nd Jt to be ver j ^6Skt&aU 
Ttie^mow^e pdwet^ of rea&ii withk) 'them is 
tl'takiebtd) the leis tvoubkflbme it mtift proviii 
^Ebe^^nMrir they ^reivo bdbg paft feeling. th4 
ler#:^di«}it.fiiuftf«dl^ :^Aadv^.4(i gensr^; vra may 
. .:.'.' F f 2 obfervc. 
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ol>ferye, .that Une fnojl wicked endure the k^ 
wpcafii^fs. from , the chec^cf ofcpofciehci, at- 
tcijifJ.Ao jcaft toroowl and pligioiis cqniidcr- 
ations^ are leaft fenfible of (hame andinfaniyV 
pr.^fe mpf^ rt^adily and effedi»|lly the aits ^of 
i^^Endeceitt and thus. may cfcapc many/"* "" 
^^ip^ljk miieries of vice^ which had the 
lei^ obdu^te^ they muft have i(a^redt 
. Db oot fuch obfervations pcpt outttq us 9, 
fature (late^ and {m-ovc this life to |>cf conbqae^ 
with another? Shall we, rather than ^eiye 
th)s .ooncluiionj retreat to Atbeifm^ \^M ^^^a 
•that a being perfeSfy reafonable governs f^ll 
things ? ,0r mufl we naaintain that it does opt 
fbUow from his being hioiiclf nghteous^ ^at 
he approves and will fupport righteoufqefs^ if^i 
diftipguiih between thoie who ^o hi^ v^ill and 
imit^ his goodneis, and.thofe who^o not? \i 
qptbing is to be expected beyond thi$ wpdd* np^ 
imt^lt provition is made for .many di^l^fjt' 
cafes amongft men ; no remarkable mahifeftatioa 
i^, ^n of the divine holineis ; and ttie niofi: 
9ph}e 9nd e:iccellent of all 4;)bjeds, that on which 
the welfare of the x:rcation dc^nds^ and which' 
raii!9S beings to the neareflr relemblance of the 
Deity, feenis to be left without ^ny\adeduate 
fuppprt*. . Is this poflible under the.Pmf3rgoU 

vernmeot ? Can it be,conceive^j that the wifdpm 

-5 V} ^^d 
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and iMUity. of providence (houldfail d»i1y'?ftm'-' 
inttarfce of virtue ^ JTiiathcreV where Ve ffiitoW* 
<xjpeil the ex^aeft, ordei', 'toe' Aoiiid'be W 
Ifeait?— ]^ut, iacknowledge the wFer^nce ;^6r 
this fcene Yo ii future mbre imjx)rtantlli&ie,OT 
ail ia clears every difficulty is remold, aAtf* 
every ^regularity vanifhes. A plain accborft* 
ofiers itfelf of all the^ftrange phflsnometlat in' 
faumaii life. ^Tis of little cbniequence, how 
niuch at any tinle Virtue iufiers and vice triumptts' 
^^^jjT if hereafter there is to be a juft diftinaloti^ 
betvvceh ^hdm and every inequality is to be fct^ 
right. Nay, it may ht fometimet proper, thit A^ 
vicious riiah flxiuld be permitted to einjoy fflie^ 
worldV and alfo that a good man ihould W 
^juffered to ftriiggle with difficultrcsj v^hich majjr 
very well liappen, at the fame time, that<jfetf 
Je^es hoi hinifelf without abundant tviiiiefsb>' 
the rcafph or our 'minds and in xht genenlctiiskffi^ 
of things, -ahd' the frame of our hiturcs, oFhis^ 
perfedlly righteous dif^ofition add chdtiader. ■- ' 
A'moral plWof government muftbe catrJect 
into exepution gradually and flowly thro'' fcvettlf 
fucceilive Aqos and periods. Before r etributioit 
ihere muft be' probation and difcipHne:' Re-^ 
wards aiiilpuni^ rexjiiif e, that/antecedently 

tqthffm, Ipffic^cnt opportunities fliouid bfegiVw 
to beings to render themiclvfes pVbper objedsilof 

F f 3 ' them. 
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tfi'bdofottMrid ivUh its <pr^$^ t«wwdi(»ti{teaiaflti^ 

r^tdbrg of men could not be iohmit'^^ ykmt 

Iwo&U, be rendered ihterc^ted 4iiftl tnerceKuy & 

ofcAftd «Mle mod importaM%dfid)ttii«fr|t;bdrid 

ciKit/<»t pmatifedj adwrfity, 'frd^UeM^lvbdft 

o^^, t%Krid never &tid a€ce£ tfr^fD^^iid itt 

r^tlibretfis^ woold be cemo\%d w^di ivt&inpt*' 

fxek4xmti kuf to mawdty aibctiferj^dfliaii. 

Tllofy ^mild the irgular proceii'ofwoGiQiak^ 

:^ft^iiifi(^b&ciiftdrbed, andlt«fiKqp5ri}salfEfqM; 

' iHd^thkelKire) tbe vei^y 4k&^ >pri»cfantiu:4qipde 

y«tl^kM)9tott) appear, vls inaaidiidarechii'^oQn*^ 

^uiedytd be (eq<]it«d by it«^iiia «rard^.<iKaU 

c ^ < ^to pttiMit kigqoaiwies^-^^aiiriw^^ 

' iohyetfvn of <th(^ moft i^todbnc^priiicfplesiittf tea- 

tkaiy though we^&G the cdnAiwtioifnDf ifbc^i^^sl 

«ii>d4)«nnaumal :tehdefi6ks)d^^^ toibpifiabh 

asS«iliV' if ^>tus]p sre^iiiDwed tiaie atnidibopftilbr 

opors^ngy'acocBarilyiCitckuio thedifiik.^ ret*- 

£>tMibfiB to {^WL u^4heqvnAoMiaqdTigfateqttfiie& 

. * fff the tiQifcsMvaiind//tQtXi^ 

• I •. ' ji t [ notions 
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jngiaiifiti|iMtb|ii).i$i|iBiiraboeB inriiiift iabii»4i^dfe 
'lRoii<bfll.'^ iafiDiir ponwrn^ art^ ; ^l ih Si mM^^ii- 

.{kJ&aBiit.ikrhish'bruggefted ID kitjn kunni^enMB 
ways,h»hit;fa-awnhia«i in all ign hiicxaiain&, 
4Uid 5rfw;k«-«giead^ to aU oor Issfti iimainia)ts 

t V >M9^. iMt J^VRoId 4ioiibt, wfaflthtr a' jiiece^jftf 
f,^i!i(ii^fti1ia(}»f^4r. piodtt£tion of m» it^^^Jto 
.jtoa«Mint(dy^ dUbavered «od eMifiQlf o^ny^ 
'i'MBy .HHU mada kt apattieulac tife, im^idMbJilfB 

ja^bflMl flinifibifeof it|3flai«]^'at«6ie«(ed<t^yfiifih 

iiiibi a^d the fttppbfidod of thi$ ute. aCiitek- 
• (gained iswry thing in it thfit vonldiothccvnfiflbe 
^ ^^rtfioctb^aad uaaccountaU!e». tind>ma40/it 
. :appearjhtbt^|faoaf regular and .bea«<(<i^»i'? What 

•ivoald be mcHre p^rverfe than obftinately rt& dfeoy 
: :|hatib wa» inland^ Hot (mh a u&> apd» VUV^Sdit 
.: ia|>te0Biof .^, iMttcaiy *> undaniafali^ npmks 

of Idle- tnoA tnaObriy <hand in Y^rieius 'jtaKs 
.' 'of /-it, %> naaihtaiil it to'bc the TCork.df ^feitib 

hangdog lirtiO;^- who. «ttbev .h»d oatJtwvda^t. or 
' : iiot)^0tobnenMt^r)ti»'alafce-it mate perfeSbi -.. 

r • AgsBfl^, rfaotr ODrtafonabk^Jiwqiijd h^ <ti0[af- 
1 iett^ > tfa^(;u^ partictdar paflkge. io/'-^ boaftriwhicH 

' • ■> F f 4 ' whcq 



Rioted out to us, and whidi rendcsed it. of a 
ifteeiiiilitfe(flie/!irii3om>iapparaBthiflb\«liMbipHts 
4^ ^Ibe %dt^', Mi4: agreeable t^ «4fae ^|Mi4bc% 
We tiad thfe Uft tciCdn to t)diiiv^' con^^erAftl^ 
^tlb^'cliarader and abilities q£ ^. 4uitljk<;^ jjj ,.1,^ 
to jfilMum. thought it oecciaarj.tQiittdseilbfl^ 
■f^^iioaSi ^th a particolar vmr-tocitiisfeintK) 
aUc'fbktfvH of allowing anjr thing-^ fi^Mar ki 

-';•■:• ■ "-. . tt*s 

ifti^d^ iiiVblter^ 'Tis an obvious tru«b», ^iifh'iA ^«>ft#iMgb 
:^yflh<Mili$ Of 6rlook, that atktng which i^{$^rftAlf¥i^ 
Kjthd' jtfft, V^heti confidered in its relttiom tb Mr«k>MN^ 
*Whlbh it belongs, may be quite otherwife, wh^fi C0tffid^4 
^y'tifiVi or as a detached part, ' V' '^^ ^^"^ 

, XtiOnghl ta<be remembered, that theiobftfvat^diiiaifdade 
libof ef rpYenothingconcerning thceatunofihe fatmeii^M^ 
kxcff>t that, in general, it will be a fi»te in wbicb.i!^retD(> 
fcci^tfon.begufl in this life will be rendered edeqtiaic** .N#w k 
inver^pUriifehattbia mlijr bedoae^aAd.all mankind peridi 
Ikt bft in ^i^jjiftmid ^«^* Reafon^ ^erafore) Ipfvc^ulimvcb 
|hitb« -d^rt.iiji thia ftibje^U . W^ are £uihb of no i|ior« t)M4l 
that it &f II) on the whoje^ b&^^/rrxur u^ foc.OV'fry,)^eiST 
finite fv:op<tftipii as h^haabe<Nt'morBtty'beltitior3mrfe*iR 

ktithft iM^imNi IpisoC tb«;^irt4misAn^ ffkiousAiTMfMft 

Vii£.ii9im9^-Mh . T^e J^j^M^ huoMin viiiliiQ ii^iteqr ^fei^ 
WKc,/^Kl^w«r'?:V4> W Jf^c^ivft t^o.more od thfiaoppuorfitsf 
jtrthWiti^CcQould ^pMoi fc09t' difti:tbttttv«.jitfli<taii30V^f««'» 

pedation) 



ii.' ji bn'j'iiiiX f'lJiiW/ hill. ,tu ^i Juo fc^}aio^ 

Tormer^ liaye been ^reaC ofleoders ; and it fs by no means 
clear ho^ m'fcpehtarice mutt be lavaflablfe tof'tifc^iTVl^c 
ibilill^W^dRdaiildied Mtvoeii fin a^^ or 

jifl9t4>€fttfiai»itif9iMriit the oafes of j»mr/iff%Mi9i^fAiii* 
fff^fd/fflfl *^*?flf^. may require, under tb«^*4iyjfe^g- 
vfrnmcnt.^- Every perfon, I fancy, who is truly contrite 
?or the mifcarriages of his paft life is likely to* feel the 
fo9i» of >tbe<i| obtevations. The confeioiifoQfir, wWch he 

•m^i^m^ .i4 .hU pvn demmt, would ((:9^mhhi^kim 

Ift. vff ;fHJJl^l»^f Pwy^*^ tban,tbat'of tb«jPfi|(<i©ijlp^^^ 
par^ibky / bavf^widj O fathtr^ againft biovin 4^ /xt'^JP 
^i^, i^/un na man worily to bi calkd thy fon. i^ki mi as 
mie of ibyhiTtA fervants. — Here^ I tbinky tbe-:H)far9i^tipfi 
given us by the Christian Rbvelation comes in moft 
ftsfiiffidd)e4M)d!h«ppily« . It acquaints U9 thatthr xeoiiri of 
pire^niauito his duty (hall reftore him, not mcfelyi^fodie 
lower^1iaC6«inOod*s family, but to all thpfe f)rv^ilcp!i4)f 
Aj^-^bidiJie'htd^ forfeited, break- the wtaoteMaDndnvAMi 
ibtviQiMilia-aiidiptifiilbweitty aBAMRiflin- Mh fiifpfriand 
#v«fttiAinig«{flor]r«thro^<thati'gf9at MB«sf ah tiikoioifti }g^ 
mipM^itin^ffar m. To this Af;fiih ihtfcripmmkM 
dUffhrpraftnt i^^ebas, ftotfi^'hrR^ flo«d intkisdK^CicUlcir 
iMtkiUfi^'Mi^knid^fi MV bc«tf fol this retoionlMir Mftifi 
bigbi;pi»liap«tai'ekbiMH^d<Mldere\l5^AMttde^ 
flttMldiiiivMaiDtii ^ikicMiieiiibei?i^ aad ^1 iHonAid fink M 
deaHi^ VMi#ui^til« ^lopoioil ^Mlj^tf of a rsAiHatoii.^ 
ThM^vRPtrt tb to de)h«i«d acalt'fikmi cteth'to^annew K(b 
9I }i0y4udd^ittflj:,<4liar^foiti^* be^>w^ t^ Javs^^Ghhii^ 
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kr disrtakS«gi away, ont levidettoe rfbr Ik rfilKM 
ttlUeelii natuiTt randllie vriliiMn «nd: tq^itjf > <if 
pncnridenoe. I| hat beta fliewivdiaii there wioQlii 
Is mr (faffitioDt- raalEba ibr fueh ahiipprelMMtiDi 
^Mre«lfi:ds^ only fbuncfatttbtt of:.oibikfioMf9! 
ledgs of the- Deity. We IHoolA, lioikrisMr, ii| 
|his aai0» loie feme of oar ftroogeft aEgnnKDts % 
tMd) ia VBility, it wouU btt- im^iBiCbleiib knolr 
<^bat to bilieve, or to dvoid cMopleM AihaiflfK 
.iirer« what fooie hive averted ortrthi^ htiiA 
ime;«*-Thus, (hould it be -^ed, why; . iootik -a 
^MT' of whK lies before us of ;iae Goafthutbp^ 
Imwv^ «iMi ditder of the divine govfrAtneoi^^vnr 
'ihay tiot gather what will be hei!ejift«r(ih4»'!t, 
as well as we may in many other da&s'colkdfc 
^Whaiift anknown from what is iuxxwn |< infer, 
fet iikftMiee, the whole meaning ef^A^fM^ 
■^lim 'hea«ifl| only a part of whar- lie^liitt: 
SiiG'e&d this^b^ aflciedt it WouM be.n^eiBpl^t 

ieonfifietttly with the ar gument for t (iititfe llaf^ M wMch 
1>M ttiflfted. Bttt thk I^IMr* 16^ diliWrt^ftUi^lkfk 
tf»^'f»tw iar« chtt Ibftll MM" cid -ttf dMfrittfilHppliiiiK 

ytflice «iit teach us to «xp«d i ftAd we rfiaj w«n atqifiefce 
in the fcrii^ture tfo^biiM cMcferiting (t, in J ci^al^er tf» 

tiH^eif I>t^iNE gciodtMfs^ il^^fcrivM Mm^teiv^oldK 

^ir^ ;^ thjit all i^4rul7,j^rt«f>is :t^^ aot ^ 
^' hiiUm ii mtri dkhiMlf* JoUn tti/l^S.^^. |0^. 



|dan^y, M fr (»€«Mm .otij^ntaiittt ■ widi :>ilM 

in'frimb.t|^tiieiit to- tsapc^tiMK^ 
dMV ^tnriftpfttiknt tttfunh aqfutitntftiKttv ^&P{*^ 
lag ^wo'iindei^aod thsiiicaning' of/lbc:pafl|^^ 
iar viovdi i;t!iD heaftl, 'we ooakl eot u^u .aiiy 
thing iiom liMpa bcybtid th« idesis Ihey iawM^ 

,>&itQli|r.'coQvq|K3d> or have^euktft fei6ei4» 
i£iipearany fdnhrr Intootioii tQ; tbe 4)e(dft^f 
land Jtha( in like n^tier^ having no pr€;^ioiia #d^ 
^vcaintknoe with the divine oatiim and gov0|tt- 
;AieQt» wexab kfiOw bodliog moct ^9f}c<Niii^ 
,theai:tbaiEk is direflly fignified<ix)^>y what we 
iOhife:ve tif die ftate of things utiQut;U$3 there 
jmk bf iw re&fon to ^vk any ^osder prevails ia 
rih^i^reatififi ireater than vw at the fu^^ mo- 
^mentnit^. or to conclude that tho $ril caufe 
)ph0<;fleP'aiiyv'powers and qualities in a higher 

decree t^jifi tliey are a<^ually exhibited to i^s in 
>]»h^ fjiUs,m}(|er oiir lyitice of his wofl!^s> ^^^y, 
'4i8a)MtebodefMiy to experience^ we oould not fcame 

any' notion/ upon hearing particular articulate 
. fob luJsr, of a ^aker^ ' dr of any ideas iignified 
\,hy,tli«»,,.<)r>id€fi4 k)|o,iy a^^, thing further ifban 

that we ive«c con&ioda o£ fiicb and)fiich« par- 

licdai^ hhpl-«?ibns\ tfr' fthAdo^^ 

with rcTped to'»i&' Vifitte univclfe, 5( might 

be 
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I^^iajd, (^IK^ ^uch the fame * has been faid) 
*WK'W?Sj ?^ ot{je<l. nvbojly Jn^ifl^ to u^, wa 
c^nipQl dcaw 9py copclqfions from it, or deter-, 
mine any thing concerning the nature;, defigns^, 
and properties of its caufcy or even fo much as 
know that it has a cauje. 

TWi? is the upfliot of the principle^j I r^vc 
-in view. But fuch objedtions can h^vc no cflted 
on one, vwho doubts not but that ap accovmt v^y 
dl0ci:et)t from that on which thefe difficulties, are 
i^unded, is to be given of the operations of our 
isi[^jn4sf and that the human underftanding^ h^w* 
<IVpr it may be preceded by fcofible impreflions^ 
or be fupplied by them with the firft occqfign^^ 
of. everting itfdf> yet far tranfcends ^^ :\'\ ^^ 
a faculty infinitely fuperior to all the p^v^ej^i j^ 
fenfe^. and - imagination, and a moft. jmpo^taojt 
4?»n;e of our ideas, by means of which ^c 
canj independently of experience, d^monftra^ 
innumerable truths concerning many o^9(^&^ 
^of v^hich other wife we muft have b^en /or 
^ver ignorant.— -'Tis the peculiar advantage^ 
of the principles I have maintained, and the 
method of reafoning I have ufed» that they fur- 
uifh u? with dircft and demonftrative proofs.or 

* '^ lfae«.^9 m a pdrtiailar ftoiAitMt xati'fMliin Jtaitt 
.t See Chap, I. Sea. II. 

I the 
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die truths of natm-al reUgimj and particular]iy or 
the righteoufitefs and goodnefi 6f bod-, 'a't'tR^ 
feme time, that thfey are not' Iheohflftctat ^'^tJ?^ 
but, on the contrary, aid and fuppbrt kfPtffeS^ 
ibnings J po/tertort, - . "- ^ 

■ 

. ' I [hall con<jlude this chapter, <vith fnHbpn* 

log one further ufq which may be made of iiiii 

principles maintained in this treatife. We'k^a^' 

learii jfrom them> I think, in the clearest man-^ 

ner, •* th^ great importance of virtue, anAem 

^5 of vice/* Every part of the account IhiW 

given of morals, has a tendency to tiacih^ii'i' 

this-;'^- , '^.'^' ''' ''' 

' I WMi I coold here obtain the reader's *t$art]- - 

ctflar attention, and engage him oh this oeb^ii 

i6 recollea careftiHy what virtue apdviBeliH^^ 

and to confider the following fiimtnary actbliii^ 

of the importance of the one, and the ^'b/Z^^d? 
the oiher; *-rn;/(inf 

. Virtue is of intrinjick value and goocf^dtf- 
feFt, and of indifpcnfible oblig^ion ; hot t!?<? 
creaturi of iviUf but nefeffary and imfnu^Sle'^ 
pot /i?w/* or temporary^, but of equal ^.y^^^ 'arijf 
ant^uity yNiih: iYit lilviNE Mind;' hoi'simidt'if 
^m^'^.uiu^Jm.mfriaJii^^^ not d^m^ 

dent on power^ but the .^ianafif 1^ ^/ jMtt^ 
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hm.h&tm theptMcifml dt&g^ cif}<thiVtitefltife.far 
pfdwthafftoirertion^ VjKTUBiit 

finrfaijof att bettity^ otdcr; Miitop{HM& in 
Batbtc. It is whaic confers valM ODiadl the hAm 

endowments aod qualities of a reaibmible beings 
tO'.wfaich diey ought to be aUblutety ibbier«» 
?ieii^ iiiidf i^rldKmc whioh tha tnsM emkiMt 
rtiay' arej the more hideous defcraMies itiid«t)ie 
gfcatef oor&S' they becoma Th^ uTe of it ii 
Site eoiiiihlii to any one ilage of our exIAttite, 
or to any particukr fituation We caA be ih^ l>M 
xt^ches through aH the |)eriods and cffctfj^ftaii-' 
CCS oF'diir' brings.— Many 6f the- *ttdowrtttiti 
atid'talents' we now poflHs^ and of whfch ^ 
are tdo apt to he proud, will ceafeenciteljr^ With 
^ffi^rafiate^ but this inK bd< our omaMeM 
and dignity ' in ewry Jkturf fim to whklll^iw* 
may he removed. Betnoy and ^m^ wiH'^j 
hwwAg will vai^ away, and' att ihe^f^ffT 
hfs be (bon forgot ; but n)irtui will reiMtth'fbr 
ever. This unites us to die wI)ole rational crei^^ 
tibn, and 'fith ua for eonveHihg with ^tif otdei 
of Aiperfor Mturs^, aitt^ for a plaee in aify fmit 
cf^'GedTs worhf. It procures us the app»»batiofi 
aifti^ love of attw4ft ahd'geod^ beingsv aiidl ran^ 
ders them our alHbs'aiid £KiJhd«:-^B^ 
«f unspeakably greater eonfequeace is^ that it 

2 makes 



makes Ood: our fnpiBi^ .a^fioBd^teB'andaifcifeHi 
<Naf naoM to his; . taii «iq;i^ctjtlBa.ialbMgbiy[ 
powfepiin i«0c lie6aBCC4*>o<&i4>d9or!ia^ikgaJol'^ 
lnmlB&i«M[(fa0Ufldl ty titnpikft-thlui oaridiMit 
l»liB8^0 iiuae «9itk>stt]r'i»B]itil«nid0iha(9i{li|ii 

4!fltdot»dBditMlift^iBt), tlM greater )tt'liit««MlM 

mnttoeit^MiilfoAmoMis beuikkpildAiiijBiM^' 
«Tf3loiB]^iiek ««««)• 'tis tiM I.AW of (he-.«l^ 

umiieiA »v Jc iteftd§ ivft In thcdbmatieQ «fi 4i» 
|d«^»JfB iOrigiiMl » bis natures and'ift ]» |li». 

..,$m)^ 'm .tK» impocttfuie of vn^Ws'^rHCK 
v^llitWiifiniMace, .therefcie, is. it tbyt. ,ve igrf^ 
(i<^ ititThiX|>fi»« naarguoMot wma/if^mwi^ 
lfeM^a|^jimyLft» iodnence a rertfimabk .tiiin(l» 
frilwii'^AMinpt cdOIss to this. OD«.«ir<|^ 

#|fXjfitiM» of iMil IB fMfecabk tp. tl^f^HI^HMft: 
(M(tliiJi{'<aoaAf»plittMafents and: a|H|i^,.«|n4<«|^ 

);Mi|%.y%hie tbu» al! tU itce9(i}ees of i^&^^RwAfr 
<n7t¥0Ml»:iff) wi&lKMi, scadef^ fiu^y wi(|FtM •ttdl 
cq^KeitWivi^Wf Jttving i^t <;aa come ja, 009999 

4fl(^nf<»kOfi(B<«3}tioii%tbought;Qrj(W3i& ^^i^iiair 

^tjj.M-f- 9 But 
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degree 1^ xpvfuf b im^qgt M^ amiaikf 
dM8 18 ewlimd dete/iailel Tis of efleotial m»- 

ceofure tod blame^ and the fomce of all evils. 
Other evils, fuch as difeafes, poverty, lofles, and 
calumny, $St& only what is f^'i^Mf ^ 
reign to us; but they need not difturb our 
ininds» or d^jtW.leaft ii^ary^to what is truly 

• ffWJf^^^' ^^^ ^^^ pierces and . wQ4JKylaii,^2ti|Kl 

,Uys wailp mrjelves^ It hurts, not, tilt Mfi^^ 

^ repitiatin^ tx fortune, but the auw; aadfAnts 

anguiii) uproar^ and Jeatb in tht A>«t i^lf.-* 

Other evils may in the end prove to be benefits 

to iA$a but ;thi$ is eternally and i:vc];|f9geably 

— vrtl ; the bane of every heart into wfaidiit^»* 

tera ^ the ruin- of all who do not' inr tlaiic /t^ue 

' ^tbemfelves from its dominion; and the ftmg and 

^^ ioiifiryip whatever elfe afflicts >s^VtTiMJMpf- 

-^''^le to conceive what it is to fet up our aum wiUs 

^ :^^inft Riafofl and thc\i)f6^>flr/ itf ^|<^ate 

the ord^r of the worlds and^^^pwc 6Mfl**«hat 

^Maw whicji governs ^1^, thiijg?,. sypid. bj j^b^ 

- lbe£Nity wS^. Ti^ iRi»iA>^ iajniufe 

to hideous and monftrous as a roaibnaUe being 

defiled with 'guiht IHin^ in^^ontradi^ion to dio 

c t rffMAiliUioes .oSHi^ tudecftandibg} «blU(4iMg 



<m the ai«hiM-it3Hpf G^, ai|t o^pofing himfelf 

eiVm^Bll^irtg IS fitted «^- p>ff-itf ii^y|iw^Ttnro 
©f tfajB drcadfulMtore ^f ^yic^ tJjafl to confidcf 
wlMt,wOuId ))p tbit coilfcqiicnces, if i^ became 
f^fef^^^t^'pillH Oie creation; and jf aU^ 
t^^Mf,^^.XQ..,thi;o\y„off all regard to righi.^ 
f«N^* \Wit^>j^lM;t gtVQos and defolaii0ft««^ld 
^ 1^ all natiue h Jam whvt & dnadM «wi-> 
difibn of anarcljy and miferjr, would it convert 
^.f?^ *^<^^*P.py "^UPwerfe? How ibo|] wopld i^ 
^l^;*e -whc^e beaijty of God'a worfei, ji'ud jWi 
-fpUc^iherij jundefoHuion and roid ?— KoW, Jet 
i*l^1««U:4*<awid^ that eVfery in/foftfe^ofiof^ 
Mfflm 'lErfMb^ir to' Jkfaji. : It.is ibat ^^ «^ch 
^Awtfimbri* woald ifibe in k^W^cSilftot, 
timefbn, mdv^oA^imgci^ ^tUtt or wrong 
tJNaig^, *rilhQMttaKng»il^ towartte all flia^k 
"l^fii^ib,' Vnflnntia- £»* doing iKue-psitt tbn^s 
ikAoii^ tb««i»at|onr and <wt5.tte«iog-(in h^^ 

»>*^l»f wtHbuji. Jfl^rtl' tfce iddi df v1*e, ^»fay 
iirfr^v^tokt tx the'dft^'of-ft; if ifliltkrlftly 
pBcp^fflt; wv find in foiKe me&fore^^y|4l| 
fa^ eMpenettat sod hSt, into tttid world we 
fcnow it baa enteredij tf«d what bavecfc has 
it made^ How has it fjtread itft tnalignakit 
e£^3 through all nations and laads f' Tia ntt 
U A T >! 4 G g indeed. 
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indeed", eify for a benevolent mind to bear 
this profpciS, or to take a particular view of 
that flood of difefler and woe, which vice has 
let in upon the human race. — From hence 
proceed unnumbered calamities and evils which 
are continually infefling us, and mingling diC- 

' appointment, vexation, and bitternefe with our 
enjoyments, and comforts. This is the cruel 
enemy which renders men deftruftive to men; 
which racks the body with pain, and the mind 
with remorfej which produces ftrifc, fa<%ion, 
revenge, oppreflion, and fedition ; which cm- 
broils fociety,. kindles the flames of war, and 
creds inquifitions ; which takes away peace 
from life, and hope from death $ which brought 
forth death at firfl:, and has ever fince cloathed 
it with all its terrors ; which arms nature and 
the God of nature againd us; and againft 
which it has been the bufinefs o£ all ages to find 
out provifions and fecuricies, by various jnftitu- 
tions, laws, and forms of government. 

> - But the eflFeds of vice in the prefent world, 
however fhocking, are nothing to what we 
have reafon to expefl: will be its eflfedts bere^ 
after ^ when the evil and. the good (hall continue 
no longer blended; when the natural tendencies 
of things will be^no more interrupted in their 
operation ; when the moral conftitution of the 

univerfc 
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univerfe will be perfe£ted» and every one receive ; 
according to what he deferves. What the mratb 
will be which will then overtake vice, it may ' 
not be poffible for us to imagine. When we 
ferioufly conlider what it is in its nature and ten- 
dency » we can hardly have too dreadful appre-^ 
henfions of the punifliment that may follow it, 
and the lois we may fufFer by it; or, be too 
anxious about extirpating all the remains of it 
from our tempers^ and efcaping to as great a 
diftance as poffible from the danger with which 
it threatens us» 



. « 
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apd 1 knpw not; Fjftvjf bettor to clpfc the wJjp|f#; 
Aa/i l?y proj}pfj0g ^filkmnf^ arg/mint. foe 
^a Practice 01 it wVch^ l^^)^ dcfentO: 

t}ic pvjpfvl cpp(j!^<ifjj$k>P Oif ^iji but eljpvMlljf Q^ 

jm^ri^/if that whatever is doubtfuj^^t ja. OQt ^; 
whether we are obliged^ io wifdora and pru- 
dence, to (tody above all things to a<^uire a 
virtuous charader and temper. 

t have in the lad diaptcr ghren an account 
pf ibme of the proofs of the principal fads of 
natural religion, particularly, of a perfefi moral 
government in nature, and a future ftate of re- 
wards and puniihments. A great deal of other 
evidence there is, which it was out of my way 
to take any notice of. Above all, the Chrijiiafi 
Revelatm confirms to us whatever we can ga- 
^er from reafbn concerning the holiness of 
the Deity, and the justice and ri6ht£ous«» 
(^Ess of his government. It promifes eternal 

LIFE, a HAPPV IMMORTALITY tO \!titvirtUOUS% 

and 



m^ )!hreatbn« Oiofb of a tcmMyxhuea^ Nv^k^ 
ifipi loft' 6f theft, wiAi thk Jeeo^3h^ti(t6 e^- 
'^H^ Ji^trttSim. . I #ift, howtvcr, Aovr %^ 
p^^ th6 whole '«^dnce m hx^ iH^fficfeht fo 
f itr»6 thife dodrk^ : Nay, ! tr^^poib, tH^ 
l^ffr ft a eonfiifehibte dVetb^afMii of evktefilt^ 
'igifinfi thfcm j tl^At^ fw e^ample^ 'tffr ten to one 
1b#t ^dy are fril^, dr tiiat iaet^ Htprnteni 6c 
^lihiptfoft for ih%th, thir6 are /^«(|aaHf good 
Mid ftrcAig agaiflift <{nfa). And t&^, I {faoiild 
tlr&l^i i» a» ^ M an^ inddelity cm v^l cart^ 
^ hJMV/-='Nriw, I iftrt, ftefti even rin- tBisr f&pi. 
^ffiioa, *< bur c)6Eg«t{emi m rdf^bS df li^ ^ha 
f^ onnners^ wlH reinuh much the fatnefj 61*^ 
•« -flrat ftrH ft vnU be the iit6jtp>WfB mdm ddt 
« Id ieotifoirrU all ouf ddtktei to tHft pt^t;ipt» <jf 
r< ♦ii^e;andtd{khfficetf/r>^/-gfl^caiSoi^9; 
?* tJAHcif thah detiiei Jrbni it*^ 
' F6)-, lee it f)6 «6tMi(3ere(} wl^ fttcH i ch^h<i6 

« 

as this for obtaining iiicb a good and il^itfii^ 
ir«i@hr(iingef, tsmtottb. Sfaj^^e the valtie of a 
gtveii-good- to it {Hrrtidlkf ^ffoii^ to be tHiiy 
edMtiated HOl maiiyrf. . AtT- even ^tiaiiee idt ft 
MriA be wortfi half a tnilfioh ;v aiid a fhatieii 
dX'idVaiitagtious a^. ftrt tb bhe, .#iR V trdttH 
iHe dcfcntK pait of a ^nlfibh.^ILel^1Sfeflt tBef 
value of the future reward of f irtttf h6 expceffixf 

G g 3 by 
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by this fum, and the eleventh part of it wOl be 
what a perfon might reaibnably confent to id^a 
for it, though the probability were as ten to one 
againft his obtaining ^t. The meaning of which 
in other words is this. If the future reward of 
virtue is fuppofed but equal in value to all the 
good we enjoy here, it will be right, notwith- 
Aanding an improbability . of ten to one againft 
the reality of it, to give up the eleventh port 
of this good for it. If we fappofe it of eleven 
times greater yalue, then it will be right to give 
up for it the whole happinefs of life.— -But the 
future reward of virtue is of infinitely greater va- 
lue than our prefent lives and enjoyments; for, 
as has been juft obferved^ it is eternal life, 
a HAPPV IMMORTALITY. $uch a chance as 
we are fuppofing then for tbis^ is worth infinitely 
more than all the good of life, or any thing 
which it \% pofUble for us nosf to refign or en- 
dure on the account of it. 
, • • • • ^ 

If, on the other hand, we conlider the evil 
to be avoided, it will ip the fame manner ap- 
pear, that though we fuppofe ten to one againft 
its happcningi yet whaf ^ves us from the ftill 
remaining ^^v^tx of it is worth, on account of 
its nature and degree, infinitely more than any 
thing we can part with. 

Let 
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Let it be now further confidcred, that inftead 
of putting the improbability of fuch a reward 
for virtue and punifhment for vice, as I have 
fuppoied, at the proportion of ten to one, I 
might have put it at a hundred, a thoufand, 
or any other number to one, and the fame con* 
clufion would have followed. 

This whole argument may be more conciiely 
reprefented in the following manner. 

Any given chance for a given good is worth* 
ibmewhat. The fame chance for a good twica 
as great is worth twice as much ; and when 
the good becomes infinite, the value of iht 
chance becomes alfo infinite.— The like is to 
be faid of the avoiding of an evil. So that^ in 
(hort, any apprebenjkm that religion may be true, 
lays us under the fame obligation with refpedt to 
praAice, as if we were ever fo well convinced of its 
truth J or, the bare foffiiility of fuch confcqucn- 
ces to follow virtue and vice, asr religion in ge- 
neral, and the Chriftian religion in particular, 
teacb us to expetSj demonftratcs a vicious mah*$' 
choice to be foolifh beyond all computation or 
ODoception. ' ' ^- 

The chance there Is for a future ftate of re-* 
Ward to Virtue, h\ we fee, by the 16 weft calcu- 
lation, worth more than any futn^we can affigri ; 

G g 4 worth 



worth Qipre than the h^ppioeiii of milliMif of 
)ivc$i though fufc to be ^Bjoy^d \n ^ hi^aft 
p^rf^ioQ, But wc have <miy ew^ life to difpoik 
()f» 4nd that 9 ^Qi't ^n4 ^ecgdotts life, the bdpt 
pinefs of which is »t h^{| upicQrtAtii and un(at 
tisfying} fa that ind^ the \VQr(t thM it cats 
be ever incumbent on w to do IP this ^fhix$ ia^ 
^ Tciign one uncertainty for another; a cibance 
for a few J^ys more of imfferfeft bappine^j for 
ft chancie for n^U^ing aiid ewr-^imreqfin^ bfip^ 

Let me add, that though. It (houl4 he ima^ 
gined that (throqgh fome Afo^e (oqifufion in 
(he affairs of the world, or an e^tr/avagapt merciyi 
\x\ God) by vice a^ well as by virtve we xxmf 
ftand a chan(re f<»r h^ppiqeg her^tai%frr|;y<|t« tf 
^e will but allow ths^ the one is i^ any leiped! 
more likely to obtain it than the otheri it will 
ftill be the greateft madnefs not, at all adventurer, 
and the rifi^ue of every thing, tq adhere to the 
one,r and avoid the other. For it is evij^eotk 
that the fmalkft imprtyoement of a chance tot 
obtain a good iqcreafes in value a» ihp good) 
iricreafes, and becomes infinite when the goodb 
i^ielf i$ infinite. 

It i% no^, I think, poffiblCvfor ?ny oq^.tQ ageid: 
cpnvidion here» who wjU not ^rt th^t i]^ jt. 
, certain 
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pittant tint Ohsii^B^f Is falifc^ afti tbiiV-tlk^ 

lie aD.&iinat Ifaie^ or liMt, If th«e ii,- virtab 

^va oa better chance for bappbwfs Iiv itlhth 

'«ae. It «aald be uyionfiftttM in la Qxp^ t6 

i0riit tfaii^ iad:k nt^ bo pnloniid thet ne^^fcuh 

ia &i& wi^ mSLiiSm it^ Lctic hoWevcr {>6 

aftitod }.tk wdqU) even ib 1^ dsft, 1)e od ref5r 

Ijteat nuuttir for a man t» be (b far diffident dp 

lMin£d& at to tiie the pcedauiian of liVtog ik 

/adia QMoncr that tf at laft ^ w(^ (hotdd 

Jbiq^n, and bis con&knoe pfoire Tain, ho mtf 

hucinoAtingto fum. ^nodagreeof unbefief^ 

ihort of vAai «ii<8a. fo high as tbicr, eati aeqttifc 

0iBaa.fi»m the amputation ofklUfy un^)eakable» 

if he IB kxiisaad carelefs in hk fi!^, or aonianti 

at any ttma to anj wvoi^g a€tion or offliiBotl to 

iate any thing he can enioy in this worfd^ of 

to obtain anf ming thaf can be dSend lo htni 

Indeed^ whoever will fairty exanrine the evl»- 
dflooes of religion may^ I bdieVr, he as fare ai 
h& can be of any things that ^is not ceri^ffi 
that thcce is tbiobtcly nffikSng-at aH in them, 
am) that Aey dcfeive na regard. -^ Me that^ wQ} 
confider how reafonable It is fo> jpreibno^, that 
abff^^i^ ^tfMb^ will conmwikttc h^Yelfaffi^ 
mfi^ and thai the cmator 6# rit defignt hti^ 
'^ ' creatures 
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freatur^ for fijch a happinefs, by oontinuiag 
thofe of them wJba are* qualified for it in being 
for ever to improve' under his eye and care, . and 
that virtuous men if any, have moft reaibn to 
fixpcSt fuch an effe<ft of his favour : He that will 
confider the various determinations which have 
Jbeen given out, miqds in favour of virtue $ the 
■accountablenefs of Gfur natures; our unavoidable 
preiaging fears and hopes } the malignant and 
deteftable nature 0f vice as before reprefented ; 
the general fentiments of mankind on the fub* 
je£ks ^f a future fidj» ^nd .reckoniqg ; and that 
^tkfs hoUnefs of the 'Deity, .which the facr^ 
writings in the mcjft ftriking olanner aflert and 
dilplay^ and ibme Convidion of which naturally 
fprces itfelf upon evety one ; he, I iky, who 
will confider all this, cannot wdl avoid enter- 
tahnng fome uneafy appreheniions as to what 
may hereafter happen, and be led to think, with 
deep concern, how awful the difplays of divine 
juflice nuy prove^ hovv gready we may be con-< 
cerned in the incomprehenfible fqheme of provi^ 
dencei hpw much may depend da what we now 
^re^ and how very necelTary it is that by aUmMm 
we endeavour to fecute oUrfeWes.— -That fome 
time or other prc^t inequalities will be fet 
rights and a greater difference bp made. between 

the 
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the lots of the virtuous andi vicious than is now 
vifible, we have a great deal to lead us to be- 
lieve. And what kind or d^ree of difierence 
the counfels and ends of the divine government 
may require, who can be fure ? We fee enough 
in the prefent (late of things, and fu£5cicotly 
experience what the government of the world 
admits of, to alarm our fears, and ta (kt us 
upon coniidering ferioufly and anxioUlly, what 
greater diftindions between human beings, tbati 
we now obferve are likely in another ftate to take 
place, and what greater happinefs or mifery than 
we now feel, or can have any ideas of, may 
^wait us in that future, ^W/^ duration, through 
which it is at leaft credible and poflible that we 
are to exift. 

But with however little regard ibme may be 
ready to treat fuch coniideriations, it muft furely 
be pad difpute among inquifitive and impartial 
perfons, that all the arguments taken together, 
which have been ufed to prove natural ' and re«* 
vealed religion, produce Jbme degree of rent 
evidence, and that, confcquently, they lay a 
fpffipient foundation for the preceding realbn* 
ingt 

To this reafoning it becomes us the more to 
attend, becaufe it is that which we are con- 

5 ' tinually 



